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MY LAST DAYS IN SIBERIA. 


sINUSINSK  (Min-oo-sinsk), 

where we made our last stop in 

@ Eastern Siberia, is a thriving 

little town of 5000 or 6000 in- 

habitants, situated in the fertile 

valley of the upper Yenisei 

(Yén-iss-say), 3200 miles from the capital of 

the Empire and 150 miles from the boundary 

line of Mongolia. It corresponds very nearly 

with Liverpool in latitude and with Calcutta 

in longitude, and is distant from St. Petersburg, 

in traveling time, about twenty days. Owing 

to the fact that it lies far south of the main 

line of transcontinental communication, it has 

not often been visited by foreign travelers, 

and at the time of our visit it was little known 

even to the people of European Russia ; but 

it had particular interest for us, partly because 

it contained the largest and most important 

museum of archeology and natural history in 

Siberia, and partly because it was the place of 

exile of anumber of prominent Russian liberals 
and revolutionists. 

We reached the little town about half-past 
five o’clock in the morning. The columns of 
smoke that were rising here and there from 
the chimneys of the log houses showed that 
some, at least, of the inhabitants were already 
astir; but as the close-fitting board shutters had 
not been taken down from the windows there 
were no lights visible, the wide streets were 
empty, and the whole town had the lonely, 
deserted appearance that most Siberian towns 
have when seen early in the morning by the 
faint light of a waning moon. 

“ Where do you order me to go ?” inquired 
our driver, reining in his horses and turning 
half around in his seat. 

_ “Toahotel,” I said. “There ’s a hotel here, 
is n’t there ?” 

“ There used to be,” he replied, doubtfully. 
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“‘ Whether there ’s one now or not God knows; 
but if your high nobility has no friends to go 
to, we ’ll see.” 

We were provided with letters of introduction 
to several well-known citizens of Minusinsk, 
and I had no doubt that at the house of any 
one of them we should be cordially and hospi- 
tably received ; but it is rather awkward and 
embarrassing to have to present a letter of in- 
troduction, before daylight in the morning, to 
a gentleman whom you have just dragged out 
of bed; and I resolved that, if we should fail 
to find a hotel, I would have the driver take 
us to the government post-station. We had no 
legal right to claim shelter there, because we 
were traveling with “ free” horses and without 
a padarozhnaya (pah-dah-rézh-nah-yah); but 
experience had taught me that a Siberian post- 
station master, for a suitable consideration, 
will shut his eyes to the strictly legal aspect of 
any case and admit the justice and propriety 
of any claim. 

After turning three or four corners our driver 
stopped in front of a large two-story log build- 
ing near the center of the town which he said 
“used to be”’ahotel. He pounded and banged 
at an inner courtyard door until he had roused 
all the dogs in the neighborhood, and was then 
informed by asleepy and exasperated servant 
that this was not a hotel but a private house, 
and that if we continued to batter down peo- 
ple’s doors in that way in the middle of the 
night we should n’t need a hotel, because we 
would be conducted by the police to suitable 
apartments in a commodious jail. This was 
not very encouraging, but our driver, after ex- 
changing a few back-handed compliments with 
the ill-tempered servant, took us to another 
house in a different part of the town, where he 
banged and pounded at another door with 
undiminished vigor and resolution. The man 
All rights reserved. 
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who responded on this occasion said that he did 
keep “rooms for arrivers,” but that, unfortu- 
nately, the full complement of “ arrivers ” had 
already arrived, and his rooms were all full. 
He suggested that we try the house of one 
Soldatof (Soll-dat-off). As there seemed to be 
nothing better to do, away we went to Sol- 
datof’s, where, at last, in the second story of 
an old, weather-beaten log building, we found 
a large, well-lighted, and apparently clean room 
which was offered to us, with board for two, at 
seventy cents a day. We accepted the terms 
with joy, and ordered our driver to empty the 
pavoska (pah-vdéss-kah) and bring up the bag- 
gage. Our newly found room was uncarpeted, 
had no window-curtains, and contained neither 
washstand nor bed ; but it made up for its de- 
ficiencies in these respects by offering for our 
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the character and disposition of the ispravnik, or 
district chief of police. We therefore went to 
call first upon the well-known Siberian natural- 
ist Mr. N. M. Martianof (Mart-yan-off), the 
founder of the Minusinsk Museum, to whom 
we had a note of introduction from the editor 
of the St. Petersburg “ Eastern Review.” We 
found Mr. Martianof busily engaged in com- 
pounding medicines in the little drug-store of 
which he was the proprietor not far from the 
Soldatof hotel. He gave us a hearty welcome. 

The Minusinsk Museum, of which all edu- 
cated Siberians are now deservedly proud, is 
a striking illustration of the results that may 
be attained by unswerving devotion toa single 
purpose and steady, persistent work for its ac- 
complishment. It is, inevery sense of the word, 
the creation of Mr. Martianof, and it represents, 





A STREET IN MINUSINSK. 


contemplation an aged oleander in a green 
tub, two pots of geraniums, and a somewhat 
anzemic vine of English ivy climbing feebly up 
a cotton string to look at itself in a small wavy 
mirror. As soon as our baggage had been 
brought in we lay down on the floor, just as 
we were, in fur caps, sheepskin overcoats, and 
felt boots, and slept soundly until after ten 
o’clock. 

A little before noon, having changed our 
dress and made ourselves as presentable as pos- 
sible, we went out to make a call or two and to 
take a look at the place. We did not think it 
prudent to present our letters of introduction 
to the political exiles until we could ascertain 
the nature of the relations that existed between 
them and the other citizens of the town, and 
could learn something definite with regard to 





(FROM OUR WINDOW AT SOLDATOF’S.) 


almost exclusively, his own individual skill and 
labor. When he emigrated to Siberia, in 1874, 
there was not a public institution of the kind, 
so far as I know, in all the country, except the 
half-dead, half-alive mining museum in Barnaul 
(Bar-nah-o6l), and the idea of promoting popu- 
lar education and cultivating a taste for science 
by making and exhibiting classified collections 
of plants, minerals, and archzological relics 
had hardly suggested itself even to teachers by 
profession. Mr. Martianof, who was a gradu- 
ate of the Kazan (Kah-zan) university, and 
whose scientific specialty was botany, began, 
almost as soon as he reached Minusinsk, to 
make collections with a view to the ultimate 
establishment of a museum. He was not a 
man of means or leisure. On the contrary, 
he was wholly dependent upon his little drug- 
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A KACHINSKI TATAR WOMAN AND CHILD. 


store for support, and was closely confined to 
t during the greater part of every day. By 
denying himself sleep, however, and rising 
very early in the morning, he managed to get 
a few hours every day for scientific work, and 
in those few hours he made a dozen or more 
identical collections of such plants and minerals 
as could be found within an hour’s walk of the 
town. After classifying and labeling the speci- 
mens carefully, he sent one of these collections 


to every country school-teacher in the Minu- 
sinsk district, with a request that the scholars 
be asked to make similar collections in the 
regions accessible to them, and that the speci- 
mens thus obtained be sent to him for use in 
the projected museum. The teachers and 
scholars responded promptly and sympatheti- 
cally to the appeal thus made, and in a few 
months collections of flowers and rocks began 
to pour into Mr. Martianof’s little drug-store 
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A KACHINSKI TATAR, 


from all parts of the district. Much of this 
material, of course, had been collected with- 
out adequate knowledge or discrimination, and 
was practically worthless; but some of it was 
of great value, and even the unavailable speci- 
mens were proofs of sympathetic interest and 
readiness to codperate on the part not only of the 
scholars but of their relatives and friends. In 
the meantime Mr. Martianof had been sending 
similar but larger and more complete collections 
to the Imperial Academy of Sciences, to various 
Russian museums, to his own alma mater, and 
to the professors of natural history in several 
of the great Russian universities, with a prop- 
osition in every case to exchange them for 
such duplicates of specimens from other parts 
of the Empire as they might have to spare. In 
this way, by dint of unwearied personal in- 
dustry, Mr. Martianof gathered, in the course 
of two years, a collection of about 1500 objects, 
chiefly in the field of natural history, and a small 
but valuable library of 100 or more scientific 
books, many of which were not to be found 
elsewhere in Siberia. In 1876 he made a formal 
presentation of all this material to the Minu- 
sinsk town council for the benefit of the public. 
A charter was then obtained, two rooms in one 
of the school buildings were set apart as a place 
for the exhibition of the specimens, and the 
museum was thrown open. From that time 
forth its growth was steady and rapid. The 
cultivated people of Minusinsk rallied to Mr. 
Martianof’s support, and contributions in the 
shape of books, anthropological material, edu- 
cational appliances, and money soon began to 
come from all parts of the town and district, 
as well as from many places in the neighbor- 
ing provinces. 

After making a comprehensive but rather 
hasty survey of the whole museum, Mr. Frost 


and I decided that the departments of archze- 
ology and ethnology were its most striking 
and interesting features, but that it was a most 
creditable exhibition throughout, and an honor 
to its founder and to the town. Its col- 
lections, at the time of our visit, filled seven 
rooms in the building of the town council, 
and were numbered up to 23,859 in the cata- 
logue, while the number of volumes in its 
library was nearly 10,000. All this was the 
direct result of the efforts of a single individ- 
ual, who had, at first, very little publicsympathy 
or encouragement, who was almost destitute 
of pecuniary means, and who was confined 
ten or twelve hours every day in a drug-store, 
Since my return from Siberia the directors of 
the museum, with the aid of I. M. Sibiriakof 
(See-béer-ya-koff), Inokenti Kuznetsof (In-no- 
kén-tee Kooz-net-sdff), and afew other wealthy 
and cultivated Siberians, have published an 
excellent descriptive catalogue of the arche- 
ological collection, with an atlas of lithographic 
illustrations, and have erected a spacious build- 
ing for the accommodation of the museum and 
library at a cost of 12,000 or 15,000 rubles. 
The catalogue and atlas, which have elicited 
flattering comments from archzological socie- 
ties in the various capitals of Europe, possess an 
added interest for the reason that they are 
wholly the work of political exiles. The de- 
scriptive text, which fills nearly 200 octavo 
pages, is from the pen of the accomplished 
geologist and archeologist Dmitri Clements 
(Dmeé-tree Clém-ents), who was banished to 
Eastern Siberia for “ political untrustworthi- 
ness” in 1881, while the illustrations for the 
atlas were drawn by the exiled artist A. V. 
Stankevich (Stan-kay-vitch). It has been said 
again and again by defenders of the Russian 
Government that the so-called “nihilists” 
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whom that Government banishes to Siberia 
are nothing but “malchishki” (contemptible 
striplings), “expelled seminarists,” “ half-edu- 
cated school-boys,” “despicable Jews,” and 
“students that have failed in their examina- 
tions.” Nevertheless, when the directors of the 
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opinion abroad, but it no longer deceives any- 
body in Siberia. Siberians are well aware that 
ifthey wantintegrity, capacity, and intelligence, 
they must look for these qualities not among 
the official representatives of the crown but 
among the unfortunate lawyers, doctors, natu- 


A FAMILY OF KACHINSKI TATARS. 


Minusinsk museum want the services of men 
learned enough to discuss the most difficult 
problems of archeology, and artists skilful 
enough to draw with minute fidelity the objects 
found in the burial-mounds, they have to go to 
these very same “nihilists,” these “contempt- 
ible striplings” and “half-educated school- 
boys” who are so scornfully referred to in the 
official newspapers of the capital and in the 
speeches of the Tsar’s procureurs. Such mis- 
representation may for a time influence public 


ralists, authors, newspaper men, statisticians, 
and political economists who have been exiled 
to Siberia for political untrustworthiness. 
After leaving the museum we called with 
Mr. Martianof upon several prominent citizens 
of the town, among them Mr. Litkin (Léet- 
kin), the mayor, or head of the town council ; 
Dr. Malinin (Mah-léen-in), an intelligent physi- 
cian, who lived in rather a luxurious house filled 
with beautiful conservatory flowers; and a 
wealthy young merchant named Safianof (Saf- 
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yan-off), who carried on a trade across the 
Mongolian frontier with the Soydétes, and who 
was to accompany us on our visit to the Kach- 
inski Tatars. I also called, alone, upon Mr. 
Znamenski (Znah-men-skee), the ispravnik, or 


A TATAR INTERIOR — DISTILLING 


district chief of police, but, failing to ind him 
at home, left cards. About the middle of the 
afternoon we returned to Soldatof’s, where we 
had dinner, and then spent most of the re- 
mainder of the day in making up sleep lost on 
the road. 

Our excursion to the ulus of the Kachinski 
Tatars was made as projected, but did not 
prove to be as interesting as we had anticipated. 
Mr. Safianof came for us in a large comfort- 
able sleigh about nine o’clock in the morning, 
and we drove up the river, partly on the ice 
and partly across low extensive islands, to the 
mouth of the Abakan, and thence over a nearly 
level steppe, very thinly covered with snow, to 
the ulus. The country generally was low and 
bare, and would have been perfectly uninter- 
esting but for the immense number of burial- 
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mounds, tumuli, and monolithic slabs that 
dotted the landscape as far as the eye could 
reach, and that were unmistakable evidences 
of the richness of the archzological field in 
which the bronze age collections of the Minu- 
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sinsk museum had been gathered. Some of the 
standing monoliths were twelve or fifteen feet 
in height and three or four feet wide, and must 
have been brought, with great labor, from a 
distance. All of these standing stones and 
tumuli, as well as the bronze implements and 
utensils found in the graves and plowed up 
in the fields around Minusinsk, are attributed 
by the Russian peasants to a prehistoric people 
whom they call the Chudi (Chéo-dee), and 
if you go into almost any farmer’s house in the 
valley of the upper Yenisei and inquire for 
“ Chudish things,” the children or the house- 
wife will bring you three or four arrowheads, 
a bronze implement that looks like one half of 
a pair of scissors, or a queer copper knife made 
in the shape of a short boomerang, with the 
cutting edge on the inner curve like a yataghan. 
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We reached the Kachinski ulus about eleven 
o'clock. I was disappointed to find that it did 
not differ essentially from a Russian village or 
a small settlement of semi-civilized Buriats 
(Boo-rats). Most of the houses were gable- 
roofed log buildings of the Russian type, with 
chimneys, brick ovens, and double glass win- 
dows, and the inhabitants looked very much 
like American Indians that had abandoned 
their hereditary pursuits and dress, accepted 
the yoke of civilization, and settled down as 
petty farmers in the neighborhood of a frontier 
village or agency. Here and there one might 
see a yourt, whose octagon form and conical 
bark roof suggested a Kirghis kibitka (kee- 
béet-kah), and indicated that the builder’s an- 
cestors had been dwellers in tents; but with 
this exception there was nothing in or about 
the settlement to distinguish it from hundreds 
of Russian villages of the same class and type. 
Under the guidance of Mr. Safianof, who was 
well acquainted with all of these Tatars, we 
entered and examined two or three of the low 
octagonal yourts and one of the gable-roofed 
houses, but found in them little that was of 
interest. Russian furniture, Russian dishes, 


Russian trunks, and Russian samovars had 
taken the places of the corresponding native 
articles, and I could find’nothing that seemed 


to be an expression of Tatar taste, or a survival 
from the Tatar past, except a child’s cradle 
shaped like a small Eskimo dog-sledge with 
transverse instead of longitudinal runners, and 
a primitive domestic still. The latter, which 
was used to distill an intoxicating liquor known 
as arrack, consisted of a large copper kettle 
mounted on a tripod, and furnished with a 
tight-fitting cover out of the top of which 
projected a curving wooden tube intended to 
serve as a condenser, or worm. The whole ap- 
paratus was of the rudest possible construction, 
and the thin, acrid, unpleasant-looking, and 
vile-tasting liquor made in it was probably as 
intoxicating and deadly as the poison-toadstool 
cordial of the wandering Koraks. The interior 
of every Tatar habitation that we inspected 
was so cheerless, gloomy, and dirty that we 
decided to take our lunch out of doors on the 
snow; and while we ate it Mr. Safianof per- 
suaded some of the Tatar women to put on 
their holiday dresses and let Mr. Frost photo- 
graph them. It will be seen from the illustra- 
tion on page 805 that the Kachinski feminine 
type 1s distinctively Indian, and there are sug- 
gestions of the Indian even in the dress. All of 
the Kachinski Tatars that we saw in the Min- 
usinsk district, if they were dressed in American 
fashion, would be taken in any western State 
for Indians without hesitation or- question. 
They number in all about ten thousand, and 
are settled, for the most part, on what is known 
VoL. XLII.— 103. 
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as the Kachinski Steppe, a great rolling plain 
on the left or western bank of the Yenisei above 
Minusinsk, where the climate is temperate and 
the snowfall light, and where they find excel- 
lent pasturage, both in summer and in winter, 
for their flocks and herds. 

Late in the afternoon, when Mr. Frost had 
made an end of photographing the women of 
the settlement, all of whom were eager to put 
on their good clothes and “ have their pictures 
taken,” we set out on our return to Minuisinsk, 
and before dark we were refreshing ourselves 
with caravan tea and discussing Kachinski 
Tatars under the shadow of our own vine and 
oleander in Soldatof’s second-story-front 
bower. 

It must not be supposed that we had become 
so absorbed in museums, archeological relics, 
and Kachinski Tatars that we had forgotten 
all about the political exiles. Such was by no 
means the case. To make the acquaintance of 
these exiles was the chief object of our visit to 
Minusinsk, and we did not for a moment lose 
sight of it; but the situation there just at that 
time was a peculiarly strained and delicate one, 
owing to the then recent escape of a political 
named Maslof, and the strictness with which, 
as a natural consequence, all the other exiles 
were watched. The provincial procureur Skrini- 
kof (Skrée-nee-koff) and a colonel of gen- 
darmes from Krasnoyarsk were there making 
an investigation of the circumstances of Mas- 
lof’s flight; the local police, of course, were 
stimulated to unwonted vigilance by the result 
of their previous negligence and by the presence 
of these high officers of the Crown from the 
provincial capital; and it was extremely diffi- 
cult for us to open communication with the po- 
liticals without the authorities’ knowledge. In 
these circumstances it seemed to me necessary 
to proceed with great caution, and to make the 
acquaintance of the exiles in a manner that 
should appear to be wholly accidental. I soon 
learned, from Mr. Martianof, that several of 
them had taken an active interest in the museum, 
had been of great assistance in the collection 
and classification of specimens, and were in the 
habit of frequenting both the museum and the 
library. I should have been very dull and slow- 
witted if, in the light of this information, I had 
failed to see that archeology and anthropology 
were my trump cards, and that the best possi- 
ble thing for me to do was to cultivate science 
and take a profound interest in that museum. 
Fortunately I was a member of the American 
Geographical Society of New York and of 
the Anthropological Society of Washington, 
and hada sufficiently general smattering of natu- 
ral science to discuss any branch of it with lay- 
men and the police, even if I could not rise to 
the level of a professional like Martianof. I 
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therefore not only visited the museum at my 
earliest convenience, and took a deep anthro- 
pological interest in the Kachinski Tatars, but 
asked Mr. Martianof to allow us to take a So- 
yote plow, a lot of copper knives and axes, 
and half a dozen bronze mirrors to our room, 
where we could study them and make draw- 
ings of them at our leisure, and where, of course, 
they would be seen by any suspicious official 
who happened to call upon us, and would be 
taken by him as indications of the perfectly in- 
nocent and praiseworthy nature of our aims 
and pursuits. The result of our conspicuous 
devotion to science was that Mr. Martianof 
kept our room filled with archzeological relics 
and ethnological specimens of all sorts, and, 
moreover, brought to call upon us one even- 
ing the accomplished geologist, archzologist, 
and political exile, Dmitri Clements. I recog- 
nized the latter at once as the man to whom I 
had a round robin letter of introduction from 
a whole colony of political exiles in another 
part of Eastern Siberia, and also as the original 
of one of the biographical sketchesin Stépniak’s 
“Underground Russia.” He wasa tall, strongly 
built man about forty years of age, with a head 
and face that would attract attention in any 
popular assembly, but that would be charac- 
terized by most observers as Asiatic rather 
than European in type. The high, bald, well- 
developed forehead was that of the European 
scholar and thinker, but the dark brown eyes, 
swarthy complexion, prominent cheek-bones, 
and rather flattish nose with open, dilated nos- 
trils, suggested the features of a Buriat or 
Mongol. The lips and chin and the outlines 
of the lower jaw were concealed by a dark 
brown beard and mustache; but all the face 
that could be seen below the forehead might 
have belonged to a native of any South Siberian 
tribe. 

As soon as I could gét my round robin 
certificate of trustworthiness out of the leather 
money-belt under my shirt, where I carried all 
dangerous documents likely to be needed on 
the road, I handed it to Mr. Clements with the 
remark that although Mr. Martianof had given 
me the conventional introduction of polite so- 
ciety, he could not be expected, of course, as a 
recent acquaintance, to vouch for my moral 
character, and I begged leave, therefore, to 
submit my references. Mr. Clements read the 
letter with grave attention, went with it to one 
corner of the room, struck a match, lighted the 
paper, held it by one corner between his 
thumb and forefinger until it was entirely 
consumed, and then, dropping the ash and 
grinding it into powder on the floor under his 
foot, he turned to me and said, “ That ’s the 
safest thing to do with all such letters.” I was 
of the same opinion, but I had to carry with 
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me all the time, nevertheless, not only such let- 
ters but letters and documents infinitely more 
compromising and dangerous. After half an 
hour’s conversation Mr. Martianof suggested 
that we all come to his house and drink tea. 
The suggestion met with general approval, and 
we spent with Mr. and Mrs. Martianof the re- 
mainder of the evening. 

On the following morning we had our first 
skirmish with the Minusinsk police. Before we 
were up an Officer in a blue uniform forced his 
way into our room without card or announce- 
ment, and in rather an offensive manner de- 
manded our passports. I told him that the 
passports had been sent to the police-station 
on the day of our arrival, and had been there 
ever since. 

“ If they are there the nadziratel [inspector] 
does n’t know it,” said the officer, impudently, 

“Tt ’s his business to know it,” I replied, 
“and not to send a man around here to dis- 
turb us before we are up in the morning. We 
have been in the Empire long enough to know 
what to do with passports, and we sent ours 
to the police-station as soon as we arrived.” 

My aggressive and irritated manner appar- 
ently convinced the officer that there must be 
some official mistake or oversight in this mat- 
ter of passports, and he retired in confusion; 
but in less than ten minutes, while I was still 
lying on the floor, virtually in bed, around came 
the inspector of police himself—an evil-look- 
ing miscreant with a pock-marked face and 
green, shifty, feline eyes, who, without his uni- 
form, would have been taken anywhere for a 
particularly bad type of common convict. He 
declared that our passports were not at the po- 
lice-station, and had not been there, and that 
he wanted them immediately. He had been 
directed, furthermore, he said, by the ispravnik, 
to find out “ what kind of people” we were, 
where we had come from, and what our busi- 
ness was in Minusinsk. “ You have been mak- 
ing calls,” he said, “ upon people in the town, 
and yet the ispravnik has n’t seen anything of 
you.” 

“ Whose fault is it that he has n’t seen any- 
thing of me?” I demanded hotly. “I called on 
him the day before yesterday, did n’t find him 
at home, and left my card. If he wants to know 
‘what kind of people’ we are, why does n’t he 
return my call in a civilized manner, at a proper 
time of day, instead of sending a police officer 
around here to make impertinent inquiries be- 
fore we are up in the morning? As for the 
‘kind of people’ we are—perhaps you will be 
able to find out from these,” and I handed him 
my open letters from the Russian Minister of 
the Interior and the Minister of Foreign Af 
fairs. He glanced through them, and then, in 
a slightly changed tone and manner, inquired, 
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« Will you permit me to take these to show to 
the ispravmk ?” 

“ Certainly,” I replied; “that ’s what they 
are for.” 

He bowed and withdrew, while I went down 
to see the proprietor of the house and to find 
out what he had done with the passports. It ap- 
peared that they had been taken to the police- 
station at once, but that the police secretary 
could neither read them nor make anything 
out of them, and had stupidly or angrily de- 
clined to receive them; whereupon the propri- 
etor had brought them back and put them 
away safely ina cupboard drawer. In the course 
of half an hour the inspector of police returned 
with the open letters, which he handed me with- 
out remark. I gave him the passports with a 
brief statement of the fact that his secretary 
had declined to receive them, and we parted 
with a look of mutual dislike and suspicion. 
We were destined shortly to meet again under 
circumstances that would deepen his suspicion 
and my dislike. 

With the codperation of Mr. Martianof and 
Mr. Clements we made the acquaintance in the 
course of the next three or four days of nearly 
all the political exiles in the place, and found 
among them some of the most interesting and 
attractive people that we had met in Siberia. 
Among those with whom we became best ac- 
quainted were Mr. Ivanchin-Pisaref (Ee-van- 
chin Pée-sar-eff), a landed proprietor from the 
province of Yaroslav (Yahr-o-slav) ; Dr. Mar- 
tinof (Mar-téen-off), a surgeon from Stavropol 
(Stav-rah-pole); Ivan Petrovich Belokonski 
(Ee-van Pe-tré-vitch Bel-o-kén-skee), a young 
author and newspaper man from Kiev (Keev); 
Leonidas Zhebunof (Zheb-oon-6ff), formerly a 
student in the Kiev university; Miss Zenaid 
Zatsepina (Zen-ah-éed Zah-tsAy-pee-nah), and 
Dmitri Clements. The wives of Dr. Martinof 
and Mr. Ivanchin-Pisaref were in exile with 
them; both spoke English, and in their hos- 
pitable houses we were so cordially welcomed 
and were made to feel so perfectly at home 
that we visited them as often as we dared. Dr. 
Martinof was a man of wealth and culture, and 
at the time of his arrest was the owner ofa large 
estate near Stavropol in the Caucasus. When 
he was banished his property was put into the 
hands of an administrator appointed by the 
Minister of the Interior, and he was allowed 
for his maintenance a mere pittance of fifty dol- 
larsa month. He had never had a judicial trial, 
and had never been deprived legally of any of 
his civil rights; and yet by order of the Tsar 
his estate had been taken away from him and 
he had been banished by administrative pro- 
cess, with his wife and child, to this remote part 
of Eastern Siberia. He was not allowed at first 
even to practise his profession; but this the 


Minister of the Interior finally gave him per- 
mission to do. Some time in December, 1885, 
a few weeks before we reached Minusinsk, a 
man knocked at Dr. Martinof’s door late one 
night and said that a peasant who lived in a 
village not far from the town had been attacked 
in the forest by a bear, and so terribly mangled 
and lacerated that it was doubtful whether he 
could recover. There was no other surgeon in 
the town, and the messenger begged Dr. Mar- 
tinof to come to the wounded peasant’s Assist- 
ance. At that late hour of the night it was not 
practicable to get permission from the police 
to go outside the limits of the town, and Dr. 
Martinof, thinking that he would return before 
morning, and that the urgency of the case would 
excuse a mere technical violation of the rule 
concerning absence without leave, went with 
the messenger to the suburban village, set the 
peasant’s broken bones, sewed up his wounds, 
and saved his life. Early in the morning he 
returned to Minusinsk, thinking that no one 
in the town except his wife would be aware of 
his temporary absence. The ispravnik, Zna- 
menski, however, heard in some way of the in- 
cident, and like the stupid and brutal formalist 
that he was, made a report to General Peda- 
shenko (Ped-ah-shén-ko), the governor of the 
province, stating that the political exile Mar- 
tinof had left the town without permission, and 
asking for instructions. The governor directed 
that the offender be arrested and imprisoned. 
Dr. Martinof thereupon wrote to the governor 
a letter, of which the following is a copy. 


MINUSINSK, December 3, 1885. 

To His EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR OF THE 
PROVINCE OF YENISEISK: On this 3d day of De- 
cember, 1885, I have been notified of the receipt of 
an order from Your Excellency directing that I be 
arrested and imprisoned for temporarily leaving 
the town of Minusinsk without permission. It 
seems to me to be my duty to explain to Your 
Excellency that I went outside the limits of Min- 
usinsk for the purpose of rendering urgently 
needed medical assistance to a patient who had 
been attacked by a bear, and whose life was in 
extreme danger as the result of deep wounds and 
broken bones. There is no surgeon in the town 
except myself to whom application for help in 
such a case could be made. My services were 
required immediately, and in view of the oath 
taken by me as a surgeon! regarded it as my 
sacred duty to go, the same night I was called, 
to the place where the injured man lay. I had 
neither time nor opportunity, therefore, to give 
the police notice of my contemplated absence. 
Besides that, in the permission to practise given 
me by the Minister of the Interior there is noth- 
ing to prohibit my going outside the limits of the 
town to render medical assistance. If, notwith- 
standing this explanation, Your Excellency finds 
it necessary to hold me to accountability, I beg 
Your Excellency to issue such orders as may be 
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requisite to have me dealt with, not by adminis- 
trative process, which would be inconsistent with 
section thirty-two of the imperially confirmed 
‘¢ Rules Relating to Police Surveillance,” but by 
the method indicated in the ‘‘ Remark” which 
follows that section, and which provides that a 
person guilty of unauthorized absence from his 
assigned place of residence shall be duly tried. 
In order that such misunderstandings may not 
occur in future, I beg Your Excellency to grant 
me, upon the basis of section eight of the ‘‘ Rules 
Relating to Police Surveillance,” permission to go 
temporarily outside the limits of the town to ren- 
der medical assistance. 
SERGE V. MARTINOF, M. D. 


Governor Pedashenko did not condescend 
to make any direct reply to this letter, but 
merely sent the letter itself to the ispravnik 
Znamenski with the laconic indorsement, “ Let 
him be tried.” Of course an offender in Rus- 
sia cannot expect to be tried in less than a 
year after the accusation is made, and up to 
the time of our departure from Minusinsk the 
accused in this case was still waiting for ar- 
raignment. Since my return to the United 
States I have been informed by letters from 
Siberia that five years more have been added 
to Dr. Martinof’s term of exile. Whether this 
supplementary punishment was inflicted upon 
him because he dared to save a poor peasant’s 
life without the permission of the ispravnik, or 
merely because his behavior generally was that 
of aself-respecting Russian nobleman, and not 
that of a cringing slave, I do not know. When 
the end of an exile’s term of banishment draws 
near, the local authorities are called upon for 
a report with regard to his behavior. If the 
report be unfavorable, an addition of from one 
to five years is made to his period of exile. 
Perhaps the ispravnik Znamenski reported 
that Dr. Martinof was “insubordinate,” and 
very likely he was insubordinate. He certainly 
had grievances enough to make him so. One 
peculiarly exasperating thing happened to him 
almost in my presence. There is an adminis- 
trative regulation in force in most Siberian 
penal settlements requiring political exiles to 
appear at the police-station daily, semi-weekly, 
or weekly, and sign their names in a register. 
The intention, apparently,is to render escapes 
more difficult by forcing the exile to come, at 
short intervals, to the local authorities, and say, 
“T am still here; I have n’t escaped.” And 
as a proof that he has n’t escaped they make 
him sign his name in a book. It is a stupid 
regulation ; it affords no security whatever 
against escapes; it is intensely humiliating to 
the personal pride of the exile, especially if 
the authorities happen to be brutal, drunken, 
or depraved men; and it causes more heart- 
burning and exasperation than any other regul- 
ation in the whole exile code. 
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One morning about a week after our arrival 
in Minusinsk I was sitting in the house of Ivan- 
chin-Pisaref, when the door opened and Dr. 
Martinof came in. For a moment I hardly 
recognized him. His eyes had a strained ex- 
pression, his face was colorless, his lips trem- 
bled, and he was evidently struggling with deep 
and strong emotion. 

“What has happened?” cried Mrs. Ivan- 
chin-Pisaref, rising as if to go to him. 

“The ispravnik has ordered Marya [his 
wife] to come to the police-station,” he re- 
plied. 

For an instant I did not catch the signifi- 
cance of this fact, nor understand why it should 
so excite him. A few words of explanation, 
however, made the matter clear. Mrs. Mar- 
tinof was in hourly expectation of her confine- 
ment. I remembered, when I thought of it, 
that only the night before I had had an en- 
gagement to spend the evening at Dr. Mar- 
tinof’s house, and that he had sent me word 
not to come because his wife was ill. As it 
happened to be the day that all of the political 
exiles were required to sign their names in the 
police register, Dr. Martinof had gone to the 
ispravnik, explained his wife’s condition, said 
that she was unable to go out, and asked that 
she be excused. The ispravnik made a coarse 
remark about her, which must have been hard 
for a husband to bear, but which Dr. Martinof 
dared not resent, and said that if the woman 
was not able to walk of course she could not 
come to the police-station. This was Friday 
afternoon, and it was on the evening of that day 
that Dr. Martinof sent word to me not to come 
to his house on account of his wife’s illness. 
It turned out, however, that her suffering was 
not decisive, and early the next morning, by 
her husband’s advice, she took a walk of a few 
moments back and forth in front of the house. 
The ispravnik happened to drive past, and saw 
her. He wentat once to the police-station, and 
from there sent an officer to her with a curt note 
in which he said that if she was able to walk 
out she was able to come to the police-station, 
and that if she did not make her appearance 
within a certain short specified time, he should 
be compelled to treat her “ with all the rigor 
of the law.” The poor woman, therefore, had 
to choose between the risk, on the one hand, 
of having her child born at the police-station 
in the presence of the ispravnik and his green- 
eyed assistant, and the certainty, on the other, 
of having it born in one of the cells of the 
Minusinsk prison. If her husband should at- 
tempt to defend her, or to resist the officers 
sent to take her into custody, he would simply 
beknocked downandthrown into asolitary con- 
finement cell, and then, perhaps, be separated 
from her altogether by a sentence of banishment 
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to the arctic region of Yakutsk on the general 
and elastic charge of “ resisting the authorities.” 
The stupid brutality of the ispravnik’s action 
in this case was made the more conspicuous 
by the circumstance that Mrs. Martinof’s term 
of exile would expire by limitation in about two 
weeks, and she would then be a free woman. 
Not only, therefore, was her condition such as 
to render escape at that time utterly impossi- 
ble, but there was no imaginable motive for 
escape. Long before she would recover from 
her confinement sufficiently to travel she would 
be free to go where she liked. This made no 
difference, however, totheispravnik. Acertain 
administrative regulation gave him power to 
drag to the police-station a delicate, refined, 
and cultivated woman at the moment when 
VoL. XLIT.— 104. 
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she was about to undergo the great trial of 
maternity ; and drag her to the police-station 
he did. I think that his action was the result 
rather of stupidity and senseless formalism than 
of deliberate malignity. The rules and regu- 
lations which control the actions of a petty 
Russian bureaucrat — as contradistinguished 
from a human being — require the periodical 
appearance of every political exile at the police- 
station. No exception is made by the law in 
favor of women inchild-birth, or women whose 
term of banishment is about to expire, and the 
ispravnik Znamenski acted in the case of the 
wife just as he had previously acted in the case 
of the husband; that is, obeyed the rules 
with a stupid and brutish disregard of all the 
circumstances. 
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The two weeks that we spent in Minusinsk 
were full of interest and adventurous excite- 
ment. The ispravnik was evidently suspicious 
of us, notwithstanding our open letters, and 
did not return our call. The green-eyed in- 
spector of police surprised me one day in the 
house of the political exile Mr. Ivanchin-Pi- 
saref, and doubtless made a report thereupon 
to his superior officer, and it seemed sometimes 
as if even science would not save us. I suc- 
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Minusinsk, I decided to get rid of all my note- 
books, documents, letters from political con- 
victs, and other dangerous and incriminating 
papers, by sending them through the mails io 
a friend in St. Petersburg. To intrust such ma- 
terial to the Russian postal department seemed 
a very hazardous thing to do, but my friends 
assured me that the postal authorities in Minu- 
sinsk were honorable men, who would not be- 
tray to the police the fact that I had sent such 
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ceeded, however, in establishing pleasant per- 
sonal relations with the colonel of gendarmes 
and the Government procureur from Krasno- 
yarsk, told them frankly all about our acquain- 
tance with Clements, Ivanchin-Pisaref, and the 
other political exiles, as if it was the most nat- 
ural thing in the world for us to meet them on 
account of our common interest in archzology, 
anthropology, and the museum, and behaved, 
generally, asif it afforded me the greatest plea- 
sure to tell them—the colonel of gendarmes 
and the procureur—all that I was doing in 
Minusinsk, and to share with them all my 
experiences. What reports were made to St. 
Petersburg with regard to us I do not know; 
bat they had no evil results. We were not 
searched and we were not arrested. 

Upon the advice of some of my friends in 


a package, and that there was little probability 
of its being opened or examined in St. Peters- 
burg. They thought that the danger of losing 
my notes and papers in the mails was not nearly 
so great as the danger of having them taken 
from me as the result of a police search. The 
material in question amounted in weight to 
about forty pounds, but as packages of all sizes 
are commonly sent by mail in Russia, mere 
bulk in itself was not a suspicious circumstance. 
I had a box made by an exiled Polish carpen- 
ter, took it to my room at night, put into it the 
results of my whole Siberian experience,— most 
of the dangerous papers being already con- 
cealed in the covers of books and the hollow 
sides of small boxes,—sewed it up carefully in 
strong canvas, sealed it with more than twenty 
seals, and addressed it to a friend in St. Peters- 
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burg whose political trustworthiness was be- 
yond suspicion and whose mail, I believed, 
would not be tampered with. Thursday morn- 
ing, about half an hour before the semi-weekly 
post was to leave Minusinsk for St. Petersburg, 
I carried the box down into the courtyard un- 
der the cover of an overcoat, put it into a sleigh, 
threw a robe over it, and went with it myself 
to the post-office. The officials asked no ques- 
tion, but weighed the package, gave me a writ- 
ten receipt for it, and tossed it carelessly upon 
a pile of other mail matter that a clerk was put- 
ting into large leather pouches. I gave one 
last look at it, and left the post-office with a 
heavy heart. From that time forward I was 
never free from anxiety about it. That package 
contained all the results of my Siberian work, 
and its loss would be simply irreparable. As 
week after week passed, and I heard nothing 
about it, I was strongly tempted to telegraph 
my friend and find out whether it had reached 
him; but I knew that such a telegram might 
increase the risk, and I refrained. 

On many accounts we were more reluctant 
to leave Minusinsk than any other town at 
which we had stopped on our homeward way, 
but as a distance of 3000 miles still lay be- 
tween us and St. Petersburg, and as we were 
anxious to reach European Russia, if possible, 
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THE IRBIT FAIR. 


before the breaking up of the winter roads, it 
was time for us to resume our journey. Thurs- 
day, February 4, we made farewell calls upon 
the political exiles as well as upon Mr. Mar- 
tianof, Mr. Safianof, and Dr. Malinin, who had 
been particularly kind to us, and set out with 
a troika (tréy-kah) of “ free” horses for the 
city of Tomsk, distant 475 miles. Instead of 
following the Yenisei River back to Krasno- 
yarsk, which would have been going far out of 
our way, we decided to leave it a short distance 
below Minusinsk and proceed directly to Tomsk 
by a short cut across the steppes, keeping the 
great Siberian road on our right all the way. 
Nothing of interest happened to us until late in 
the evening, when, just as we were turning up 
from the river into a small peasant village, the 
name of which I have now forgotten, both we 
and our horses were startled by the sudden 
appearance of a wild-looking man in a long, 
tattered sheepskin coat, who, from the shelter 
of a projecting cliff, sprang into the road ahead 
of us, shouting a hoarse but unintelligible 
warning, and brandishing in the air an armful 
of blazing birch-bark and straw. 

«“ What’s the matter ? ” I said to our driver, 
as our horses recoiled in affright. 

“Tt ’s the plague-guard,” he replied. “He 
says we must be smoked.” 
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The cattle-plague was then prevailing exten- 
sively in the valley of the upper Yenisei, and 
it appeared that round this village the peasants 
had established a sanitary cordon with the hope 
of protecting their own live stock from conta- 
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overtaken by a howling Arctic gale on a great 
desolate plain thirty or forty versts west of the 
Yenisei and about 150 versts from Minusinsk, 
The road was soon hidden by drifts of snow, 
there were no fences or telegraph-poles to 
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gion. They had heard of the virtues of fumi- 
gation, and were subjecting to that process 
every vehicle that crossed the village limits. 
The “plague-guard” burned straw, birch-bark, 
and other inflammable and smoke-producing 
substances around and under our pavoska until 
we were half strangled and our horses were 
frantic with fear, and then he told us gravely 
that we were “ purified” and might proceed. 

On Friday, the day after our departure from 
Minusinsk, the weather became cold and blus- 
tering. The road after we left the Yenisei was 
very bad, and late in the afternoon we were 


mark its location, we could not proceed faster 
than a walk, and every three hundred or four 
hundred yards we had to get out and push, 
pull, or lift our heavy pavoska from a deep soft 
drift. An hour or two after dark we lost the 
road altogether and became involved in a laby- 
rinth of snowdrifts and shallow ravines where 
we could make little or no progressjand where 
our tired and dispirited horses finally balked 
and refused to move. In vain our driver 
changed them about, harnessed them tandem, 
coaxed, cursed, and savagély whipped them. 
They were perfectly well aware that they were 
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off the road, and that nothing was to be gained 
by floundering about aimlessly the rest of the 


night on that desert of drifted snow. The driver 
ejaculated, “ Akh Bozhemoi! Bozhemoi!” [“O 
my God! my God!” |, besought his patron saint 
to inform him what he had done to deserve 
such punishment, and finally whimpered and 
cried like a school-boy in his wrath and dis- 
couragement. I suggested at last that he had 
better leave us there, mount one of the horses, 
find the road, if possible, go to the nearest set- 
tlement, and then come back after us with lan- 
terns, fresh horses, and men. He acted upon 
the suggestion, and Frost and I were left alone 
on the steppe in our half-capsized pavoska, 
hungry, exhausted, and chilled to the bone, 
with nothing to do but listen to the howling 
of the wind and wonder whether our driver in 
the darkness and in such weather would be 
able to find a settlement. The long, dismal 
night wore away at last, the storm abated a 
little towards morning, and soon after day- 
break our driver made his appearance with 
ropes, crowbars, three fresh horses, and a stal- 
wart peasant from a neighboring village. They 
soon extricated us from our difficulties, and 
early in the forenoon we drove into the little 
settlement of Ribalskaya (Ree-bahl-skah-yah), 
and alighted from our pavoska after fourteen 
hours’ exposure to a winter gale on a desolate 
steppe without sleep, food, or drink. When we 
had warmed and refreshed ourselves with hot 
tea in a peasant’s cabin, we ate what breakfast 
we could get, slept two or three hours on a 
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plank bench, and then with fresh horses and a 
new driver went on our way. 

The overland journey in winter from the 
boundary line of Eastern Siberia to St. Peters- 
burg has often been made and described by 
English and American travelers, and it does 
not seem to me necessary to dwell upon its 
hardships, privations, and petty adventures. 
We reached Tomsk in a temperature of thirty- 
five degrees below zero on the fifth day after 
our departure from Minusinsk, renewed our 
acquaintance with the Tomsk colony of exiles, 
gave them the latest news from their friends 
in the Trans-Baikal and at the mines of Kara 
(Kah-rah), and then continued our journey 
homeward. On the 22d of February — Wash- 
ington’s birthday — we reached Omsk, stopped 
there twenty-four hours to rest and celebrate, 
and then went on by what is known as the 
“ merchants’ short cut” to Tobolsk. We were 
again surprised in the vicinity of Omsk by the 
appearance of camels. We had of course recon- 
ciled our preconceived ideas with the existence 
of camels in Siberia during the summer, but we 
had never stopped to think what became of 
them in the winter, and were very much as- 
tonished one frosty moonlight night to see 
three or four of them drawing Kirghis sledges. 

Beyond Omsk we began to meet enormous 
freight-sledges of a new type drawn by six or 
eight horses and loaded with goods from the 
Irbit (Eér-beet) fair. Some of them were as 
big asa cottage gable-roof with a little trough- 
shaped box perched on the summit for the 
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driver, the merchant, and his clerk. The great 
annual fair at Irbit in Western Siberia is sec- 
ond in importance only to the world-renowned 
fair of Nizhni Novgorod (Neézh-nee Nov-gor- 
od), and is visited by merchants and traders 
from the remotest parts of northern Asia. The 
freight-sledges that go to it and come from it 
in immense numbers in the latter part of the 
winter cut up the roads in the vicinity of Tiu- 
men and Tobolsk so that they become almost 
impassable on account of deep ruts, hollows, and 
long, dangerous side-hill slides. We capsized 
twice in this part of the route notwithstanding 
the wide spread of our outriggers, and once we 
were dragged in our overturned pavoska down 
a long, steep hill and badly shaken and bruised 
before we could extricate ourselves from our 
sheepskin bag and crawl out. Rest and sleep 
on such a road were of course almost out of 
the question, and I soon had reason to feel 
very anxious about Mr. Frost’s health. He 
was quiet and patient, bore suffering and pri- 
vation with extraordinary fortitude, and never 
made the least complaint of anything; but it 
was evident, nevertheless, that he was slowly 
breaking down under the combined nervous 
and physical strain of sleeplessness, jolting, and 
constant fear of arrest. When we reached 
Tobolsk on the last day of February, and took 
off our heavy furs in the little log hotel under 
the bluff to which we had been recommended, 


I was shocked at his appearance. How serious 
his condition was may be inferred from the fact 
that about midnight that night he crept noise- 
lessly over to the place where I was lying asleep 
on the floor, pressed his lips closely to my ear, 
and in a hoarse whisper said, “ They are going 
to murder us!” I was so taken by surprise, and 
so startled, that I snatched my revolver from un- 
der my pillow and had it cocked before I waked 
sufficiently to grasp the situation and to realize 
that Mr. Frost was in a high nervous fever, due 
chiefly to prolonged sleeplessness, and that the 
contemplated murder was nothing but an hal- 
lucination. 

In the course of the next day I made, under 
the guidance of the chief of police, a very super- 
ficial examination of two convict prisons, but 
did not find much in them that was of inter- 
est. I also visited the belfry where now hangs 
the first exile to Siberia—the famous bell of 
Uglich (Oo-glitch), which was banished to 
Tobolsk in 1593 by order of the Tsar Boris 
Gudenof for having rung the signal for the in- 
surrection in Uglich at the time of the assassina- 
tion of the Crowh Prince Dmitri. The exiled 
bell has been purged of its iniquity, has re- 
ceived ecclesiastical consecration, and now 
calls the orthodox people of Tobolsk to pray- 
ers. The inhabitants of Uglich have recently 
been trying to recover their bell upon the plea 
that it has been sufficiently punished by three 
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centuries of exile for its political untrustworthi- 
ness in 1593, and that it ought now to be al- 
lowed to return to its home. 

late in the afternoon I walked over to the 
little plateau east of the city where stands the 
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can appreciate who have traveled eight thou- 
sand miles in springless vehicles over Siberian 
roads. 

We reached the Russian capital on the rgth 
of March, and as soon as J had left Mr. Frost 
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monument erected in honor of Yermak, the con- 
queror of Siberia, and then, returning to the 
hotel, paid our bill, ordered post-horses, and 
proceeded to Tiumen, reaching the latter place 
on the following day. 

A week’s rest at Tiumen, with plenty of sleep 
and good food, and the inspiriting companion- 
ship of English-speaking people, restored Mr. 
Frost's strength so that we were able to start 
lor St. Petersburg by rail Tuesday, March 9. 
How delightful it was to move swiftly out of 
liumen in a luxurious railroad car only those 


at a hotel with our baggage, I called a droshky, 
drove to the house of the friend to whom I had 
sent my precious box of note-books and pa- 
pers, and, with a fast-beating heart, rang the 
bell and gave the servant my card. Before my 
friend made his appearance I was in a perfect 
fever of excitement and anxiety. Suppose the 
box had been opened by the post-office or po- 
lice officials, and its contents seized. What 
should I have to show for almost a year of 
work and suffering? How much could I re- 
member of all that I had seen and heard? 
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What should I do without the written record of 
names, dates, and all the multitudinous and mi- 
nute details that give verisimilitude to a story ? 

My friend entered the room with as calm and 
unruffled a countenance as if he had never 
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Again my heart sank; evidently he had not 
received it. “Oh, yes,” he continued, as if 
with a sudden flash of comprehension ; “ the 
big square box sewed up in canvas. Yes; 
that ’s here.” 
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heard of a box of papers, and my heart sank. 
I had half expected to be able to see that box 


in his face. I cannot remember whether I ex- 
pressed any pleasure at meeting him, or made 
any inquiries with regard to his health. For 
one breathless moment he was to me merely 
the possible custodian of a box. I think he 
asked me when I arrived, and remarked that 
he had some letters for me; but all I am cer- 
tain of is that, after struggling with myself for 
a moment, until I thought I could speak with- 
out any manifestation of excitement, I inquired 
simply, “ Did you receive a box from me?” 
“A box?” he repeated interrogatively. 


I was told afterward that there was no per- 
ceptible change in the gloomy March weather 
of St. Petersburg at that moment, but I am con- 
fident, nevertheless, that at least four suns, of 
the largest size known to astronomy, began 
immediately to shine into my friend’s front 
windows, and that I could hear robins and 
meadowlarks singing all up and down the 
Nevski Prospect. 

I sent the precious notes and papers out of 
the Empire by a special messenger, in order to 
avoid the danger of a possible search of my own 
baggage at the frontier, and four days later Mr. 
Frost and I were in London. 


George Kennan, 
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Sei\HE Capelles were Louisi- 
anians, of French descent, 
and before the. war lived 
in New Orleans, occasion- 
ally visiting their planta- 

4 tionson the Red River. But 
3 Anthony Capelle was killed 
in the battle of Vicksburg, 
nder Mrs. Anthony Capelle 
sold the Red River plantations for about half 
their value, placed her New Orleans property 
in the hands of a lawyer, gathered up some of 
her household stuffs, books, and other things 
she prized, and with her little daughter Made- 
line, and one old negro who had spent his life 
in the service of the Capelles, removed to Mari- 
etta, Georgia. ‘Those were days of change 
and great confusion, and she disappeared from 
New Orleans and the knowledge of old friends 
without calling forth comment or question, 
and she was received into the social life of 
Marietta in the same way. It was not the time 
to sit in judgment on one’s neighbors, to probe 
for secret motives or purposes. A common woe 
made all akin. From a merchant and planter 
who wished to sell out and go west to recu- 
perate his broken fortunes Agnese Capelle 
bought a house and lot on the northeast side 
of the town, and with her small family settled 
quietly down. It was a picturesque old house, 
built after the colonial fashion, and set back 
from the street in the seclusion of an oak grove. 
In the early spring the graveled walks were 
bordered with jonquils and mountain pink, and 
from April to December the roses bloomed 
along the garden fence and around the piazza. 
The tumult following the war died away. 
People ceased to go about with a helpless, be- 
wildered look as they learned to adjust them- 
selves to the new conditions of life, and realized 
that the negro could no longer be regarded as 
a slave, but as a free citizen, with all the rights 
and privileges of citizenship. The laws of the 
country made white and black equal, but there 
was some bitter triumph in the consciousness 
that the unwritten social laws would hold them 
forever apart, two distinct races, one degraded 
by color and past servitude. On the surface of 
life the agitations and thrills of the strong under- 
currents ceased tomake much impression; they 
had sunk too deep. The country at large set- 
tled to outward peace, and from politics and 
social questions attention turned to commerce 
and manufacture, to the development of rich 
mineral resources, and to literature. But the 
VoL. XLII.— 105-106, 
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years passed quietly enough over the Capelles. 
They were so strongly fixed in their pride 
and prejudices against social equality that 
they pursued their own gentle, even way un- 
touched by the convulsions and throes of fierce 
indignation around them. Their servants were 
treated with kindness and consideration, and 
when the old man who had clung to them with 
unbroken faith through slavery and freedom 
died, they wept over him, and felt that a noble 
friend had been lost, though also a negro and a 
servant. And Madeline developed into woman- 
hood, beginning her education at her mother’s 
knee, and finishing it at a college in Virginia. 

She was gifted above the average girl in wit 
and beauty, and possessed not only fascinating, 
lovely manners, but the tenderest heart and 
the finest sympathies. She was a girl of ardent 
temperament, but refined and delicate in all 
her tastes, and pure in thought and aspiration. 
She had strong convictions and opinions of her 
own, read and reflected more than the ordinary 
Southern girl, and loved music passionately. 
The simplest strain could make her eyes kindle, 
her color come and go, in a sort of silent rap- 
ture, and the pathos of a negro song moved 
her heart deeply. In person she was slightly 
above medium height, and held her head with 
an imperial grace not at all unsuitable to her 
youth and her French ancestry. Her hair was 
burnished brown, with a crisp wave in it, her 
eyes blue-gray and brilliant. But she lacked 
the clear, thin, transparent skin usually accom- 
panying such hair and eyes, the blood pulsing 
through it pink as a rose. Hers was soft as 
velvet, with an opaque creamy tint, and only 
the faintest suggestion of color ordinarily. She 
had scores of friends, and in her own small 
family circle was looked upon as the most 
beautiful and lovable girl in the world. In 
Agnese Capelle’s love for this fair daughter 
there was a passionate protective tenderness, 
a subtle quality one would have called pity, 
had not such a thing seemed absurd in con- 
nection with Madeline. While not betraying 
any undue anxiety over her marriage and set- 
tlement in life, she studied each suitor that ap- 
peared on the scene, and, if eligible, gave him 
a gracious welcome. But Madeline’s heart re- 
mained in her own possession until she met 
Roger Everett. 

Marietta was just attracting the attention 
of the Northern invalid and also the Northern 
capitalist. A few delicate, weak-lunged peo- 
ple had found their way to it, and a company 
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of enterprising men had projected a railroad 
to pass through the north Georgia mountains, 
across the Blue Ridge, and into North Carolina 
and Tennessee. Along the line of this road 
marble quarries were being opened and gold 
and talc mines discovered; but Marietta still 
preserved its provincial ways and appearances, 
its best houses the old colonial mansions, its 
churches overgrown with ivy, Cherokee-rose 
hedges bounding the pastures and gardens on 
the outskirts of the town and inclosing the 
neglected-looking graveyard. Its picturesque 
hills were overshadowed by Kennesaw Moun- 
tain, with the solitary peak of Lost Mountain 
rising far to the south, and the dim, broken 
outline of the Blue Ridge range bounding the 
northern horizon. The hills and the mountains 
are still there, but the town has caught the 
spirit of progress sweeping with electrical effect 
over the South. Handsome modern residences 
are springing up, hotels and boarding-houses 
are being opened, and on the northeast side 
of the town a beautiful national cemetery has 
been laid out, where the Union soldiers who 
fell in the battles around Atlanta lie buried. 
The public square is still the scene of lively 
traffic in the fall, when the streets are crowded 
with wagons heavily loaded with cotton, the 
farmers, white and black, standing around, 
clothed in jeans and homespun, while the 
buyers go about thrusting sampling-hooks into 
the great bales to test the quality of the cotton 
and to determine its market value. But these 
brown, tobacco-chewing countrymen jostle 
the New Yorker, the Bostonian, and, indeed, 
people from all parts of the Union, seeking 
health and fortune. 

Roger Everett was one of the first New Eng- 
land men to find his way to Marietta and to 
invest in the Pickens County Marble Works. 
He belonged to ¢he Everetts of Massachusetts, 
a family of strong abolitionists, and possessed 
his share of the traditional New England re- 
serve and the deeply rooted New England 
pride. For a year or two he devoted himself 
almost exclusively to business, making only 
occasional visits to Marietta; but his circle of 
acquaintances widened, and, being young and 
handsome and cultivated, he was at last drawn 
into the social life of the town, and few parties 
or picnics were complete without him. He 
and Madeline met at one of the picnics, danced 
together once at one of the parties, but their 
acquaintance really began the day a large 
party went up the new railroad to the marble 
works. It fell to Everett to play the part 


of cicerone, and though Madeline shrieked . 


less and asked fewer questions than the other 
girls, there was an intelligent comprehension 
in her eyes when he explained the process 
of getting out the marble from the quarries, 


and the machinery used for cutting it into 
blocks, that made him feel that he was talking 
directly to her. They lunched on the bank of 
Long Swamp Creek, with the purple shadows 
of the mountains falling over them, and moun- 
tain laurel in bloom all about them. Then 
Madeline and the young Northerner strolled 
away down the stream to look for maidenhair 
ferns. They talked at first on general topics, 
and then the girl asked some questions about 
the North, drawing in her breath with little 
quivering sighs as he told her of frozen rivers, 
of snows so deep one could scarcely walk 
through them, of sleighing and skating. 

“ And—and is it true what they say about 
the negroes? ”she questioned hesitatingly, 
curious to hear with her own ears the opinion 
of one of these rabid abolitionists— at least 
she had read in the papers that they were 
rabid. 

He smiled, broke off a bit of laurel, pink and 
fragrant, and offered it to her. 

“ What do they say, Miss Capelle ?” 

“ That they are equal—that we should rec- 
ognizethem. Oh, I hardly know how toexplain 
it,” breaking off with a little laugh, not caring to 
tread too boldly on delicate ground for fear he 
should feel wounded. 

“We respect them where they deserve it, 
just as we do all men,” he said calmly. 

“ Regardless of color?” 

“ Yes. What has the color of a man’s skin 
to do with the question of his worth ?” 

“ Everything, if he isa negro. Could you— 
I beg your pardon for asking the question— 
sit at the table with a negro, actually break 
bread with him as your equal ?” 

“Tf he were a gentleman, yes,” firmly, his 
blue eyes meeting hers fearlessly. 

“ Oh, oh! how could you? I cannot under- 
stand it. I am fond of some negroes. I loved 
Uncle Sam, I like Aunt Dilsey, and I’m sorry 
for them as a race, but meet them on common 
ground I could not.” And then they drifted 
away from the dangerous topic. 

He walked with her and her mother to the 
train that evening, and Mrs. Capelle invited 
him warmly and graciously to call upon them 
when he came to Marietta again. 

“ He is interesting,” she said to Madeline, 
with a backward glance through the car win- 
dow at his tall, slight figure as the train swept 
them away from the station. 

“ Do you think so, chérie mama? ” indiffer- 
ently, er eyes looking down upon her lap. 

“ He is handsome and well-bred.” 

“ Oh, he is a Yankee,” maliciously. 

“ He is a gentleman.” 

And then they looked at each other and 
laughed gently, and Madeline held up a little 
paper-weight of pale pink marble, veined with 
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threads of white, that he had selected and 
ordered polished for her as a souvenir of the 
day. 

Frew that day it was a clear case of strong 
mutual attraction. Whatthough they had been 
differently trained, and their opinions clashed 
onsome points ? They came out of wordy con- 
troversies firmer friends than ever. There was 
never-ending interest in their combats, and the 
lightest jest or banter held a fascination keen as 
the brightest wit. Hecalled Madeline a narrow- 
minded, illiberal provincial, for holding such 
fierce prejudices against the colored people, 
and she retorted that the negro had become a 
sentiment to the North, and that if they, the 
Yankees, would givesome of their attention and 
pity to the poor white people crowding their 
large cities, the South would solve its own great 
problem. Sometimes they partedin anger; but 
it was short-lived, for love drew them with ir- 
resistible force, and if they disagreed on a few 
questions, how many hopes, thoughts, and de- 
sires they had in common, what taste and 
sympathy ! 

Mrs. Capelle looked on, sighed, and smiled, 
but waited in silence for Madeline’s confidence. 
And ,one evening she came in, knelt at her 
mother’s feet, put her arms around her, and 
pressed her flushed, tremulous, radiant face 
against her bosom. Mrs. Capelle flushed and 
trembled herself, and gathered that proud 
young head closer to her heart. 

“You have promised to marry him,” she 
said in a whisper. 

“ He asked me again this evening. I could 
not put him off,” Madeline confessed, also 
in a whisper. 

“ Coquette! Did you want to put him off?” 

“ N-—no.” 

“Oh, oh! he is a Yankee.” 

“T love him.” 

“He may take you away to his hard, his 
cold New England.” 

“We are to live here with you.” 

“Without consulting me? Fie, what ag- 
gressive children!” 

“ You are glad, mama. Why are you so glad 
I’m to be married ? ” 

“T am longing to see you safe, my darling,” 
dropping her teasing tone, and speaking with 
sudden agitation. 

“Am I not safe with you ? ” lifting her head, 
and looking tenderly into the delicate face 
above her. 

“ But I am not strong, sweet, and I may be 
called suddenly from you some day, and it is 
not good for girls to be alone. It will be com- 
lorting to leave you in such hands. He is no- 
ble, he is good, and will love you faithfully. 
Ah, Madeline, he is strong and firm ; he will 
tule my wilful girl.” 
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“ T should not love him if I could rule him,” 
said Madeline, proudly. 

Mrs. Capelle laughed, and kissed her. “Tell 
me all about it,” she said softly. They talked 
until the hand of the clock pointed to twelve, 
and only the barking of a dog or two pierced 
the silence resting upon the town. 

“ We have no secrets — no secrets from each 
other, have we, mama?” said Madeline with 
a happy laugh. 

“ No secrets, sweet ? No, no; there should 
be no secrets between mother and child,” said 
the elder woman ; but her eyes fell, a paleness 
swept over her face. It was a swift, subtle 
change, unnoticed by the girl in the delicious 
absorption of her thoughts. 

That was a winter to live in the memory of 
those lovers as long as they lived. Every one 
of the swiftly flying days seemed to have its 
own special joy, its own sweet experiences. 
When apart, there were long letters written out 
of the fullness of their hearts ; when together, 
long talks, or delicious silences in which it 
seemed enough that they could be together. 

And there were letters from his New England 
home to her, one from his mother as sweet and 
gentle as her own mother could have written. 

“She must be lovely, Roger,” she said to 
her lover. 

“She is,” he replied with proud loyalty. “I 
am longing for you to see her.” 

“T shrink from it, for if she should not be 
pleased with me—” 

“She must, she cannot help it, dearest. Ah! 
you know that you ‘ll charm her,” putting his 
hand under her chin, and turning her face up- 
ward to his eyes, its palpitant color, proud, shy 
eyes, and lovely tremulousness, a tacit confes- 
sion of his power. 

Before she could elude him—for with all 
her caressing ways and southern temperament, 
lending itself so naturally to demonstrativeness, 
she was very chary of her favors —he drew her 
into his arms against his neart, and kissed her. 

Mrs. Capelle spent those winter days sew- 
ing on fine linen, cambric, sheer muslin, and 
lace, stitching many loving thoughts into the 
dainty garments intended for Madeline’s ward- 
robe. Imperceptibly, as it were, she had grown 
very fragile, and the least excitement caused 
her to palpitate and tremble, with flushed face 
and hand pressed upon her heart. 

She had been a devout Catholic in her youth, 
and though removed from her church, she still 
occasionally attended mass in Atlanta, and went 
to confessional. But as the winter passed her 
thoughts turned longingly to Father Vincent, 
her old father confessor, and one day in the 
early spring she received a letter from him. 
He would in a short time pass through Ma- 
rietta on his way to the North. Could he stop 
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for a day with them ? It seemed such a direct 
answer to her secret desire for his counsel that 
she joyfully hastened to reply, telling him how 
she needed his advice and his blessing. 

She had rejoiced over Madeline’s engage- 
ment, but as the time set for her marriage drew 
near some secret trouble seemed to wear upon 
her, much to the girl’s distress. 

“‘ What is it, mama ?” she asked, sitting at 
her feet, and taking her hand and laying it 
against her cheek. 

“ What can it be but the loss of you, sweet ?” 
she replied quickly. “ You must allow me to 
be jealous and foolish.” 

“ But you are not going to lose me, dearest 
mama, and are you sure—I have fancied there 
must be something else troubling you.” 

“ Indeed you must not think so; I am sel- 
fish to—” 

“‘ Selfish ! You, the best and sweetest woman 
in the world, selfish! I ’ll not believe that.” 
Still she did not feel satisfied, and felt greatly 
relieved when Father Vincent came, and she 
saw her mother brighten and look like her old 
self. It was about two weeks before the wed- 
ding that he came, and was persuaded to stop 
with them two days instead of one. He was 
an old man, small, slender, and ascetic-look- 
ing, with clear, calm eyes, and a sweet voice. 

It was the afternoon of his arrival that Mad- 
eline went out to make some calls, but after 
one visit changed her mind, and returned 
home. She did not at once go to her mother, 
knowing that she and Father Vincent would 
probably have much to say to each other, but 
turned into the parlor, cool, dusky, and de- 
serted, and went to the little alcove, where she 
had left her embroidery and the last letter from 
her lover. It was simply a corner of the big 
room, furnished with aloungeand a small table, 
and shut in by soft silk curtains. How long 
she had been there, re-reading that letter,dream- 
ing over her work, she could not tell, when 
roused by footsteps and voices in the room — 
her mother and the priest. 

“You hinted at some special cause for trouble 
in your letter,” he said, as they sat down in close 
proximity to those curtains and Madeline’s 
retreat. 

“ Yes; it concerns Madeline.” 

“ What of her? I thought her future had 
been settled. Is she not to be married in a 
short time ?” 

“Yes; but, Father, she is not my child, and 
I am growing doubtful of the honor of my 
course in regard to this marriage.” 

“ Not your child!” exclaimed Father Vin- 
cent in surprise, for he thought that he knew 
all the Capelle secrets. 

“No. I would to God that she were,” she 
said with deep emotion, “for I love her so 
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well that I ’d gladly give my life to know that 
pure, unmixed blood flowed in her veins.” 

His chair creaked as he drew it a little nearer 
hers ; his voice sank to a low key. 

“You do not mean—” 

“Yes; her mother was a quadroon,” in a 
trembling whisper. 

Did he hear that strange gasping sigh, as of 
a dumb creature struck by a mortal blow, that 
he so quickly and abruptly exclaimed: 

“ Where is she now?” 

“ Out calling. I did not dare speak of this 
while she was in the house, for fear the very 
walls would betray the secret. She must never 
know it,never. It would ruin her life, kill her, 
my poor, proud child.” 

Her voice broke in tears. 

“Tell me the whole story,” said the priest 
gently, but with authority. 

“ Yes, yes; that is what I am longing to do. 
The secret has become a burden to me; I want 
to be assured that I have acted rightly about 
her marriage. You remember my husband's 
brother, Lawrence Capelle ?” 

“Well, very well; a handsome young fel- 
low, but rather wild.” 

“ And lovable with it all. He died while my 
husband and I were in France,— we were there 
three years,—and before his death he wrote 
to Anthony, begging him to look after the wel- 
fare of a child, a baby, and giving the history 
of his attachment to a beautiful quadroon in 
New Orleans. Her mother had been a slave, 
but this girl had been born free, received a very 
good education, and grew up superior to her 
class. She had loved him with rare faith and 
tenderness, and died at the birth of their 
child.” 

“ They were not married, of course.” 

“* Married? Oh, no; but he had really been 
quite fond of her, and he dwelt at length upon 
the beauty and intelligence of the child. We 
came home very quietly, and before going to 
our own house, or betraying ourpresence to even 
intimate friends, we sought her out, and the mo- 
thent I took her in my arms, looked into her 
eyes,— Lawrence’s own beautiful gray eyes, 
smiling with innocent fearlessness straight into 
my own,—my heart wentout to herinsucha gush 
of love, pity, tenderness, I did not feel that I 
could ever be parted from her. Father, she was 
the loveliest, most lovable child I ever saw. 
We adopted her, we made her our very own, 
and no one knew that she had not really been 
born to us abroad. Not even to you, Father, 
did we confess the truth. The war came then, 
and Anthony died at Vicksburg; but I could 
not feel utterly alone, utterly bereft, while I 
had Madeline. I made plans for her; I said 
that she should never know that she was not 
truly my own child. Her training, her educa- 
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tion, became the absorbing interest of my life. 
After the close of the war I thought it best for 
her sake to leave New Orleans, to seek a new 
and more obscure home, away from old friends, 
old ties. If we remained there she might in 
some way learn the truth. We came here, you 
and my lawyer alone knowing where to find us. 
I have brought her up most carefully. She is 
refined, beautiful, accomplished, and innocent 
as a young girl should be, but you can see fr 
yourself what she is. I instilled the strongest 
race prejudices into her mind. I impressed it 
upon her that the negro is an inferior creature, 
a servant of servants, to be treated with kind- 
ness, but never to be considered an equal; for 
a morbid fear that her mother’s blood would 
betray itself in some coarse or degraded taste 
haunted me. But I am no longer afraid for her. 
Have I acted with wisdom ? Have I done well 
to lift her up?” 

“ Assuredly; only””—he reflected a moment 
—“only your extreme course in regard to color 
prejudice would make the truth a hundred- 
fold harder to bear should she discover it.” 

‘ But she shall not discover it. In two weeks 
she will be married to this young Northerner, 
her life merged into his, her very name lost. 
Is it right, is it cheating him ?” 

“If you cannot tell her, then you must not 
tell him, for it would only be to raise a barrier 
of secrecy between them.” 

“ Tell me there is no dishonesty, no sin in it, 
and my heart will be at rest.” 

“ According to my understanding, Agnese 
Capelle, there is none, but the highest human 
understanding is at best but poor authority. 
You have rescued this child from the common 
fate of her class, elevated her, thrown around 
her love, protection, the honor of a good name. 
You save her from the consequences of her 
father’s sin. Be contented with your work. For 
marriage will be the crowning of it, and if she 
is noble, neither origin nor birth can make her 
less precious to her husband. I only wish there 
were more women like you in this country.” 

— drew a long breath of relief, but humbly 
sald: 

“ Donotcredit me with being a humanitarian. 
It was simply for love of her I did it all, and 
lately I have craved your blessing on it, Father 
Vincent, for I have developed the heart-disease 
hereditary in my family, and look any hour to 
be called hence.” 

A little longer they talked, and then went 
away, Mrs. Capelle to seek some repose after 
the excitement of the interview, and the priest 
to stroll about the grounds in prayer or medi- 
tation. 

When the last sound of their footsteps and 
voices died away, the curtains were drawnaside, 
and Madeline came out of her retreat. She 
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looked wan and ghastly, and groped her way 
across the room and up to her own apartment 
as though stricken with sudden blindness. 

She*closed and locked the door, then flung 
herself prone upon the floor. She felt like writh- 
ing and screaming aloud instead of lying there 
like a senseless log, only her tongue seemed 
paralyzed, her body numbed. And yetshe could 
think, think with burning, agonizing intensity. 
Could it be true or only a hideous nightmare 
out of which she would presently wake? Her 
mother a quadroon, her grandmother a slave ! 
She wondered that the very thought of it did 
not kill her. Her name, her pride, everything 
that she had cherished, had been torn from her, 
and she—she had been hurled down into a 
black abyss where she must grovel and suffer 
until death set her free. Strange visions seemed 
to come before her out of the remote past, vis- 
ions of African jungles, of black, half-naked 
savages borne across the seas to be bought 
and sold, to pine and fret in bondage, longing 
for the freedom which never came to them. 

They were her ancestors; their blood, de- 
graded by generations of slavery, flowed in her 
veins. Her education, her refinement, her 
prejudices would only be instruments of torture 
now, with that secret consciousness of shame 
and degradation underlying them. It was as 
cruel, as complete, as if it had been planned 
with Machiavellian art to this ending, and 
through the confused misery of her thoughts 
ran a sensation of pity for her mother, that she 
had so unconsciously spoiled her work. Pres- 
ently the stunned feeling passed, and she rose 
to her feet again, and walked about the room. 
On the bed and chairs were strewed the pretty 
things belonging to her wedding outfit. Half 
unconsciously she folded and put them away. 
She would not need them now. Once she went 
to the mirror, and, leaning close to it, looked 
at herself, seeking for traces of that race she 
had been taught to regard as the lowest on 
earth. Did that soft fullness of lip, that crisp 
wave inher hair, that velvety, opaque skincome 
from her mother ? A momentary savage rage 
thrilled her. She struck the glass so fierce a 
blow with her closed hand that it cracked from 
bottom to top. Then her eyes fell on her 
lover’s picture, placed in an open veivet frame, 
and she paled and shuddered. She did not 
touch it, though a hundred times it had been 
pressed to heart and lip, but gazed at it with 
that intense parting look we give the dead 
before they are hidden forever from us; then 
she leaned over the bureau, her head bowed 
upon her folded arms. 

The afternoon passed ; twilight crept intothe 
room. Faint sounds of life came up from the 
lower part of the house, the tea-bell rang at 
last,some one came slowly, heavily up the stairs, 
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shuffled across the hall, and knocked on her 
door. 

“ Miss Mad’line, Miss Mad’line.” She opened 
the door, and found Aunt Dilsey standing there, 
a big, coffee-colored mulatto woman, panting 
from the exertion of mounting the stairs, the 
wrinkles in her fat neck filled with little streams 
of perspiration. ‘“ Miss Agnese an’ de priest 
man air waitin’ fo’ yo’ to come down to sup- 
per, honey, an’ Miss Agnese say hurry, de cakes 
gwine git cold,” she said in a full rich voice; 
but Madeline only caught her by the shoulder, 
and stared at her thick brown skin, her coarse 
crinkled hair, her protruding lips, and broad 
figure. So her grandmother might have looked. 
“ Fo’ mercy’s sake, honey, what ’s de matter ? 
Air yo’ sick?” cried Aunt Dilsey in a fright- 
ened, anxious tone; but the girl only turned 
from her, and fell upon the bed with a moan 
of despair. 

She heard the old negress hurrying down- 
stairs, and then her mother’s light, swift steps, 
and tried to compose herself. 

“ My darling, what is the matter?” cried 
Mrs. Capelle, bending tenderly, anxiously over 
her. 

“It is only a—a—headache,” said Made- 
line, glad that the twilight hid her face from 
those loving, searching eyes. 


“ Are you sure? Dilsey frightened me so.” 
“ Dilsey is a foolish old creature.” 
Mrs. Capelle felt of her hands, her face. 


* You are feverish. You were in the hot sun 
too much this afternoon.” 

“Yes; that was it, the sun. Don’t be anx- 
ious, mama. It is nothing. Go back to Father 
Vincent, and I’Il sleep, and be well to-morrow.” 

“ But I do not like to leave you.” 

“ You must, cherie. Remember your guest.” 

“ Yes, yes; so I must. I will come up again 
presently.” 

She stooped to arrange a pillow, and to kiss 
her, and Madeline raised herself up, threw her 
arms around her. 

** My own good, sweet mama, my dear, lovely 
one!” she murmured. “ You do everything for 
my comfort and happiness. You would not 
hurt me for the world, would you?” 

“ Hurt you, sweet ?” 

“ T know you would not. I—I like to tease 
you a little. Kiss me good-night and go. /vor 
mama /” she murmured under her breath, as 
they held each other, in a love no bond of 
flesh and blood could have made stronger. 

“ How can I tell her that 1know! How can 
I!” Madeline moaned when left again alone. 


Bur she did not have that cruel task, for 
sometime during that night, while she turned 
wakefully on her bed, or paced softly about the 
room, Agnese Capelle received the summons 
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she had been so long expecting. Next morn- 
ing only her fragile body lay between the white 
sheets of her bed, the life, the spirit, gone. 

Madeline was strangely calm through all the 
excitement and confusion following, and went 
herself to select a sunny open spot in the neg- 
lected little cemetery for her mother’s grave. 

“She loved sunshine,” she said to Everett 
and Father Vincent, “and she wished to be 
buried here.” 

She preserved the same stony quiet through 
the funeral and burial, and friends commented 
and wondered, and Roger watched her anx- 
iously. He felt an indefinable change in her, 
but attributed it to the shock of her mother’s 
sudden death. Father Vincent studied him 
with keen eyes, but could find no fault. He was 
a manly man, and a tender, considerate lover. 

It was the third evening after her mother’s 
burial that Madeline called Father Vincent 
into the little study adjoining the parlor. The 
New Orleans lawyer had come up, held a pri- 
vate interview with her, and had gone away 
again, and she had sent off her wedding trous- 
seau to a young girl in a distant town, and cer- 
tain things belonging to her mother she had 
carefully collected and put together. So much 
Aunt Dilsey, the priest, and a kind old lady 
who proposed to stay with her a few days knew; 
but she offered no explanation, and gave no 
clue to her plans for the future. 

“She acts for all the world like she did n’t 
expect to get married, herself,” the old lady 
confided to a friend or two. “I can’t under- 
stand what she intends to do.” 

Father Vincent felt some curiosity too, and 
went into the little room rather eagerly. She 
sat before her mother’s desk with a lot of pa- 
pers open before her. It came upon him with 
the force of surprise that she had changed 
greatly ina few days. Her features were sharp- 
ened, her eyes had purplish hollows under 
them, and the dull black gown she wore only 
brought out the intense pallor of her face. 

“ My child, where did you get those papers ? 
You must let me examine them. There are 
some your mother wished destroyed,” said the 
priest, hastily. 

“TI know, Father; I know,” she said,in a 
dull tone. 

“ Have you—” 

“ Read them? No; but I heard all that she 
told you that day.” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, understanding why 
she looked so changed, and his eyes rested pity- 
ingly upon her. A fiery blush burned her throat 
and face for a moment, leaving her paler than 
ever when it receded. 

“Yes; I know,” she said, and clasped her 
hands together on her lap. “ Father, will you 
tell Mr. Everett ?” 
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« But—” 

“] cannot do it; help me, will you?” 

It was a piteous appeal, and his heart melted 
at the sight of her anguished eyes. 

“ You think he ought to know it?” 

“ He must, of course,” she said, and he felt 
satisfied that she had not, for a moment even, 
been tempted to keep the truth from him. “ He 
is in the parlor,” she continued after a slight 
pause; “ tell him all, spare nothing,” her tensely 
drawn lips quivering, her hands tightly 
clenched. 

“ My child, you take it too hard,” laying his 
hand on her head. “ I am grieved for you, but 
do not let it spoil your peace.” 

“ How can I help it, Father, with the train- 
ing I have had? I cannot change my beliefs 
ina day. Oh, you know how my friends would 
shrink from me if they knew the truth, and I 
—1I cannot blame them. I should do the same. 
There is no help, no comfort, for me.” 

“There is the comfort of the Church, the 
help of Heaven.” 

“ Ah, yes; I forget—I forget.” 

“ But hear yourlover before you decide your 
future. He hasa right to it, remember.” 

“Tell him, Father, tell him.” 

He went away, and, turning the light a little 
lower, she waited. He made the story short, 
for in a few minutes the door opened again 
and her lover entered. She rose to meet him, 
determined to be brave and self-possessed, but 
that new, bitter sense of shame again overpow- 
ered her. She seemed to shrink and shrivel un- 
der his tender eyes, and sank down with bowed 
head. But he knelt by her chair with his arms 
around her, and drew that proud, averted face 
against him. 

“ Dearest, dearest,” he whispered, the very 
tone of his voice carrying to her his sympathy, 
his unshaken love. 

“I thank God that I learned the truth in 
time,” she said faintly. 

“Tn time for what, Madeline ?” 

“To save you.” 

He raised her face, forced her to look at him. 

“ Do you believe my love has changed ? ” 

“It has an element of pity now.” 

‘ But pity for your suffering, and not because 
I hold you less noble. I can take care of my- 
self and you also, my darling. Father Vincent 
and I agree that it will be best for you to go 
North, get away from old associations, old 
ideas ; so we ‘ll be married quietly, and leave 
here at once.” He rose, and she stood up also, 
lacing him, looking straight into his eyes. 

“ Did Father Vincent tell you a//? Do you 
realize just what I am?” 

_ “Yes; you are the woman I love, my prom- 
ised wife. Can I hold you blamable, dearest, 
or unlove you simply because—come, Made- 
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line, put all the past behind you, and we will 
never speak of this again.” 

“Tmpossible, Roger. You are generous, and 
I ’m not afraid that you would ever reproach 
me, but it is not worth while for us to argue 
the matter. We cannot marry. In my own sight 
I have been humbled into the dust, and as 
your wife I should always have a cringing, cow- 
ardly feeling of unworthiness. I could not be 
happy myself, and my misery would only over- 
shadow you. Don’t think me unreasonable or 
lacking in love. Love! It fills all my heart, 
pervades every atom of my being. I loved you 
at once, the first moment, I think, that my eyes 
rested upon you. The prejudices which seem 
so foolish, so false, are interwoven, blended 
with life itself. We, here, call them instincts, 
holding us apart from the lower order of man, 
and my education only fostered, developed 
them to the utmost in me.” 

“ If your mother had only—” 

“Don’t think hardly of her, my dearest. 
She is not to blame. She brought me up as 
she believed best, and implanted the principles 
and beliefs she thought would be my surest 
safeguards. As she grew weak and ill the se- 
cret burdened her, and for fear that she might 
be wronging you she sought Father Vincent’s 
advice. How I thanked God that she died 
without knowing that her work wasall undone.” 
She flung herself again into the chair, and he 
saw that she was too excited, too overwrought, 
to be reasoned with. 

She looked up at him. 

“ Had you known my birth, my parentage, 
from the first, could you have loved me? ” 

“T donot know,” he said candidly; “I only 
know that I do love you, and that I will not 
give you up.” His face flushed, his eyes kin- 
dled. “You must, you shall, be my wife. But 
we will not talk of it any more to-night; you 
need rest, and time to recover from the double , 
shock which has come upon you. To-morrow, 
every day, I shall come, until you learn to 
look at this as Ido. Good-night, Madeline. 
Think wisely, reasonably, dear.” 

“T will try; and you will know my decision 
to-morrow, Roger.” 

He bent over her, kissed the bright waves 
of her hair; but she started up, and clasped 
her arms about him, drawing his lips down to 
hers in an abandonment of love she had never 
shown before. Tears rained from her eyes, the 
stony curves of her mouth melted, and he felt 
that it was a tacit surrender. 

“To-morrow you will listen to me, Made- 
line,” he said with the certainty of conviction. 

“ Yes; to-morrow,” she replied, and turned, 
weeping, from him. 

But when he came next morning Father 
Vincent met him at the door, while the old 
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lady and Aunt Dilsey hovered in the hall with 
frightened, excited faces. Fear, vague, indefi- 
nite, but chilling, fell upon him. He had spent 
half the night in thinking and planning, he had 
felt assured that it needed only time and change 
of scene to restore Madeline to her former 
brightness ; but even if a cloud should always 
hang over her, he wished to share its gloom. 
He could not fully appreciate her position, be- 
cause he could not look at it from her stand- 
point. He could understand that it had been 
a cruel blow to her, but he could not under- 
stand how tragical. He felt very hopeful as he 
walked over to her home, but the face of the 
priest, those women in the background, startled 
him. 

“ What is the matter?” he cried sharply. 

“She is gone,” said Father Vincent. 

“ Gone!” he echoed, paling suddenly, and 
half reeling. 

7.” 

“Where ? In God’s name, where ? ” 

“ That is what we do not know. She must 
have gone away onthe early train this morning.” 

The blood came back to the young man’s 
face, a hideous fear lifted from his mind. 

“You do not think then—” 

“ No; a Capelle would never seek self-de- 
struction.” 

Everett stood still and looked about the 
hall and through the open doors into the silent 
rooms yesterday filled with the sweet influence 
of her presence, to-day empty, desolate, and a 
terrible sense of loss swept over him. Her 
words, “ You will know my decision to-mor- 
row,” came back to his memory with crushing 
significance. 

“ Fool, fool that I have been,” he groaned 
aloud, and the priest took him by the arm and 
led him into the parlor. 

“ The women think her mind has been up- 
set by her mother’s sudden death. It is well; 
let all her ftiends think so. But we must find 
her, Mr. Everett.” 

“ Yes; I will go at once,” said Roger, rous- 
ing himself. “ It is to hide from me that she 
has gone away; but I shall find her, I shall 
certainly find her.” 

He spoke firmly and quietly, but the task be- 
fore him proved very hard, for she had left 
no written message, no clue to her plans or 
destination. 


Ir was a spring day in the year 1886 that 
Roger Everett turned aside from the beaten 
track of the tourist in New Orleans to visit a 
school in the old quarter of the city — a school 
maintained by a few New England philanthro- 
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pists for colored children exclusively. He lost 
his bearings in the narrow streets among the 
quaint old-fashioned houses, and stopped to 
make inquiries at a small building opening 
on the street. He rapped on the half-closed 
wooden shutter with his stick, his eyes mean- 
while wandering up and down the silent, sunny 
street, absently noting the scant, picturesque 
attire of some brown-faced children at play on 
the sidewalk and the pathetic figure of an old 
negro sitting ona doorstep. His failure to find 
Madeline Capelle had left its traces upon his 
face. Five years had elapsed since her disap- 
pearance, and though he had not ceased to look 
into every woman’s face he met, he had given 
up hope of finding her. A serene-eyed woman 
in a black gown and cap came to the door, and 
he instantly recognized the dress as the uniform 
of some religious order or sisterhood. 

“Come in,” she said in a gentle, subdued 
tone. 

“1 beg your pardon. I merely wished to—” 

“Tt will not be anintrusion. Many have al- 
ready come to-day to see her, for you know 
many love her. This way, please,” she said, 
and without waiting for him to speak again, 
she turned and walked through two rather 
bare, dusky rooms into a small one opening 
on a green, magnolia-shaded court. He fol- 
lowed her, puzzled, but with a touch of curi- 
osity, wondering how heshould explain himself; 
but the moment he crossed the threshold he 
understood the mistake that she had made, for 
in the center of the room stood a white-draped 
bier, and'through the unfolded linen he could 
trace the outline of a rigid human form. 

“See the flowers,” his conductress whispered, 
pointing to the masses of cape jasmines, roses, 
and smaller flowers. “Sister Christiana loved 
them, but she loved all things beautiful and 
good. They were brought this morning by 
negroes she has been kind to. To teach, to ele- 
vate, and to nurse them has been her mission. 
No service seemed too humble, no duty too 
hard for her. She did indeed ‘belong to 
Christ.’ ” 

Her mild eyes kindled, her hand instinc- 
tively sought the cross at her side. 

“ She died calmly and with joy, and knew us 
until the last moment.” 

He followed her across the room, treading 
softly as we always do in the presence of death. 
With reverent hand she laid aside the shield- 
ing linen, and he leaned forward —the past 
once more a vivid reality and not a memory, 
not a dream vanishing from him, for the face 
he looked down upon was the face of Madeline 
Capelle. 

Matt Crim. 





AERIAL NAVIGATION. 
THE POWER REQUIRED. 


aN February, 1879, there ap- 

péared an article in this 

magazine entitled “ Aérial 

Navigation (a friort),” by 

Edmund Clarence Sted- 

; man, in which certain sug- 
A S3°@) gestions were made in 

RO GASHz fused to the possibility of 
navigating the air by means of fish-shaped or 
cigar-shaped balloons operated by screw-pro- 
pellers driven by some species of motor. The 
writer did not claim to be an engineer; he only 
held out to engineers certain suggestions which 
he believed were possible of attainment. Since 
that time, however, the identical apparatus 
which he suggested has been very extensively 
experimented with by the French Government. 
The culmination of all these experiments has 
resulted in the construction of the fish-shaped 
balloon called La France, which is propelled 
by a screw driven by an electric motor, the 
source of electricity being a storage-battery. 
This balloon has actually ascended several 
times, and has returned and landed at its start- 
ing point. But this was in a dead calm ; only on 
rare occasions has it been possible to return to 
the starting point. 

The experiments on La France have really 
been conducted by the French War Depart- 
ment with the view to obtaining a balloon which 
could be controlled sufficiently to reconnoiter 
an enemy’s position and return within the lines. 
These experiments have been conducted by the 
ablest of French engineers, supplied with un- 
limited means and with all the resources of 
science at their disposal ; every advantage has 
been taken of all the experience of those who 
have conducted similar experiments before 
them. They have probably worked out the 
problem to as high a state of efficiency as it 
will ever be possible to arrive at with a balloon; 
still the result is most unsatisfactory. A balloon 
must of necessity be of less density, considered 
as a whole, than the air in which it floats, and 
consequently must be of an extremely bulky 
and fragile nature. It is quite as impossible to 
propel a balloon with any considerable degree 
of velocity through the air as it is for a jelly- 


1 Perhaps “navigation” is not the correct term to 
use in connection with a machine for traveling in the 
air. The French, I believe, have agreed on the term 
“aviation” in case they ever succeed in flying. 

* The body of a bird without its feathers is from 


fish to travel through the water at a high rate 
of speed. 

All recent attempts in this country to navi- 
gate the air, of which so much has appeared 
in the newspapers, have simply been imitations 
of the French balloon La France, and very 
sorry imitations at that. In all nature we do 
not find any bird or insect which navigates 
the air after the manner of a balloon. 

Every living creature, bird, or insect which 
has been able to raise itself from the earth and to 
propel itself through the air has a body many 
hundred times heavier than the same volume 
of air,? and is endowed with the power of ex- 
erting great mechanical force in proportion to 
its weight. It is the expending of this physi- 
cal force upon the surrounding air that enables 
it to fly. But the actual force required by 
birds in their flight has until recently been 
largely a matter of conjecture. Many unsatis- 
factory attempts have been made with dyna- 
mometers attached to the bird itself to measure 
the force of its muscles, but very little of value 
has been accomplished in this direction. Ma- 
thematicians without number have invented 
formulze and discussed the question of flight, 
but the most remarkable feature has been the 
difference in the results arrived at. Many years 
ago a mathematician in France wrote a trea- 
tise in which he proved that the common 
goose in flying exerted a force equal to 200 
horse-power ; another proved that it was only 
5° horse-power, and he was followed by still 
another who proved very much to his own 
satisfaction that it was only ro horse-power. 
Later on others have written to prove that a 
goose expends only about 1 horse-power in 
flying. At the present time, however, many 
mathematicians can be found who are ready to 
prove that only one-tenth part of a horse-power 
is exerted by a goose. I do not know on what 
basis the earlier writers came to their con- 
clusions. Those who proved the flight of a 
goose about 1 horse-power in energy have 
figured it on the following basis: Suppose a 
goose to weigh 12 pounds, the wing surface 
being only slightly over 3 square feet —the 
wings alone being the only supporting power 
600 to 700 times heavier than air, the feathers which 
cover the body, and increase the anne bulk, not 


being a factor, because they give no buoyancy and are 
not a source of energy. 
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while flying. Such a goose would fall through 
the air, provided it made no motion with its 
wings, at the rate of about 26 miles per hour, 
or say 2300 feet per minute. They claim that 
the goose in flying must therefore perform work 
which is equal to raising its body 2300 feet per 
minute, or as fast as it would fall if it made no 
motions with its wings. It is quite true if a 
plane having a surface of 3 square feet should 
be loaded with 12 pounds that it would fall 
through the air at the rate of 2300 feet per min- 
ute, and if air was propelled by mechanical 
energy against the bottom side of this plane 
with sufficient force to hold it in equilibrium and 
prevent it from falling, the energy required to 
propel this column of air would be equal to 
lifting 12 pounds 2300 feet per minute. The 
conventional unit of energy in England and 
America is 1 pound raised 1 foot high; we 
should therefore have 12 pounds x 2300 as 
the energy in foot-pounds, which would be 
27,600 foot-pounds in 1 minute of time. Now 
as it requires 33,000 foot-pounds for 1 horse- 
power, they claim that it follows thata 12-pound 
goose flying exerts 12%23099 — 83 horse-power. 
This, however, is wide of the truth. In my ex- 
periments I have found that the advantages 
arising from moving forward on to new air, 
the inertia of which has not been disturbed, 
would reduce the energy required to less than 
one-tenth part of this, because the air under the 
wings would not yield one-tenth part as much 
if the goose were moving forward at a high ve- 
locity, as it would if the goose remained in the 
same position and flapped its wings with suf- 
ficient energy to sustain itself in the air without 
moving ahead at all. The goose would, there- 
fore, exert no more than .083 ofa horse-power, 
which is rather more than half a man-power, 
and is at the rate of 144.5 pounds to the horse- 
power. 

With other birds, such as the albatross and 
the turkey-buzzard, where the wing-surface is 
very much largerin proportion to its weight than 
that of a goose, and where the angle of the wing 
is much flatter, the amount of power actually 
required, per pound of weight, is much less. 
Professor Richard A. Proctor wrote an article, 
which appeared in the “ British Mechanic” 
some years ago, in which he assumed a certain 
hypothesis in the flight of birds, and which was 
widely copied and created a great deal of in- 
terest in Europe. He claimed that birds in fly- 
ing did not exert anything like the power which 
some scientists had supposed, and that the ad- 
vantages of moving rapidly forward on to new, 
undisturbed air were such that a bird did not 
exert power greater than that used by some 
land animals in running. He did not attempt 
to give the exact amount of energy expended, 
but his reasoning was very near the truth. 
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Later on Professor Proctor visited America, 
and while in Florida had ample opportunities 
of observing and studying the flight of the 
turkey-buzzard. He then wrote another article, 
which appeared in the “ Boston Globe,” in 
which he proved that the flight of the turkey- 
buzzard could not be accounted for except 
upon the hypothesis that its wings did not rest 
upon the same air a sufficiently long time to 
have that air perceptibly set in motion. He 
claimed that he had observed these birds rest 
for many minutes at a time upon the air with- 
out any perceptible motion of their wings. 
They were, however, continually moving for- 
ward through the air at a high rate of speed. 
The same phenomena in regard to the flight 
of birds have been carefully observed and 
noted in all parts of the world by many en- 
gineers and scientists, and they have all arrived 
at the same conclusions. While all recent sci- 
entific observers have practically agreed with 
Proctor, none have experimentally proved the 
exact amount of power required to perform 
flight. 

The wings of a bird in flying perform a two- 
fold function. They form primarily an aéro- 
plane which supports the body after the manner 
ofa kite, and, secondarily, a propeller for driving 
the aéroplane forward. I think all scientists are 
agreed that if we are ever able to navigate the 
air it must be on the aéroplane system ; that is, 
the weight of the machine and passenger or pas- 
sengers must be carried by a large plane driven 
at a high velocity through the air. There is, 
however, some difference in opinion in regard 
to the proper manner of propelling these planes. 
Some of the less scientific, who wish to imitate 
nature as far as possible, think it would be 
necessary to imitate the wings of a bird, while 
others propose the use of a screw similar to 
those used in propelling steamships, but of 
course made much lighter in proportion to their 
size. I am in favor of a screw-propeller, because 
with it I find a high degree of efficiency, and 
the possibility of applying a large amount of 
force in a continuous manner without any vi- 
bration or unsteadiness in action. The unsci- 
entific man claims that all birds and insects fly 
by flapping their wings; consequently, the suc- 
cessful flying-machine will have to be provided 
with wings that flap. Others claim that in all 
nature we do not find birds which weigh over 
fifty pounds; consequently, nosuccessful flying- 
machine will ever be made that weighs over 
fifty pounds, 

In answer to this it might be said that the 
horse as well as the bird is a very beautiful 
and highly organized animal, and in its mo- 
tions we observe the highest degree of efficiency 
for the power expended; still, if we had at- 
tempted to build our locomotives on the plan 
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FIG. I. 


A MACHINE FOR TESTING THE EFFICIENCY OF THE SCREW-PROPELLER AND THE LIFTING 


POWER OF 


THE AEROPLANES, 


In this machine power is transmitted from the horizontal main shaft and upward through the vertical steel spindle and through the two members 


of the long arm. 


rew; D, Dynamometer showing the lift of the aéroplane. 


of a horse, and had limited ourselves to the 
weight of the largest quadruped, we should 
probably have succeeded in making locomo- 
tives which would weigh five tons—the weight 
of an elephant—and walk five miles an hour. 
By the use of the rotating wheel on the locomo- 
tive, together with its great weight and size, 
we have been able to apply an enormous 
amount of power in a continuous manner, and 
the result is that we not only equal the horse 
but we very much surpass him both in power 
and speed. The nautilus, which weighs only 
a few ounces, is the only animal known which 
sails upon the face of the water after the man- 
ner ofa ship. Nevertheless, sailing ships which 
are successful in a very high degree weigh 
thousands of tons. The largest animal which 
swims in the sea weighs seventy-five tons, and is 
probably able to travel at the rate of twenty miles 
an hour for twenty-four hours at a time, while 
we have many steamships which weigh 10,000 
tons, and which are able to travel at an equally 
high rate of speed for fifteen days at a time. 

It is quite true that artificial machines do not 
develop so much power per pound of carbon or 
food consumed as do animals or natural ma- 
chines ; still the highly concentrated character 
of the fuel—such as coal or petroleum—em- 
ployed in artificial machines more than com- 
pensates for this difference. It is safe tosay that 
there is twenty times as much energy in one 
pound of petroleum as in twenty pounds of 
vegetation, fish, or animal matter. 


A is a scale showing miles _ hour and B a scale divided into feet per minute; C, Dynamometer for recording the push 


In order toascertain the amount of energy re- 
quired for flying, and also to ascertain what in- 
fluence, if any, the factor of size has upon flight, 
I have constructed a very elaborate apparatus 
by which I am able to test the efficiency of vari- 
ous kinds and forms of screws, and the lifting 
power of aéroplanes of various sizes and shapes 
set at various angles. My apparatus consists of 
anarm 31 feet 9.9 inches long, mounted upon a 
strong vertical steel tube, provided with ball 
bearings so as to eliminate as far as possible the 
element of friction. The arm, as will be seen 
in the engravings, is made double, the edges 
being sharp, so as to offer as little resistance as 
possible to the air. To the end of«this long 
arm is attached what might be termed a small 
flying-machine, which is provided with a shaft, 
the center of which is exactly 31 feet 9.9 inches 
from the center of the steel tube on which the 
longarmrevolves. It would,therefore, describe 
acircle exactly 200 feet in circumference. The 
power to operate the screw-shaft of the flying- 
machine is transmitted by suitable gearing 
through the central tube and the two mem- 
bers of the long arm, the screw-shaft being free 
to move in a longitudinal direction, its move- 
ment, however, being opposed by a spiral 
spring. Upon attaching a screw to the shaft, 
and rotating it ata high rate of speed, the fly- 
ing-machine was free to move around a 200- 
foot circle. Whatever the push of the screw 
was, the spiral spring was correspondingly com- 
pressed, and suitable apparatus recorded the 
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push in pounds on a large scale attached to the 
framework which carried the arm, and which 
could readily be observed while the apparatus 
wasin motion. Attached tothe flying-machine 
was a series of levers arranged after the man- 
ner of platform scales, and to which the aéro- 
plane could be attached at any desired angle. 
A small steam-engine, which could be readily 
run at any desired speed, furnished the power. 
A tachometer recorded the number of revolu- 
tions made, and a dynamometer the amount of 
energy expended. Inorder instantly to observe 








FIG. 2. THE MANNER OF CONNECTING THE 
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was attached at the desired angle, the cor- 
ners being stayed with wires to prevent twist- 
ing or breaking. It was not attached in the 
middle to the machine, but the inside end was 
longer than the outside end, just sufficiently 
so to make both ends lift equally. The levers 
to which the plane was attached were con- 
nected to a dynamometer arranged in such a 
manner that the lift could be observed while 
the apparatus wasrunning. In order to arrive 
at the amount of power required to drive 
the plane, correct observations were made be- 


AEROPLANES AND ATTACHING THE SCREWS. 


A is a casing partly wood and partly brass and which carries a horizontal steel shaft ; B, The screw-propeller ; C, The aéroplane; D, D, Two bars 
‘ 7 1 


> . . . : . 1 + 
of steel operating freely in a vertical direction, being supported by four horizontal bars pivoted at G, G; I 
= and F, Steel plates to which aéroplanes are attached; L, Long horizontal bar of steel and wood to the ends of which steel wires are 


planes ; 


, H, Indices showing the angle of 


attached to prevent the twisting of the machine while in motion (see figure 1); I, Chain connecting the aéroplane with the dynamometer; K, 


K, Wires for relieving the parts from strains set up by centrifugal action. 


the speed, or to be able instantly to arrive at 
any desired speed, the machine was provided 
with a large glass tube connected in such a 
manner that as the speed increased red liquid 
rose in the tube. On one side of the tube was 
a scale divided into miles per hour, and on the 
other a scale divided into feet per minute. 
When the screw was attached and the en- 
gine started, the arm at once began to travel 
around the circle, and by manipulating the 
throttle-valve of the engine any desired speed 
could be obtained up to ninety miles an hour. 
By allowing the arm to travel, the push of 
the screw while advancing into fresh air could 
also be accurately obtained: In order to 
ascertain the lifting power of an aéroplane, it 


fore the plane was attached. In this way I was 
able to ascertain the exact amount of energy 
required to drive the arm and all its attach- 
ments through the air, and then, by attaching 
the plane and running the machine until ex- 
actly the same speed was attained, the differ- 
ence in the readings showed the exact amount 
of energy required to drive the plane. The 
screws used were of wood and varied in di- 
ameter from 17.5 inches to 25.4 inches. About 
fifty different forms of screws were experimented 
with, some with four blades, some with two, 
some plain, and others with increasing pitch. 
The whole apparatus to which the flying-ma- 
chine was attached, including the long arm, its 
counterweight, stays, dynamometer, levers, etc., 
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FIG. 3. LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF THE BODY OF THE MACHINE. 


A, Pulley secured to shaft ; B, Steel plunger ; C, Screw-propeller; D, Spiral spring ; 
E, Cord; F, pocnonnne logue nog g > Drivin oy ~* rass a In = one 

h of. is oppose: spring D, which records the push on a dynamometer throu, . 
ou Sithe electrical attachment is co r t “s made exactly like those em- 


pitch of 24. inches, driven 
at a speed of 2800 turns a 
minute, gave a push while 
standing still of 8 pounds, 
and when allowed to ad- 
vance at the rate of 3700 
feet per minute gave a push 
of 5 pounds. All well-made 
screws were found to be ef- 
ficient. The screw which 
gave the worst results was 


ratus the } " 
the cord E The electrical attachment is connected so as to ring a bell every time the shaft makes 


weighed about 800 pounds and offered con- 
siderable resistance to the air. 

An aéroplane made of thin wood 12 feet ro 
inches long and 26 inches wide, driven side- 
wise, having the under side curved a quarter 
of an inch and placed at an angle of 1 in 13, 
and driven at a rate of 3500 feet per minute, 
lifted a load of 53 pounds,!the push of the screw 
being 8 pounds. Upon removing the plane 
and running the machine at exactly the same 
speed, the push was reduced to 44% pounds; 
the difference between 8 and 414 pounds was, 
therefore, the amount of energy consumed in 
driving the plane, which would be 334 pounds, 
The energy in the difference of push was 13,125 
foot-pounds, which isat therate of 133.2 pounds 
to the horse-power. Thesame aéroplane placed 
at an angle of 1 in 12, and driven at the rate 
of 4400 feet per minute, carried a weight of 
100 pounds, and upon attempting to increase 
the speed the wire stays which held the ends 
down were broken. The plane was very much 
distorted while traveling at this speed, so that 
the actual angle could not be definitely deter- 
mined. It carried 60.9 pounds to the horse- 
power. 

With an aéroplane 6 feet long and 12 inches 
wide, placed at a very flat angle and driven at 
a very high speed, as much as 250 pounds were 
carried to the horse-power. But the angle was 
so flat that it was difficult to maintain it, as 
the plane trembled, and at times was badly 
distorted by the air-pressure. All the experi- 
ments went to prove that the most favorable 
results were produced when the angle was 
flat and the speed high. 

In regard to the efficiency of screws, it 
was found that a two-bladed wooden screw, 


turns. In this way one is able to ascertain if the belt G slips on the pulley. 


ployed in the experiments 
of the French Government. 

In conducting my experiments I found that 
if I multiplied the pitch of the screw in feet by 
the number of turns made in a minute and by 
the push of the screw in pounds, and divided 
this product by 33,000, it corresponded exactly 
with the readings of my dynamometer on the 
main shaft. This led me to believe that there 
was very little or no skin friction. I accord- 
ingly made what might be called a screw with- 
out any pitch at all, that is, blades of the exact 
shape, size, and thickness of one of the screws 
experimented with, but instead of being twisted 
and set at an angle, they were flat blades, each 
blade forming a sector of a disk, both edges 
being made very sharp, exactly like the blades 
of a screw. Upon testing this, I found, not- 
withstanding that my apparatus was so deli- 
cate that the touch of the end of the finger 
to the screw-shaft perceptibly moved the 
pointer on the dynamometer, that the force 
required was so small that the dynamometer 
failed to record it. It would therefore appear 
that the skin friction between the air and the 
polished surface is so small that it need not be 
taken into consideration, which is quite the 
reverse of what takes place with screws run- 
ning in water. This may be accounted for as 
follows: water wets the screw and sticks to 
the surface no matter how highly polished, 
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25.4 inches diameter, of slightly increasing — 
pitch,— the mean pitch being 36 inches,— KK rr LLLP 
when driven at a speed of 2333 turns per P 


minute, pushed 11 pounds through a dis- 
tance of 5700 feet per minute. A similar 





FIG. 4. CROSS-SECTION OF THE TWO MEMBERS OF THE 
LONG ARM. 


A, Wire connecting the a@roplane and the lift of the dynamometer; 


screw, I 7% inches diameter, with a mean .B,, Wire running to the push dynamometer ; C, Electrical wires. 


1 It will be observed that the lift was 14 times 
the push, while the mean angle of the plane was 
I in 13; but the plane was curved so that the front 
part of it, which lifted the most, was nearer I in 15 


than 1 in 13. Moreover, the aéroplane, being held 
down by the corners, bagged slightly, and this ac- 
counts for its lifting more than it should have done 
theoretically. 
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while air, by not sticking to the surface, offers 
practically no resistance. In trying my experi- 
ments, notwithstanding that the circle around 
which the planes traveled was 200 feet in cir- 
cumference, it was found, after the aéroplanes 
had been running a few minutes, that the air 
under them was perceptibly traveling down- 
ward around the whole circle, especiallyso when 
large planes were run at a high speed. I am 
therefore of the opinion that if my apparatus 
had been running in a straight line, so that the 
air was wholly undisturbed, the angle could 
have been much less, and the power consumed 
correspondingly reduced. Experiments which 
were tried while the wind was blowing went 
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DYNAMOMETER AND TACHOMETER ATTACHED TO THE MAIN SHAFT. 


FIG. 5. 


~ 
A, Dynamometer recording amount of power consumed in tenths of a horse-power at a speed of 600 
B, Tachometer for showing the number of turns per minute; C, Hydraulic ap- 
paratus connecting with the dynamometer; D, Counter weight. With this apparatus it was possible 
to determine readily the exact number of turns and the amount of power consumed. 


turns per minute ; 


to prove the correctness of this theory. Often 
when the wind was blowing, the lift of the 
planes was sufficient to break the stays which 
secured them to the machine, and this notwith- 
standing that the angle was very flat at the 
time. This was especially observed while the 
aéroplane was passing over the windward side 
of the circle where the air had not been dis- 
turbed, a plane 8 feet long and 3 feet wide 
often lifting momentarily as much as 200 
pounds. 

Professor Langley, in discussing the question 
of flying, is reported to have said that with a 
Jrying-machine the greater the speed the less 
would be the power required, Some engineers 
less scientific than the professor have attacked 
him upon this point. Engineers familiar with 
the science of navigating water by steam-power 


on 
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would be apt to suppose that the same laws 
came into play in navigating the air as in nay- 
igating the water. This, however, is not true. 
It is a well-known fact that if it requires 10 
horse-power to drive a steamboat 10 miles an 
hour, it will require 80 horse-power to drive it 
20 miles an hour. This may be accounted for 
in the following manner. Ifthe speed of a boat 
be 20 miles an hour, it will strike twice as many 
pounds of water per minute, and each pound 
twice as hard, as when driven ro miles an hour. 
It will consequently require four ‘times the 
amount of energy to drive the boat a given 
distance, and as the engine only has half as 
much time to develop four times as much 
energy, itfollowsthat itmust 
be eight times as strong. In 
navigating the air, however, 
we may reason as follows: 
if we make no allowance for 
skin friction and the resist- 
ance of the wiresand frame- 
work passing through the 
air,—these factors being 
very small indeed at mod- 
erate speeds as compared 
to the resistance offered by 
the aéroplane,—we may 
assume that with a plane 
set at an angle of 1 in 10, 
and with the whole ap- 
paratus weighing 4000 
pounds, the push of the 
screw would have to be 
400 pounds, Suppose now 
that the speed should be 
30 miles an hour; the en- 
ergy required from the en- 
gine in useful effect on the 
machine would be 32 horse- 
power. (30 miles=2640 
feet per minute. 7§40x400 
=32.) Adding 20 per cent. 
for slip of screw, it would be 38.4 horse-power. 
Suppose now that we should increase the speed 
of the machine to 60 milesan hour, we could re- 
duce the angle of the plane to 1 in 40 instead of 
1 in 10, because the lifting power ofa plane has 
been found to increase in proportion to the 
square ofits velocity. A plane traveling through 
the air at the rate of 60 miles an hour, placed at 
an angle of 1 in 40, will lift the same as when 
placed at 1 in 10 and traveling at half this 
speed. The push of the screw would therefore 
have to be only 100 pounds, and it would re- 
quire 16 horse-power in useful effect to drive 
the plane. Adding ro per cent. for the slip of 
the screw, instead of 20, as for the lower speed, 
would increase the engine-power required to 
17.6 horse-power. These figures of course 
make no allowance for any loss by atmospheric 
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FIG. 6. THE EXPERIMENTER AND ASSISTANTS TESTING AND MARKING OFF THE DYNAMOMETER, 


The main shaft was run at exactly 600 turns a minute and the friction-brake applied to the screw-shaft in the manner shown, A being the 
friction-brake and B the weight lifting, the friction-brake being attached to the shaft in the same manner that the screws are attached and the 


engine running at exactly the same speed. 


friction and to determine the exact amount of power applied to the screw. 


consumed but the amount of energy consumed in driving the screw. 


friction. Suppose ro per cent. to be consumed 
in atmospheric resistance when the complete 
machine was moving 30 miles an hour, it would 
then require 42.2 horse-power to driveit. There- 
fore at 30 miles an hour only 3.84 horse-power 
would be consumed by atmospheric friction, 
while with a speed of 60 miles an hour the en- 
gine-power required to overcome this resistance 
would increase eight-fold, or 30.7 horse-power, 
which, added to 17.6, would make 48.1 horse- 
power for 60 miles an hour. 
It would therefore stand as follows: 


FOR 30 MILES PER HOUR. 
Power required to overcome angle of plane ... 32. 
- “ compensate for loss in slip 
of screw. . 
“ overcome atmospheric fric- 


Total horse-power 42.24 


FOR 60 MILES PER HOUR. 


Power required to overcome angle of plane .... 16. 
7 - “ compensate for loss in slip of 

screwl., 4- 

“ overcome atmospheric friction 30. 


Total horse-power 50.7 


1 The additional resistance offered by atmospheric 
friction would increase the slip of screw to about 


4 horse-power. 
2The friction referred to, here is not only the skin 


The dynamometer being marked at this speed, it was possible to eliminate completely the element of 


The dynamometer, therefore, recorded not the total amount of energy 


If, however, the element of friction? could be 
completely removed, the higher the speed the 
less would be the power required. My experi- 
ments go to show that certainly as much as 
133 pounds can be carried with the expendi- 
ture of 1 horse-power, and under certain con- 
ditions as much as 250 pounds. Some writers 
who have based their calculations altogether 
on mathematical formulz are of the opinion 
that as much as 500 pounds can be carried 
with 1 horse-power. 

From the foregoing it would appear that 
if a machine with its motor complete can be 
made to generate 1 horse-power for every 100 
pounds, a machine might be made which would 
successfully navigate the air. After studying 
the question of motors for a good many years, 
and after having tried many experiments, I 
have come to the conclusion that the greatest 
amount of force with the minimum amount of 
weight can be obtained from a high-pressure 
compound steam-engine using steam at a pres- 
sure of from 200 to 350 pounds to the square 
inch, and lately I have constructed two such 
engines each weighing 300 pounds. These en- 
gines, when working under a pressure of 200 


friction which occurs in a very slight degree on both 
sides of the aéroplane, but also the resistance offered 
by the a! a 9 the machinery, and the numerous 
wire stays which have to be driven through the air. 


- 
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pounds to the square inch, and with a piston 
speed of only 400 feet per minute, develop in 
useful effect in push of screws over 100 horse- 
power, the push of the screws collectively being 
over 1000 pounds. By increasing the num- 
ber of turns, and also the steam-pressure, I 
believe it will be possible to obtain from 200 
to 300 horse-power from the same engines and 
with a piston speed no greater than 850 feet 
per minute.! These engines are made through- 
out of tempered steel, and are of great strength 
and lightness ; the new feature about my mo- 
tors, however, is the mannerof generating steam. 
The steam-generator itself, without the casing 
about it, weighs only 350 pounds; the engine, 
generator, casing, pumps, cranks, screw-shaft, 
and screws weigh 1800 pounds, and the rest 
of the machine as much more. With a sup- 
ply of fuel, water, and three men, the weight 
will not be far from 5000 pounds. As the fore- 
going experiments have shown that the load 
may be fourteen times the push of the screw, 
it would appear that this machine ought to 
carry a burden, including its own weight, of 
14,000 pounds, thus leaving a margin of gooo 
pounds, provided that the steam-pressure is 
maintained at 200 pounds to'the square inch. 
The steam-generator is self-regulating, has 
48,000 brazed joints, and is heated by 45,000 
gas-jets, gas being made by a simple process 
from petroleum. When the machine is finished, 
the exhaust steam will be condensed by an at- 
mospheric condenser made of a great number 
of very thin metallic tubes arranged in such a 
manner that they form a considerable portion 
of the lifting surface of the aéroplane. The 
greater part of the machine is constructed from 
thin steel tubes. I found that these were much 
more suitable for the purpose than the much- 
talked-of aluminium; still I believe that if I 
should succeed in constructing a successful 
machine it would lead to such improvements 
in the manufacture of aluminium products that 
it will be possible to reduce greatly the weight 
of the machine. 

The questions of keeping the machine on an 
“even keel,” of steering, and of landing, have 
been duly considered and provided for, but a 
description of these would be premature before 
the machine has actually been tried. 

Of course I hope to succeed, and from the 
data obtained from the foregoing experiments, 
and from the information I have obtained from 


1 The piston speed of an express locomotive is about 
1000 feet per minute. 


other sources, it seems almost certain that I 
shall do so; still I may not. It may, however, 
be remarked that for many years engineers and 
scientists have admitted that the navigation of 
the air is certain to come so soon as a motor 
could be discovered which had sufficient en- 
ergy in proportion toits weight. This motor has 
been found, its power has been tested, and its 
weightis known. It would therefore appear that 
we are within measurable distance ofa successful 
machine for navigating the air, and I believe it 
is certain to come within the next ten years 
whether I succeed or not. Many ask what use 
it will be put to in case it does succeed. To this 
I would reply, Certainly not forcarrying freight, 
and not, for a considerable time at least, for 
carrying passengers. When the first flying- 
machine succeeds, its first great use will be for 
military purposes. It will at once become an 
engine of war, not only to reconnoiter the 
enemy’s positions as has been attempted with 
the so-called dirigible balloons, but also for 
carrying and dropping into the enemy’s lines 
and country large bombs charged with high ex- 
plosives. It does not require a prophet to fore- 
see that successful machines of this character 
would at once make it possible for a nation 
possessing them to paralyze completely an 
enemy by destroying in a few hours the im- 
portant bridges, armories, arsenals, gas and 
water-works, railway stations, public buildings, 
etc., and that all the modern means of defense 
both by land and sea which have cost untold 
millions would at once be rendered worthless. 

Of course this mode of warfare would not 
do away completely with all forms of small 
firearms, which would still have to be used in 
order to enable these future engines of war 
to combat one another; but it is safe to assert 
that none but small and light guns would be 
used, 

Flying-machines of the future will of neces- 
sity be of a complicated and delicate nature, 
and will require the very highest order of sci- 
entific and mechanical skill to construct and 
operate them. France is to-day the only coun- 
try in the world which has the plant and in 
which it would be possible to manufacture all 
the material and to construct a machine such 
as I am now experimenting with. Flying- 
machines will therefore be employed only by 
the rich and highly civilized nations. Small 
nations and half-civilized tribes will still have 
to content themselves with their present mode 
of warfare. 

Hiram S. Maxim. 
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BESIEGED BY THE UTES. 
THE MASSACRE OF 1879. 


. THE DEFENSIVE— THE CARTRIDGE BAG, 


N the summer of 1879 trouble occurred 

between the White River Utes and their 
agent, N.C. Meeker. The cause is not impor- 
tant, but the trouble finally became serious 
enough to warrant the call upon the Secretary 
of War for the support of troops to repress tur- 
bulence and disorder amongst the Indians of 
that nation. In September an expedition was 
organized in the Department of the Platte, and 
the following troops were ordered out: one 
company of the 4th Infantry under Lieutenant 
Butler D. Price; Trodp E, 3d Cavalry, Cap- 
tain Lawson commanding; and two troops, 
D (Lt. J. V. S. Paddock) and F (Captain J. 
S. Payne), of the 5th Cavalry. Major T. T. 
Thornburgh, 4th Infantry, commanded the 
whole, and Acting Assistant-Surgeon Grimes 
was the medical officer. 

This command was concentrated at Fort 
Steele, Wyoming, on the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, and marched south from that point to- 
wards White River Agency about the 21st of 
September. Nothing of an unusual character 
occurred during the first few days of the march, 
hor was it supposed that anything of a serious 
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nature would happen. The agent had 
asked for one hundred soldiers and 
more than double that number were 
in this column. ‘The troops were ev 
route to a certain point to preserve 
order, not expecting to make war. 
The Utes understood that, and the 
very evening preceding their attack 
upon the troops, the chiefs entered 
the soldiers’ camp, partook of their 
hospitality, and assured them of their 
friendship. The report of General 
Crook says, “ The last message Meeker 
ever sent to Thornburgh was to the 
effect that the Indians were friendly 
and were flying the United States 
flag. Yet, in the face of all this, the 
very next morning these Indians, with- 
out provocation, treacherously lay in 
ambuscade and attacked the troops 
with the result already known.” This, 
General Crook says, is not war, it is 
murder ; and the General, as usual, is 
correct. But is it not strange that, 
with all the horrible examples fur- 
nished us in past years, we have never 
been in the habit of preparing for 
murder as well as war? It seems at 
least unfortunate that all our Indian wars must 
of necessity be inaugurated with the massacre 
or defeat of the first detachment. It may be 
interesting, if not instructive, to give a few 
examples. 

The Modoc War of 1872, in which so many 
valuable lives were lost, was begun by the ad- 
vance of half a troop of the 1st Cavalry. This 
force rode up to the Indian camp, dismounted, 
and were standing to horse, with probably no 
thought of being murdered or of any serious 
trouble. It is reported that while the officer 
in command was talking to the chief a rifle 
was discharged by an Indian, either acciden- 
tally or as a signal, and that instantly thereafter 
firing on the troops took place and a number 
were killed and wounded. The Indians, about 
sixty in number, taking advantage of the con- 
fusion among the troops, retired to their strong- 
hold in the lava beds, murdering every white 
man ez route. In this stronghold they defied 
the Government, massacred a commission com- 
posed of prominent men sent to them in peace, 
and withstood the attacks of 1300 soldiers for 
months, and until both food and water gave out. 
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The Nez Percés War in 1877 commenced 
in about the same way. Two small troops of 
cavalry, marching downa deepand long canon, 
presented themselves before the camp of Chief 
Joseph, as if a display of this nature was all 
that was necessary to capture a force of two 
hundred and fifty warriors. The Indian, al- 
ways quick to see an advantage and to profit 
by it, was not slow in this instance, and the 
first few shots from the enemy on the left and 
rear of the line caused a hasty retreat of the 
soldiers, who no doubt up to that time thought 
there was to be nothing serious. 

The Little Big Horn fight in 1876, where 
General Custer and most of his command were 
massacred, was surely the result of overestimat- 
ing one’s strength and underrating that of the 
enemy. 

Other examples could be furnished, but are 
not these, with their attendant losses and fail- 
ures, sufficient to prove that with the Indian 
as a foe we must always be prepared, and es- 
pecially careful when he seems most friendly 
and still holds on to his rifle? On the other 
hand, many instances are known where troops 
have met and overcome at the start more 
serious obstacles than those mentioned above, 
and without a shot being fired. A column on 
the march, prepared to fight if necessary, is 
not likely to be disturbed, and it is almost 


UTES. 


DUTY. 


certain that no Indians will be seen or heard 
from unless they have all the advantages, and 
unless certainty of success follows their first 
efforts. 

This Ute campaign was a repetition of all 
the other sad occurrences in Indian warfare. 
Major Thornburgh, the commander, as no- 
ble and brave a man as ever marched with 
troops, fell as others had, having ignored an 
enemy in the morning who had the power to 
defeat him before noon. The march through 
these mountains and into the valley of Milk 
River, as described, was made as any march 
would be conducted on a turnpike through 
a civilized country and among friends. No 
danger had threatened; on the contrary, the 
Indians appeared friendly, and assuring mes- 
sages had been received from the agent. 

Thornburgh, not having had experience with 
Indians and trusting to appearances, antici- 
pated no trouble, and consequently was wholly 
unprepared when the attack was made. We 
can in a measure account for such action on the 
part of a commander when it is remembered 
that with some men the desire to appear before 
their troops free from undue anxiety is greater 
than their sense of caution. Considering the 
number of troops in this command, and the fact 
that not half that number of Indians were op- 
posed to them, it is fair to presume that with 
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proper precaution the command might have 
gone through to the agency without losing a 
life, or even hearing a shot ; but the officers and 
men following Thornburgh doubtless like him 
had nothought of dangerto suchacolumn; and 
had the colonel made sufficient preparation to 
secure his command, and reached his desti- 
nation safely on that account, he would have 
been pronounced an “old granny” for having 
unduly harassed his troops when no enemy 
appeared. 

‘The employment of the chiefs, ostensibly as 
guides, but really detaining them as hostages, 
would have insured the peace as well as the 
safety of the command beyond a doubt. 

But to go more into details: Thornburgh, 
after leaving his infantry company at a sup- 
ply camp, pushed on with his three troops of 
cavalry, and while on the march on the 29th 
of September, at ro A. M., at the crossing of 
Milk River, the Indians opened fire on the col- 
umn from all directions, and from what followed 
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where Lieutenant Paddock, in command of 
D Troop, 5th Cavalry, and the wagon train, had 
corraled his train, formed his troop, and was 
prepared to receive and shelter his comrades. 

It is not known what orders Lieutenant Pad- 
dock had from his commanding officer as to 
his duties with the rear guard and wagon train, 
but it is supposed that as no precautions were 
being taken in front, none were ordered in rear, 
so that the prompt action of this young officer 
in arranging his wagon train and troops for a 
stand, and holding every man to his duty there, 
was praiseworthy, and was the means of saving 
many lives. This afforded shelter and a rally- 
ing place for the scattered troopers, then being 
outflanked and driven back by the enemy; in- 
deed, Paddock’s command was even receiv- 
ing attention from the Indians in the way of 
rifle-balls, for the Indians knew if they could 
get the train, they could capture or kill the rest 
of the command before it could escape from the 
valley. Here there was a halting place, and the 
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it would appear that the command was com- 
pletely surprised, or sufficiently so to make some 
confusion among thetroops. F Troop, 5th Cav- 
alry, and E Troop, 3d Cavalry, were quickly 
brought into line, and for some time fought well 
and bravely, but the superior tactics of the In- 
dian, in his usual réle of turning the flanks, and 
the loss of many brave men including the com- 
mander, soon caused a retreat, and these two 
troops fell back perhaps half a mile to a point 


whole command was concentrated behind and 
about the wagons. The Indians then surrounded 
the soldiers, fired upon them from all directions, 
and, setting fire to the grass, advanced to within 
a short distance of the wagons, being screened 
by the thick smoke from the fire of the troops. 

In this situation the battle was carried on for 
the rest of that day, the troops being strictly 
on the defensive, and keeping behind the wag- 
ons, while the Indians, lying close to the 
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THE RIDE OF PRIVATE MURPHY. 


ground and concealed as much as possible, 
were able to kill most of the animals and oc- 
casionally to pick off a soldier or teamster. 

The loss of the animals and the number of 
wounded men to be cared for and protected 
made any movement from this spot out of the 
question. ‘There was nothing to do then but 
fight it out and hold on until reinforcements 
could reach them. However, the longest day 
must have an end, and the sun aided these 
harassed soldiers by disappearing behind the 
hills and affording them, under cover of dark- 
ness, an opportunity to prepare for the morrow. 
This first night was employed by the troops in 
building a breastwork near the water, and in 
caring for the wounded. 

There being no timber within reach, shelter 
had to be constructed from such material as 
was at hand. The wagons were unloaded and 
spare parts used, bundles of bedding, sacks of 
grain, cracker-boxes and bacon sides were piled 
up, but this not being sufficient, the bodies of 
dead horses and mules were dragged to the 
line and made use of for defense. A pit was 
sunk in the center of the square, and in this 
hole in the ground the surgeon placed his 
wounded, himself being one of the unfortunates. 
This, then, was the situation of a command of 
able-bodied, well-equipped soldiers, strong men 
every one, which, a few hours previously, had 
struck its camp and marched in all confidence 
into this valley of death. Where were now the 
flaunting guidons and the rude jokes about 
cowardly redskins? Instead thereof, many were 
mourning the sudden taking away of beloved 
comrades, whose bodies were left on the plain 


to the savage enemy, and all be- 
moaned the fate of their noble 
commander, also left on the field. 
He had proudly led them for- 
ward, and when the unlooked- 
for attack fell upon them still 
kept at the front; perhaps, 
having recognized too late 
theerrorofover-confidence, 
he determined to repair 
the fault even at the sac- 

rifice of his life. 

Thornburgh wasa noble 
man, and beloved by ail. 
The troops following him 
were as good as any in the 
army, and would have 
proved more than a match 
for the enemy if they could 
have gone into the fight 
on anything like equal 
terms. 

After dark on this first 
night a volunteer was 
called for to take one of 

the horses yet left alive and if possible steal his 
way through the enemy’s line to the nearest 
telegraph station. From several- volunteers 
Private Murphy of D Troop, 5th Cavalry, was 
selected to take this desperate ride, and he ac- 
complished the distance of 170 miles to the 
railroad in less than 24 hours. 

The place selected or rather forced upon 
Captain Payne, 5th Cavalry, now the senior 
officer, for the defense of his command, was 
near the battle-field, and fortunately within 
reach of the stream called Milk River. It was 
in a small round valley or opening in the moun- 
tains, and within easy rifle range of the tops 
of the nearest hills surrounding it. On these 
hills the Indians took position, and while be- 
ing concealed and well protected themselves, 
the Indians were able to pick off any soldier 
showing himself above the breastwork, or while 
moving about inside of it. The soldiers re- 
turned the fire occasionally, but it isnot known 
that an Indian was injured during the siege. 
The enemy, however, was kept down close be- 
hind the ridge, and no advance or open attack 
on theintrenchment wasat any time attempted. 
The position taken was on a rise or table, and 
was about two hundred yards from the stream. 
No water could be obtained during the day, 
but after dark a party started out to fill their 
buckets and canteens. They were almost 
immediately fired upon by the enemy, who, 
anticipating their necessities, had found con- 
cealment on the further side of the river in 
the thick underbrush. As some of the party 
were wounded, they returned to the breastwork 
unsuccessful. Water being an absolute neces- 
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sity, even if it cost life, another party was sent 
out, this time under escort of armed men. As 
soon as the party was fired upon, the escort 
discharged their guns, and although firing in 
the dark and at random, it is supposed that one 
or more of the enemy were wounded; at any 
rate the Indians fled, and the troops were not 
prevented after that from getting water at 
night sufficient for the next day. 

With the dawn of the second day com- 
nenced the firing upon the troops from the 
\ill-tops. Not an Indian could be seen on 
whom to return the fire; only a puff of 
vyhite smoke indicated from time to time 
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where the bullet came from; andas there waslit- 
tle chance of finding the Indian at the spot from 
which he had fired, there seemed to be no use 
wasting ammunition on space, and firing by the 
troops was kept up only to prevent open at- 
tack, On this day nearly all the animals re- 
maining alive were easily disposed of by the 
enemy, andsome men were killed and wounded. 
Among the latter were Lieutenant Paddock 
and Surgeon Grimes. The long weary hours 
of this day must have been trying indeed to 
the besieged. The suffering and groans of the 
wounded seemed more terrible than the sight 
of the bodies of the dead, which could not be 
removed except at the expense of other lives. 
\t is said that after night these bodies became 
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part of the breastwork, and were used to pro- 
tect the living. 

Exciting accounts have been published of 
the situation ofa party of our countrymen held 
fast by the ice of the frozen north. It may be 
said that they had rations, were comparatively 
comfortable, and had only to wait for a return 
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of the sun to thaw their prison doors and set 
them free. But these soldiers, although nearer 
home, were brought to a stand where a life was 
called for at every crack of the rifle, and where 
to them the light of day was the season of dis- 
tress. From the number of lives already lost 
in this short time, and the number of wounded 
requiring care and increasing the anxiety, and 
considering the time that must elapse before 
help could possibly reach them, an hour here 
contained more real suffering than could be 
felt in many days of waiting only for the sun 
to shine. 

Aside from being constantly harassed by the 
enemy from the outside, an incident occurred 
on the inside of the works this day that came 
near finishing the lives of some of the wounded. 
One of the horses was shot in such a manner as 
to make him frantic and unmanageable. He 
charged about the inclosure in a furious way 
until exhausted, and then fell into the pit among 
the wounded. Fortunately no one was injured, 
but some of the men said that in their nervous 
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condition they thought the 
whole Ute nation had 
jumped from the tops of the 
hills to the bottom of the 
vit 

\t an early hour on the 
morning of October 2d, the 
sentinel heard the approach 
of a column of horsemen, 
and the besieged soon wel- 
coied Captain Dodge, gth 
Cavalry, at the head of his 
troop. The captain, having 
heard of the situation, came 
at once to the assistance of 
his comrades, and managed 
to get through to the in- 
trenchment without losing 
any of his men. This rein- 
forcement of two officers 
and fifty enlisted men added 
materially to the fighting 
strength of the command, 
and they brought with them 
also the cheering news that 
the courier had passed 
through safely. The horses 
upon which this party rode 
were soon disposed of by 
the enemy, and Dodge and his troop became 
as much of a fixture as any of the besieged. 
‘The gallant dash made by these colored troop- 
ers brought them into high favor with the rest 
of the command, and nothing was considered 
too good for the “ Buffalo ” soldiers after that. 
Captain Dodge almost immediately received 
well-merited promotion, and was the hero of 
the campaign. 

Leaving the besieged to worry through the 
days and nights that are to pass before relief 
can reach them, we will go with the swiftly 
riding courier, and see what follows his arrival 
at the railroad. 

On the morning of October 1st, our quiet 
garrison at Fort D. A. Russell, near Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, was aroused by the information re- 
ceived from Department Headquarters, that 
Thornburgh and most of hiscommand had been 
massacred by the Ute Indians, and that the few 
officers and men remaining were intrenched, 
protecting the wounded and fighting for their 
lives. The commanding officer, General Wesley 
Merritt, fortunately possessing all the charac- 
teristics of a true cavalryman, always had his 
command well in hand. At this time he had 
four troops of the 5th Cavalry and one com- 
pany of the 4th Infantry, and when this sudden 
call reached him all that was necessary was 
to sound “ boots and saddles” and _ go. 

The order to take the field reached us about 
5 a. M., and at 11 A. M. we had saddled up, 
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had marched two miles, and were loaded on 
the cars,— horses, equipments, pack-mules, ra- 
tions and all,—and were under way. We 
reached Rawlins Station, our stopping place, 
about 1 A. M. next morning, and met there four 
companies of the 4th Infantry, also ordered 
for field service under General Merritt. The 
rest of that night was spent in preparing for 
the march. The infantry, in wagons, were on 
the road by ro A. M.; the cavalry marched a 
little later, but overtook the infantry about 
twenty-five miles outat 5 p. M. Thenall pushed 
on together until 11 P. M., when it became nec- 
essary to halt and rest the animals. At 7 A. M. 
we were on the road again, and continued 
marching until 11 P. M., at that time reaching 
the camp of the infantry company left behind 
by Major Thornburgh. Here a short rest was 
taken, and at dawn of day we resumed the 
march, reaching the entrance to Big Bear 
Cafion about 4 p. M. This was a rough, ugly 
looking place to enter with acommand at night, 
especially with the knowledge of disaster in 
front and not far off. But the situation called 
for the greatest exertion, as well as the taking 
of all the chances, and although we had already 
made an unheard-of march that day, and on 
previous days, every man was anxious to go 
on, and even the animals seemed to be under 
the influence of the hour. While they were be- 
ing rubbed down and fed, the men had their 
coffee and hardtack, and just at dusk we started 
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off for the last march, hoping soon to reach 
those we knew to be in distress, and who could 
only be saved by our coming. Getting through 
that cafon at night was a desperate undertak- 
ing, leaving the Indians entirely out of the ques- 
tion, and on looking at the breakneck places 
afterwards by daylight, over which we had 
passed, it seemed 2 miracle that we succeeded 
in getting through without losing all the wag- 
ons carrying the infantry, and some of the 
horsemen as well. The cavalry was in the lead, 
but the “charioteers,” as the infantry were 
called, followed close behind, and on the down 
grade occasionally ran into the rear of the cav- 
alry column. On the ascent the infantrymen 
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jumped from their wagons and pushed horses, 
wagons and all up the grades. On reaching 
the summit each party boarded its wagon, and, 
with a cheer, away they went down the grade 
on the run. All were under so much of a strain 
that fatigue or sleep was not thought of. Thus 
it was, up one hill and down another all night, 
and no light-artillerymen were ever more ex- 
pert at mounting their limbers, than these in- 
fantrymen in getting out of and into those 
wagons on the run. Between 4 and 5 A. M. 
we reached a point about four miles from the 
intrenchment, and at that hour saw a sight that 
made the blood run cold. A citizen wagon train, 
hauling supplies to the agency, had been cap- 
tured by the Indians, and every man belonging 
to it had been murdered, stripped, and partly 
burned. As we had had no news from the front 
since leaving the railroad, this was something 
of a surprise, and as may be imagined, at that 
hour in the morning, not a pleasant opening 
for the day. The wagon train, for the last few 
miles, had been stretching out a little, but on 
reaching this spot it was observed that all in- 
tervals were rapidly closed up and kept closed. 
But notwithstanding this depressing sight, some 
rude jokes were made, as usual, by the old sol- 
diers in passing, and recruits were made to fear 
that before another sun should rise they would 
be broiled in like manner. 
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General Merritt at this time was some dis- 
tance ahead with the cavalry, and crossing the 
last hill he entered the valley just at dawn of 
day. It was yet too dark to see the intrench- 
ment, but the column, while pressing on, was 
soon brought to a halt by a challenge from the 
besieged. A trumpeter was then summoned 
and officers’ call sounded. This brought all 
hands to the top of the breastwork, and a lively 
cheer answered the last note on the trumpet. 
A wild scene followed this coming together of 
old comrades, and while it was going on, the 
enemy, although at their posts within easy 
range, did not fire a shot. Nor did they seem 
to be alarmed by the arrival of this overpower- 
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ing force, but were for the time being quiet 
spectators of this grand reunion, their portion 
of the fun probably being in the supposition 
of “more horses, more shoot him.” 

The General, having the responsibility, was 
probably the only one of the party in accord 
with the Indian idea, and consequently, not 
wasting much time on congratulations, he im- 
mediately set to work to prevent the loss of 
more men or horses. 

The rear was safe in the hands of the in- 
fantry, and the cavalry was ordered to take 
the nearest hills on the flanks. This accom- 
plished, the General moved out ashort distance 
to the front, having a troop of cavalry as escort, 
but did not advance half a mile before being 
fired upon. We, however, recovered the body 
of Major Thornburgh, which up to that time had 
lain upon the battle-field of the first day. Un- 
der existing circumstances, a civilized enemy, 
or such an one as we are taught to fight in text- 
books and in field manceuvers, would have 
made a hasty retreat over the mountains, and 
any strategist in command could have made 
certain calculations, but these Ute Indians, in- 
stinctively brave and not at all instructed, had 
the utmost confidence in their power to resist 
any number of soldiers attacking them in their 
mountain homes. 

The Sioux Indian, on the open plains, likes 
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to show himself as much as possible, thinks 
to intimidate his foe by such display, and by 
showing himself at different points in a short 
space of time, to make several Sioux out of 
one. On the contrary, the whereabouts of the 
Ute Indian amongst the rocks of the mountain 
side, nearly his own color, can not easily be 
discovered; he is not known until the crack 
of his rifle is heard and his enemy falls, and 
even then the smoke covers a change of posi- 
tion. It is therefore impossible ever to get a 
Sioux into the mountains to fight, or to get a 
Ute out on the plains for the same purpose. 
General Merritt, on seeing that the Indians 
were still determined and prepared to dispute 
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any advance on the part of the soldiers, ordered 
three troops of cavalry and all the infantry 
deployed to the front at once. Notwithstand- 
ing the fatigue of the long march and no break- 
fast, the men sprang to their feet and moved 
forward as if for the first time that day. Quite 
an exciting skirmish resulted from this advance, 
and the enemy went dancing round on the hill- 
tops like monkeys, under the short-range fire 
of the cavalry carbines; but when the infantry 
battalion, which had deployed behind the crest, 
came up to the top and opened fire, a change 
of scene was at once perceptible. The first vol- 
ley from the infantry rifles made a rolling sound 
through the mountains like artillery ; the Utes 
ceased the ballet performance and disappeared 
behind the hill, but still kept up their fire on 
both infantry and cavalry. The troops, how- 
ever, adopting the Ute tactics, kept quite as 
well sheltered, and as it was not the intention 
to advance further that day, everybody being 
worn out, the tired soldiers actually went to 
sleep on the line of battle, a few men being on 
the lookout and firing occasionally. 

_About noon there seemed to be some ex- 
citement going on among the Indians, and a 
large white flag was displayed to view. Field- 
glasses were at once brought to bear, and it 
was discovered that a white man was waving 
the flag. Firing on both sides ceased, and the 
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bearer of the flag was allowed to cross the val- 
ley and enter our lines. He proved to be an 
employé of the Indian Department, and had 
been sent up from the Uncumpahgre Agency 
to stop the war, the White River Utes, with 
whom we were fighting, being in a way under 
the control of Colorow, the chief of the Un- 
cumpahgres. It is supposed the Indians were 
ready to stop anyhow, seeing the amount of 
force now on the ground and prepared to pun- 
ish them. 7 
This virtually raised the siege and ended 
the war. Leaving a light picket line to watch 
the enemy, the rest of the troops were with- 
drawn and marched back to the intrenchment, 
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where a jollification was now in order. The 
wounded were taken out of the loathsome place 
where they had suffered so many days, and 
made comfortable. Those who had not been 
able to wash since the first day’s fight now 
made themselves more presentable and showed 
their true faces. 

The fearful stench from the intrenchment, 
owing to the material used in its construction, 
was such as to necessitate a change of camp, 
and the whole command, accompanied now by 
the rescued party, moved back on the road 
about one mile, to clean ground and plenty of 
pure water. 

An unconquerable desire to sleep and rest 
then overtook these worn-out soldiers. All 
forms and ceremonies for the rest of that day 
were dispensed with, and the valley, lately ring- 
ing with the sound of men in combat, was now 
as quiet and still as was its wont. 

In this short campaign there were 13 men 
killed and 48 wounded, out of a command 150 
strong.! The papers throughout the country 
mentioned it for a day or two as “the Ute 
affair,” and there it rests, being one of several 
instances where the percentage of loss is greater 
than that experienced in battles of which monu- 
ments are being erected and elaborate me- 


1 Killed 8 24 per cent., and 32 per cent. wounded, 
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INFANTRY COVERING THE 
morials published to commemorate deeds of 


bravery. 


AFTER the command brought down by Gen- 
eral Merritt had been well rested and was 
ready for another advance, it proceeded through 
the mountains to White River and the agency. 
It was a beautiful bright morning in October 
when we bade good-by to the rescued com- 
mand under Captain Payne, whose faces were 
turned towards home, while we marched south 
to rescue the employés at the agency. The in- 
fantry and wagon train marched on the road, 
while the cavalry were well out on the flanks 
and in advance. The white horses of B Troop, 
5th Cavalry, could be seen now and then wind- 
ing along the crests of the hills on one side, 
while the blacks of A Troop kept pace with 
them onthe other. No attack could have been 
made on that column without due warning, and 
the result was we crossed the high hills and 
wound through cafion after cafion, reaching the 
valley of White River and the agency without 
hearing a shot or, to my knowledge, seeing an 
Indian. 

At the agency a horrible sight presented it- 
self. Every building had been burned, the 
bodies of all the male employés were stretched 
upon the ground where they had been mur- 
dered a few days before, and the women had 
been carried off into a captivity worse than 
death. After the dead had been buried, the 
command went into camp on White River. 





























WITHDRAWAL OF CAVALRY. 

The Indians had taken to the mountains, and 
in order to follow them it was necessary to 
abandon wagon transportation and fit up pack 
trains. While these preparations were going 
on, we had still another sad experience, and a 
reminder that the Utes were still near us and 
relentless enough to take any advantage pre- 
senting itself. 

A party under Lieutenant Hall, regimental 
quartermaster, was sent out to reconnoiter and 
look for a trail across the mountains from 
White River to Grand River. With this party 
was Lieutenant William Bayard Weir, of the 
Ordnance Department, and his sergeant, 
Humme. Weir went out as a volunteer to ac- 
company Hall, andto hunt. As the party were 
riding along on the trail, a small herd of deer 
was discovered off to the left in a ravine. Weir 
and Humme went after them, while Hall kept 
on to the front. He had not gone far, however, 
before he saw fresh Indian signs, and soon af- 
terwards heard sharp firing to his left and rear. 
On turning back to ascertain the cause and 
to help Weir if he should be in trouble, he was 
fired upon himself, and discovered that he was 
surrounded by Indians. He covered his party 
as quickly as possible in the dry bed of a stream 
near at hand, and kept the Indians off until 
after dark. Then riding into camp he first 
discovered that Weir had not come in, and 
reported that he was probably killed. The 


battalion of the 5th Cavalry was turned out at 
once, and, as it was 1o P. M., we had an all- 





















night march ahead of us. Just at dawn we 
reached the place where Weir had left Hall, 
and we took his trail and followed it up until 
we found his dead body lying cold and stiff 
nm the mountain side. This seemed indeed an 
nnecessary sacrifice. Weir was a noble fel- 
ow, beloved by all, and the gathering of that 
»rrowing crowd of soldiers about his body was 
, sad experience even to the oldest of them. 
His face still bore the familiar and kindly ex- 
yression we knew so well. An overcoat was 
vrapped around the body, and it was then 
trapped on a cavalry horse. We returned to 
camp as sad a funeral procession as one could 
well imagine. 
The country through which we were then 
perating was a howling wilderness ; it is now 
raversed by railroads and covered with vil- 
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lages and farms. Children at play unwittingly 
trample the grass over the graves of soldiers 
who gave their lives that they might live and 
thrive, and communities throughout the West 
generally send representatives to Congress, 
some of whom, in the peace and plenty of their 
comfortable homes, fail to recognize, in Wash- 
ington, the hardships, privations, and sacrifice 
of life suffered by the army, before their pros- 
perity could be possible or the lives of their 
constituents assured. 

In this the simple duty of soldiers was per- 
formed, and no credit is claimed, but should 
not the record of past deeds such as these, ac- 
companied by the prosperity that has followed, 
at least guarantee a more generous feeling for 
the army by all citizens, more especially by 
those who are called upon to support it ? 





E.. V. Sumner, 
Lt.-Colonel 5th Cavalry, U. S. A. 


“THE MARBLE FAUN.” 


CANNOT tell why these sad oaken groves 
Should bring to mind the gay and mystic glades 
Where Donatello danced ; 
I dare not guess, while my eye, restless, roves 
This stormy lake, and daylight fades, 


Why I have chanced 


To dream of some bright pool where shimmering lie 
The tender shadows of the Tuscan sky. 


I sing no songs that are not grave and old! 

Why should the merry Tuscan haunt my dreams ? 
How light of foot was he! — 

The sky is dun, the wind is wet and cold, 

Dead, drear, and dull each swelling sand-dune seems ; 


What then to me 


Is all this wild, midsummer fantasy, 
This mellow, mad, and witching mockery ? 


’T was something in your eyes —I swear it, friend, 

For you seemed part of stream, and wood, and field. 
I ’ve watched your soul grow young! 

On days of sun, into the joy you blend, 

On days of shade, into the grief you yield; 


The balance hung 


On perfect scale, which lightest touch might sway, 
The perfect glass reflect the palest morning ray. 


Oh, learn no wisdom, for that may bring grief; 
And love no woman, for ’t will sure bring pain; 


Be Donatello still ! 


Believe me, friend, this learning is a thief, 
And where it thrives the simple joys are slain. 


Ah, drink your fill 


Of sky and hill, of sun and wind and sea; 
Be thou my faun, but I no Miriam to thee. 





Elia W. Feattie. 
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T was easy to see that it was a feast- 
% day in Saint-Chamasthe morning 
we arrived from Martigues. In 
the main street, in cool shadow 
under the awnings of every 
= shape and color that stretched 
over it from house to house, Japanese lanterns 
were strung up in long linesand many festoons 
about every café door; the trash that only 
holiday-makers buy was displayed lavishly in 
gaudy little booths under the arches of the 
high aqueduct that crosses the town ; a merry- 
go-round close by threatened at any moment 
to fill the place with the stirring sounds 
of its steam music; while by the water- 
side —for Saint-Chamas  straggles 
down from its cliff dwellings to the 
shores of the Etang de Berre—one’ 
drummer was drumming vigorously, 
and half the town had gathered in 
the fierce teno’clock sunlight to watch 
first two boys and then four men race 
each other in big black fishing boats 
well ballasted with stones. 

And there was a holiday strength in 
the smell of absinthe that hung over 
the town towards noon, a holiday ex- 
cellence in the good breakfast we ate 
at the Croix Blanche,— and, for that 
matter, in the price we paid for it,— 
and a holiday leisure in the time given 
tocoffee afterward. Gentlemenin high 
hats and decorations, boys testing 
syrups, yellow, red, and green, work- 
ingmen in their Sunday best, all sat 
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in pleasant good-fellowship in the deep black 
shadows under the awnings. 

While we lounged with the rest in front of 
the principal café, the doors of the hétel de 
ville opposite opened, and two men brought 
out a pile of large square wooden shields 
painted white with a red or a blue bull’s-eye in 
the center, and several heavy wooden lances 
decorated in the same colors and about eight 
or ten feet long, with three spikes at the end. 
All these were promptly carted off in the direc- 
tion of the lake. 

There was no need to ask what they were 
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for. We knew at once. They were the arms 
of the combatants in the coming jousts, on the 
Etang de Berre. For it was really to see the 
jousts, the great event of the second day of 
the autumn feast, that we had driven over to 
Saint-Chamas. We had heard that tourna- 
nents were still held on Provengal waters, 
though exactly what they were we had never 
een able to discover. No book we had read 
bout Provence had described them ; indeed, 
10 writer whom we had then consulted even 
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referred to them, except Mistral, who, in 
* Miréio,” makes the little Avdre/oun, boasting 
of the immensity of Rhone River, say that 


Betwixt Camargue and Crau might holden be 
Right noble jousts ! 


Several times that summer we had seen them 
announced on the irresistible program of some 
great festival of the Midi. But hitherto we had 
always managed just to miss them. We had 
come to Cette too soon, to Martigues too late. 
\nd it is not in every town by lake or water- 
side that they are given nowadays, however it 
may have been of old. Often the Provengal 
himself who lives in one of the larger towns, 
in Avignon, Nimes, or Arles, has not seen them, 
for of all the great Provengal cities, Marseilles, 
we were told, alone still holds its tournaments, 
though at rarer intervals as the years go on. 
But throughout Provence the fame of the 
jousts is great, and but few of the Provengal 
sports are in such high favor on the Etang de 
Berre, the great salt-water lake far wider than 
the stream that flows betwixt Camargue and 
Crau. The strong, finely built fishermen of 
Martigues excel in the tilting, and Saint- 
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Chamas is so near that there are always a few 
to joust on its waters as on their own canals, 

Three was the hour announced for the tour- 
nament, and about half-past two the people be- 
gan trooping down to the shore near the little 
harbor. While the men had been drinking their 
coffee, the women had been making their toi- 
lets, for they had not troubled to change their 
working dress for the morning regatta. The 
jousts, though, were as worthy of all their 
bravest finery as a bull-fight. In Saint-Chamas 
they wear, with a coquetry all their 
own, the lovely Arlesian dress—the 
little Quaker-like shawl and fichu, the 
plain skirt, and the black ribbon wound 
about the little square of white lace for 
acap. And very charming they looked, 
the older women in black or brown or 
gray, the young girls in pink or blue or 
mauve, a ribbon tied in a coquettish 
bow just under their chins, their hair 
waved and curled over their pretty fore- 
heads, and on their hands long Suéde 
gloves of the most modern shape, just to show 
that they knew well enough what the fashions 
in Paris were, and that it was choice alone that 
made them keep to one of the most becoming 
costumes ever invented for women. The joust- 
ing ground, or rather water, was about a mile 
from the tow n, and we watched the groups of 
pretty girls, their dresses carefully lifted above 
stiff white petticoats, embarking in the big black 
boats waiting in the harbor. And other groups 
wandered down the hot dusty road, past the 
cliffs which make a background for the town, 
and in which houses have been burrowed out, 
doors and windows cut in the soft rock, even as 
they may have been by Gauls of old before a 
Greek had come to Marseilles or a Roman 
been seen in Saint-Chamas. But never did 
Gaul or Greek or Roman take part in a gayer 
scene than this starting for the jousts, the lake 
glittering in sunlight and dotted with black 
boats, the banks brilliant with color, and every 
one in fine holiday humor, all the merrier be- 
cause of the good breakfast, the absinthe, and 
the coffee, and each woman’s consciousness of 
looking her best. 

When we had seen the last boat-load 
pretty girls rowed briskly away, we hurried 
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down the white road to where the crowd had 
collected. Far on the other side of the lake 
was a circle of gray hills; the black fishing 
craft had anchored in a long line about half 
way across ; and between it and the shore 
were the two boats— the two water steeds — of 
the knights of the tournament. From each boat 
two long beams rose in an inclined plane away 
out beyond the stern and above the water, and 
placed on them, at their extreme end, was a 
narrow board, on which presently stepped a 
man in shirt and breeches, with a big wooden 
shield strapped to him, and covering him in 
front from the neck to the knees, and a wooden 
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his hand. There were twelve row- 
ers and twelve oars in each boat; in the 
stern stood the steersman, his hand on the 
tiller; and in the prow were trumpeter and 
drummer. 

At the first blast of the trumpet, the first 
roll of the drum, the two boats took up their 
position about two hundred yards apart. At 
the second, each competitor waving his little 
banner as if victory were already his, the rowers 
dipped their oars together, pulled with all their 
might, the steersman encouraging them, and the 
drummer beating louder than ever, and the two 
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boats drew nearer and nearer with ever increas- 
ing force, while an expectant silence fell upon all 
the waiting crowd. As the two bows crossed, 
the oarsmen stopped rowing in order to steady 
the boats, which, however, by this time had got 
up such speed that they passed each other at a 
tremendous rate. At the moment of meeting, 
each of the combatants, who had long since 
dropped their banners and lifted their lances, 
aimed at the target on the other’s shield. 
There was a crash of boards that could be 
heard a mile away, and, head over heels, shield 
and all, one man went into the water, and a 
great shout rose from the black line of fishing 
craft and from the crowded banks. 
Then in the blue lake a shield was 
seen floating in one direction, a man 
swimming vigorously in the other, 
and on the winning boat the victor 
stood high above the oarsmen, his 
arms extended, strong and athletic 
as a young Hercules. 

And now the smaller boats rowed 
up and down and in and out, and on land 
syrups were drunk at the cafés set up for the 
occasion, and the prettiest girls, arm-in-arm, 
strolled under the trees until the next com- 
batant had buckled on his armor, and the 
trumpet and the drum once more heralded 
a coming combat. At once all the spectators 
hastened to their places, and the two boats 
rowed to the required distance. Again, at the 
second summons, oarsmen pulled till bows 
crossed ; again lance clashed against shield 
in the duel of a second; and again a head and 
a board were seen on the surface of the water 
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s the conqueror stood on high waving his arms 
n triumph. 
Allthe afternoon, one after another, the fisher- 
nen tested their prowess, while the sun sank 
»wards the opposite hills. There was no want 
of variety in the tournament, though each meet- 
ing lasted only a moment and only one stroke 
with the lance could be given by each com- 
satant. The constant movement of the boats, 
ie water dancing beneath them, filled the lake 
vith life and action. Sometimes before the two 
boats met, while rowers were pulling their hard- 
est, one of the champions would suddenly lose 
his balance and sit down on his lofty perch or 
drop into the water, and then it would all be- 
gin again; or else both duel- 
lists, at the clash of their weapons, 
tumbled into the water together, 
amid loud splashing and laugh- 
ter. Indeed, it seemed as if there 
were always three or four men 
swimming about in the lake or 
stepping, wet and dripping, on 
the bank, And it was funny to 
see how indifferent everybody 
was to the vanquished in the 
tourney. Asa rule, absurd though they looked 
when they walked ashore, the water pouring 
off them, in delicious contrast to the people in 
their Sunday best, they passed unnoticed. Only 
once I heard a pretty girl call out after a stal- 
wart young fisherman, “ Has it been raining 
where you came from?” A bed of the tall Pro- 
vengal reeds just below served as dressing- 
room, and from behind it they would emerge 
again, spruce, and neat, and jaunty, with only 
their soaked hair and the bundle of wet clothes 
in one hand to bear witness to their late defeat 
and ducking. 

Often one of the assailants tried to cheat. 
they have a sad reputation for cheating, the 
Martigaux, and must be watched closely. They 
do not always aim fair; if they can, they hit 
below the board. We saw one such flagrant 
case that the whole audience protested and there 
was a consultation among the umpires. The 
losing man, as he tumbled, turned, and, catch- 
ing hold of his victorious opponent, pulled hin 
over into the water after him. But nothing 
could be done until his victim had been re- 
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instated on his high board and re-armed with 
shield and lance amid ringing cheers. 

It is a favorite fallacy that the French are 
without athletics, that they have no outdoor 
sport worthy of the name. But nowhere have 
I seen a finer game than this, or one that re- 
quires greater art, and skill, and strength. For 
it takes no little art for a man to balance him- 
self on that narrow ledge, no little skill to hit 
the enemy’s target, no little strength to with- 
stand the blow that crashes upon his shield. I 
am sure that the old tournament in the ring 
was not a better test of a man’s valor and dar- 
ing. The horses in heavy armor, carrying heav- 
ily armed knights, could never have approached 
each other with the momentum of boats pulled 
by twelve men; steel lance seldom struck steel 
breastplate with a mightier blow than that of 
wooden lance upon wooden shield. And the 
luckless knight scarcely ran more serious risk 
than the conquered fisherman who tumbles, 
with his clumsy shield still buckled to him, into 
the deep waters of the Etang de Berre. More 
than once the jousts, like the tournaments of 
yore, have ended with the death of the con- 
quered. A slip of the lance, and its pointed 
prongs may strike into the throat 
of an opponent instead of into 
his shield, or may fall with a 
force that will bring his tilting 
in this world to a close forever 
more. At Martigues they had 
told us of several such fatal ac- 
cidents in their canals. But per- 
haps this very element ofdanger 
only doubles the people’s plea- 
sure in the jousts, for, with so 
many other things that have remained as an 
inheritance from their Roman ancestors, there 
is a certain cruelty, modified, it is true, in 
their sports. 

I do not believe that medieval tournament 
ever made a lovelier or more brilliant pageant 
than these modern contests on the waters of 
Saint-Chamas. I know that on the Etang de 
Berre there is no flashing of steel or sheen of 
helmet and hauberk, no waving plumes or rust- 
ling silks ; to many the scant bathing costume 
of the combatants might seem but a burlesque 
substitute for knightly armor. But then, on the 
other hand, shirt and breeches and wide sash 
are not, as was the knight’s steel raiment, a 
clumsy disguise for men who are Greek-like in 
virile beauty of form. Nothing could be finer 
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than the amphitheater of low, gray hills, one far 
down to the night crowned with the walls and 
houses of Miramas; nothing brighter or more 
glowing with color than the shores and the 
black boats in line in the center of the lake, 
crowded with fair women in Arlesian dress. 

It was at the hour of sunset, when all were 
going homeward, that the picture they made 
was loveliest to look upon. Often the jousts 
last until the afterglow has faded, and they 
are not yet finished when darkness comes to 
separate the combatants. The rules of the 
jousting, as far as we could learn, are simple 
enough. Each man tilts for himself alone ; so 
long as he can hold his own on his high post he 
meets opponent after opponent very much as 
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the batsman in cricket meets ball after ball 
in his innings. But once he is overthrown 
all chance for him is gone, and another 
takes his place. The last to stand firm with 
shield and lance is the victor. The length 
of time the jousts last, therefore, depends 
upon the number and skill of competitors. 


=! That afternoon at Saint-Chamas agaii 


and again both men fell together, so that 
the lists were exhausted more speedily) 
than usual. The sun was setting behin: 
the far hills when the last two were rowed 
towards each other at the loud trumpet call 
and the last head wasseen bobbing up and 
down in the lake. And then, in the golden 
light, every one set out for home: on the banks 
a long procession of men and women chatter- 
ing and laughing with all the pleasant noise 
and exuberant gaiety of the Midi; on the wate: 
a long procession of boats, their lateen sails 
raised — for a light breeze was now blowing — 
and leading the way one of the big black barges 
with the twelve rowers, the drummer drumming 
in the bow, and high above stern the hero 
of the jousting, erect and triumphant, waving 
a flag, his statuesque form silhouetted against 
the evening sky. 

When we got back to the town the cafés were 
already crowded, and lamps were being lighted 
for the evening ball as we drove away in the 
starlight. 

Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 





RETURNING HOME, 


IN ANSWER TO A QUESTION. 


7OU ask if I can love you as you are, 
As I with all my faults am loved by you. 
Since you see heaven shine in a drop of dew, 

Could I then, dearest, miss it in a star? 





Lilla Cabot Perry. 
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HE relations between the press 
and that ever-changing and 
evanescent political population 
knownas public menare peculiar. 
With the press there is unusual 
permanence of tenure. For the 
creat body of public men there is swift rotation, 
with a hurried march towards political oblivion. 

As every district in the nation is directly 
represented in Washington both in congres- 
sional and executive place, and as every jour- 
nal of consequence has its correspondent at 
the national capital, the position affords excel- 
lent opportunities for observing the relations 
which exist between the press of the country 
nd public men. On a smaller scale similar 
onditions will be found to obtain at the cap- 
itals of the States, and so, speaking in the broad 
sense, the situation at Washington is a repre- 
sentative one. 

During the past thirty years there have been 
four periods within which the relations under 
consideration have been very different and dis- 
tinctly marked. These are: first, the war pe- 
‘od; secondly, the post-bellum period up to 
the times of the Crédit Mobilier and kindred 
scandals; next, the long period reaching on 
through continued friction between Congress 

nd the press representatives, embracing the 
days of the premature publication of the Treaty 
f Washington down to recent years; and 
lastly, the present, which may be designated 
the era of restoration of friendly relations. 

The period before the war may properly be 
lenominated the days of ancient history in 
\merican journalism. The telegraph had not 
introduced its quickening influences, and the 
mails weré slow. Letter-writing from the cap- 
ital was polished, and editorials in the admin- 
istration journals at Washington—for there 
were such journals in those days— were works 
of political art. Instead of the dash of this later 
day, and the flavor of the very hour of going 
to press, they partook more of the deliberation 
and genius of the sculptor, and when unveiled 
—a fitting term to use in designating their pub- 
lication—never failed to partake of the chill- 
ing influence of marble. ‘Those were the days 
when our early orators had time to rewrite and 
adorn their extempore efforts, quicken the flow 
of rhetoric when its first movement was slug- 
gish, strengthen faulty logic, and finally send 
out by the waiting mails the deliberate work 
of amaster. These are now held up as models 
VoL. XLII.— 109-110. 
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of a standard not reached in modern days. 
But who shall say how many of those old mas- 
ters would have stood the modern test of the 
stenographer and the telegraph, whereby the 
remarks of a speaker are often half in type in 
the leading cities of the land before he has 
yielded the floor? This is a test which should 
not be ignored in comparing the great men of 
the present day with those of an earlier and 
more deliberate time. When words, as actually 
uttered, fly at once to the extremes of the land 
beyond recall or revision, oratory is dampened 
to a degree which all must appreciate. 


THE press of the country first sent its repre- 
sentatives to Washington in numbers upon the 
outbreak of the war. Since then there has been 
a journalistic congress constantly in session con- 
sidering the doings of the Government. As the 
main duties of the one have been to originate 
and carry forward public business of every na- 
ture from the exercise of the war power to the 
smallest details of the public service, and those 
of the other to inform the people of everything 
on the surface, and beneath the surface, of pub- 
lic affairs, and freely to criticize the whole, the 
general situation between these two congresses 
has of necessity been one of antagonisms. 
During the first period to which reference has 
been made, however, these differences were 
largely held in abeyance by the fact that the 
press and public men joined hands loyally 
in the cause of the Union, and the dominant 
and overshadowing influence of the press in 
awakening and solidifying patriotism at home, 
and encouraging the armies in the field, was 
recognized and cordially appreciated by every 
public man. 

Throughout the war the press of the coun- 
try held its position at the national capital in 
high esteem. It sent its ablest men there. Up 
to the close of the war its correspondents num- 
bered about fifty, but these, by the system of 
combinations which then prevailed among 
leading journals, represented all the principal 
dailies of the North. A few names will show 
the character of the men. There were Henry 
Villard, Horace White, Samuel Wilkeson, Jos- 
eph Medill, George W. Adams, Whitelaw Reid, 
James E. Harvey, D. W. Bartlett, Joseph B. 
McCullagh, Benjamin Perley Poore, and a 
dozen others of high standing. 

The influence of this press congress was 
pronounced and general, both in the national 
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capital and in the country at large. Even with 
less able men this could not have been other- 
wise, since Washington was in every sense the 
headquarters of the army and the navy, whence 
orders proceeded to the various armies and 
fleets, and to which came all news of battle, 
and of the attitude of foreign nations —in short, 
reports of everything which affected the pro- 
gress of the war. So loyally did all branches 
of the Government work together for the gen- 
eral good, that it may be said that each of them 
was upon the staff of the President acting in 
his constitutional capacity of Commander-in- 
Chief of the army and navy. 

A body of men already trained in journal- 
ism, enthusiastic in their work, and intensely 
loyal in their performance of it, standing thus 
between the public and all sources of news, for 
which the country constantly waited with 
breathless attention, could not but possess an 
influence which was everywhere felt, and the 
value of which was everywhere recognized. 
With their advent came the general use of the 
telegraph to give still greater impetus to the 
work of journalism, and thus this body of men 
was placed in hourly communication with the 
entire population of the land. It was a time 
when the condition approached as nearly to uni- 
versal concord as can ever be possible between 
the press and public men. So long as active war 
was waged along the Union front, those who 
were upholding the hands of the nation, both 
in the Government and in the press which en- 
couraged the people to its support,stood bound 
together in common and unceasing effort for 
the salvation of the country. 

‘The Washington press contingent was also 
a flying force for field service, and upon the 
oceasions of great battles in the region about 
Washington some of its members were always 
upon the field in the service of their journals. 
The work of many of them as war correspon- 
dents stands out as the best and most brilliant 
of their careers. Among the latter there was 
one who enjoyed the confidence of Secretary 
Stanton, that unbending man of iron purpose, 
to a degree greater than that attained by most 
of those in the highest civil and military posi- 
tions. This was the war correspondent of the 
Philadelphia “ Inquirer,” Mr. U. H. Painter. 
He had under his direction in all the Eastern 
armies probably a larger force of correspon- 
dents than was employed by any other journal. 
He early secured the confidence of Mr. Stanton. 
He was constantly along the front in all times 
of active movement, and by use of the skilful 
methods of obtaining news and reaching cor- 
rect conclusions known to those well versed in 
the work of reliable correspondence, he often 
became informed of the intentions and move- 
ments of the enemy before these were unfolded 
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at headquarters in the field and transmitted to 
Washington. By several remarkable successes 
of this kind he established himself in the confi- 
dence of Mr. Stanton, and thereafter the use 
of military telegraph lines and of the Secretary’s 
cipher were open to him. There was probably 
no other man in the field, and no other man in 
Washington in any department of public life, 
in whose statements the Secretary placed more 
implicit reliance and by. whose information he 
was more frequently guided. On one occasion, 
after Mr. Painter had partly secured this stand- 
ing at the War Department, his relations were 
put to a test which for the moment seemed to 
end them. He sent a despatch from the Vir- 
ginia front, immediately after the battle of 
Chantilly, that Lee’s army would shortly in- 
vade Maryland. Secretary: Seward insisted 
that Mr. Stanton should arrest the author of 
the despatch, as it was evidently intended for 
effect abroad, and was therefore treasonable. 
Mr. Stanton sent for Mr. Painter, explained 
the situation, and said he must stay in Wash- 
ington. The Secretary of War could not be- 
lieve the report, since none of the officers of 
the army had even surmised that such a move- 
ment of Lee’s army as Mr. Painter had an- 
nounced, andstill insisted upon, wasin progress. 
The latter thereupon started an assistant to 
Edward’s Ferry on the upper Potomac with 
instructions to watch for the head of the rebel 
column at that ford, and, when it crossed, to 
telegraph him in care of the Secretary of War. 
The next day a despatch came that the rebels 
were crossing the Potomac, and thus the War 
Department received the first positive news of 
the invasion of Maryland previous to the bat- 
tle of Antietam. 

Thereafter there was much official corre- 
spondence which took rank after Painter’s 
with the Secretary of War. Several others of 
the journalists named, though in less degree, 
were constantly relied upon by the authorities 
for early news from the armies, and these facts 
well illustrate the importance of their work and 
its consequent influence. 

Mr. Lincoln himself, and the leading men 
of his Administration, and those powerful 
leaders in Congress whose exertions and whose 
accomplished labors should take rank in their 
general results with the best services of the 
great commanders in the field, each maintained 
close and friendly relations with these repre- 
sentatives of the press, and looked upon the 
facilities of the latter for reaching the whole 
loyal public of the land as scarcely second to 
any other appliance under the control of the 
Government for securing support in the war. 

Throughout the first years of Mr. Lincoln’s 
term the leading press influences at Washing- 
ton, without regard to party, gave strong and 
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active support to all war measures of the Ad- 
ministration. The attempt to nominate Mr. 
Chase in place of Mr. Lincoln, the military and 
political controversy over General McClellan, 
and his final appearance in the political field as 
a presidential candidate, somewhat disturbed 
this journalistic unanimity. The defection of 
President Johnson from the Republican party 
caused still further divisions, and while the mil- 
lions from the field were quietly reéntering the 
walks of private life, and presenting sucha spec- 
tacle in this regard as the world had never seen 
before, thesituation at Washington, both among 
journalists and public men, became one of 
many divisions and most excited controver- 
sies. The general relations of friendship be- 
tween the two classes continued, however, 
without marked interruption to the days of the 
explosions over Crédit Mobilier and kindred 
scandals. Up to that time Newspaper Row 
was daily and nightly visited by the ablest and 
most prominent men in public affairs. Vice- 
presidents, the heads of departments, heads 
of bureaus, the presiding officers of the two 
houses of Congress, and the strongest and most 
noted men of the Senate and of the House in 
this grandest period of the Republic’s life, were 
frequent and welcome visitors in the Wash- 
ington offices of the leading journals of the 
land. Suddenly, with the Crédit Mobilier out- 
break, and others of its kind which followed 
it, these pleasant relations began to dissolve 
under the sharp and deserved criticisms of the 
correspondents. 

To this situation succeeded long years of 
estrangement. Newspaper Row was gradually 
deserted by the class named. Intercourse be- 
tween the press and the legislative branches 
of the Government became more formal, and 
each assumed relations bordering upon a war- 
like attitude towards the other. The executive 
branches of the Government shared this feel- 
ing, though in less degree, except where the 
scandals exposed by the press reached into 
some of these departments of the public service. 

This condition of affairs at Washington 
caused corresponding changes to be gradually 
effected in the home offices of the leading 
journals, until these, upon their editorial pages, 
became almost as critical as their representa- 
tives in Washington felt obliged to be, and 
could not but be, with any regard to their duty 
to furnish the public with truthful news. 

Theclimax was reached in the contest which 
the whole press, through its representatives at 
the capital, waged upon the Senate at the time 
of the premature publication of the Treaty of 
Washington. Upon this occasion the press 
and the Senate first joined issue in a battle over 
the inviolability of the executive session. It 
must be confessed that the Senate had as good 
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a case as could possibly arise in such a con- 
troversy, and the press was at a corresponding 
disadvantage, except that the Department of 
State desired to have the text of the treaty made 
public in order that the opinion of the country 
upon it might be obtained. As the represen- 
tative of the President in the negotiation of 
the treaty, this claim of the Department to a 
control over its text had great weight. It was, 
in fact, this position which made possible the 
procurement of the treaty for advance publica- 
tion. But, as will be remembered, the press 
joined hands without regard to party, both in 
Washington and throughout the country, and 
drove the Senate, by mere force-of bitter fight- 
ing, to abandon its case through a formal vote 
by yeas and nays in the presence of the nation. 
The victory was as if the presiding officer of the 
Senate had passed the venerated emblems of 
Senatorial prerogative into the press gallery 
over his head. 

The bitternessengendered somany yearsago 
was long in passing. In fact its effects remain 
to the present day, chiefly, however, as scars, 
and not any longer as irritating wounds. 

There have been tworebellions on the part 
of the Senate against this victory for the free- 
dom of the press in dealing with executive busi- 
ness, one led by Mr. Salisbury of Delaware, 
which ended in defeat, and a more recent one, 
which brought its originator and his handful 
of supporters something much worse than dis- 
aster; namely, failure and unmeasured ridicule. 
But, of recent years, the old order of things is 
being rapidly restored. The press congress 
has tripled the number of its representatives. 
The newspaper press of the country, without 
regard to party, has become, in the main, thor- 
oughly independent in its criticisms of all pub- 
lic affairs and public men. In case of unjust 
attacks, and inaccurate news concerning mat- 
ters of any moment, there are so many chan- 
nels of correction open to every one that 
increased care is observed in the collection 
and dissemination of news by all journals 
claiming respectability. 

This restoration of relations between Con- 
gress and the press began a few years since with 
the undertaking of regular entertainments given 
frequently by a club of the leading correspon- 
dents, at which, in turn, the most influential men 
in public life were the guests. These entertain- 
ments have now become a prominent feature 
of the season in the national capital. The in- 
vitations of this club to the highest in power 
and influence are seldom declined. This has 
brought about social relations which are of mu- 
tual benefit to each of these influential parties 
in public affairs. To be plain about the situa- 
tion, public men, or rather those who control 
among them, are coming to their senses again. 
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It has been for many years a singular fact 
that comparatively so few of the able men of 
the land, in spite of their moving in daily con- 
tact with the work of the press, acquire an ad- 
equate knowledge of its machinery, and, above 
all, of the proper methods by which it can be 
used to promote their interests, by giving them 
the prominence before the public which they 
really deserve, both in their general work and 
in those countless minor matters which concern 
their immediate constituency. It seems almost 
incredible that this can be so, in view of the 
fact that there is never a day in the year when 
a public man cannot through Washington de- 
spatches secure the attention of the entire read- 
ing public of the land for anything which he 
may do which is worthy of national notice. Yet, 
with a machine at their command which gath- 
ers the intelligence of the Republicinto one vast 
daily audience, not one in fifty of that unend- 
ing column of public men which marches con- 
tinuously through Washington—and, for the 
most part, on and on to political forgetfulness 
—ever apprehends the advantages freely ex- 
tended by the press. In this respect public men 
are probably moreignorant than uponany other 
subject which so intimately concerns their po- 
litical welfare. An excellent illustration of this 
want of ordinary knowledge will be found in 
the following incident. During General Grant’s 
administration there was a senator of several 
years’ service who had been the governor of his 
State, a successful general in the field, and a 
member of the House of Representatives. He 
was acquainted with many correspondents, but 
had never taken the trouble to familiarize him- 
self with press methods, or the relation of spe- 
cials to the Associated Press reports. The 
question of his reélection was coming on, and 
it seemed to him that a general public notice 
would do him good. So he went to his old 
commander, the President, and obtained a very 
valuable interview upon a live subject of inter- 
national affairs. He spent the next day in mak- 
ing the circuit of Newspaper Row, giving each 
correspondent notice, in the strictest confi- 
dence, of course, of the choice news he would 
bring the next day. He ended his tramp by 
promising the same matter to the Associated 
Press and its rival association. True to his 
promise, he made his second rounds, and dic- 
tated his interview in the same language to 
each. That evening the Associated Press and 
the specials sent the interesting matter to all 
parts of the country. As a result, every corre- 
spondent duplicated the matter of the Asso- 
ciated Press. As telegraph tolls were then three 
cents a word, and each newspaper had an ex- 
tra bill for about twenty-five dollars for this 
special, the private despatches of the next 
morning from the home offices to the corre- 
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spondents in Washington were very emphatic, 
but not of a complimentary character. While 
this is an extreme case, it well illustrates a kind 
of ignorance which, though not epidemic, is 
still prevalent. 

There is a widespread idea among those in 
the public service that cultivating the press, as 
they are pleased to term it, is something very 
far beneath their notice. On the other hand 
they seem to think it the special business of the 
press to cultivate them, and when they find 
themselves left to the pale vegetation which be- 
longs to the shadows into which they withdraw, 
they deem themselves ill used, and declare 
favoritism to be one of the most glaring faults 
ofthe press. These gentlemen of narrow vision 
never appreciate the fact that the field of jour- 
nalistic work is far too wide to admit of many 
visits to individuals, and when the mountain 
does not come to them they never avail them- 
selves of the plainest alternative. 

In going to the mountain lies what has been 
referred to as the proper use of the press. If 
amanin the publicservice does anything which 
interests his constituents, it is to his advantage 
and to theirs that they should know it. The 
press stands ready to make it known, and finds 
itself repaid in having the news. If the act per- 
formed is of national interest, the Associated 
Press will carry it to every corner of the land. If 
itis localorneedscomment, the specials will use 
it. If itis partizan, the specialsof the party press 
will take it. In all this there is mutual advan- 
tage. Onesidedesires the publication, the other 
wishes the news. But if the public prophet, in 
his suicidal pride, waits till his news is found 
by gleaners, and habitually refuses to go to 
the mountain, he becomes the only sufferer, 
since the world will manage in some way to 
wag on without any information about him, 
and meantime he will remain in comparative 
obscurity. 

Of that small body of public men who make 
up the most successful class, it may, however, 
be said that, with few exceptions, they have 
made the closest study of the machinery of 
the press and the facilities which it offers. It 
is also true that this appreciation of the press, 
and this knowledge of its methods and advan- 
tages for communication with the entire nation, 
are rapidly growing among the public men of 
the day. This is perhaps best illustrated in the 
universal use of the interview by those in most 
prominent positions. As a general rule this is 
nolongerthe haphazard affair which it has often 
been. The interviews of the present, if upon 
subjects of any moment, are almost invariably 
prepared with care by those from whom they 
purport tocome. Inthe rush of Congressional 
business, and of public affairs in general, the 
difficulties of obtaining hearings in the regu- 
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lar order are continually increasing. This has 
turned attention to the ease with which the 
country can be reached upon any subject of 
importance. Thus every man whose abilities 
give him power to command public attention 
finds the means of securing it at his disposal, 
and so the value and importance of the press 
are beginning to be better understood by men 
inthe publicservice, and its power and influence 
are correspondingly increasing. 

The wisest politicians are beginning to see 
that the old method of standing together 
shoulder to shoulder for the protection of those 
who chanced to be exposed by the press was 
short-sighted in a party sense and of serious 
injury to their own personal interests. When 
the party press first began its exposures of party 
men the serious blunder was very widely com- 
mitted by the latter of rallying their forces to 
every possible effort in shielding and defending 
those whom the public had promptly adjudged 
guilty. From this sprang that almost universal 
sneering at the press on the part of public 
men, and especially those whose shortcomings 
formed the subject of criticism. To sneer at 
newspapers as sensational, and at truthful re- 
ports as newspaper lies, was the common form 
of defense for the guilty. This rapidly became 
the sole defense which politicians felt called 
upon to make even to the most specific charges. 
From this, in turn, arose the idea which be- 
came far too common in the land, that public 
men, as a class, were corrupt. While they bit- 
terly complained of this, they failed to see that 
it was the legitimate result of their own prompt 
defense of the few whom the press justly ex- 
posed. The public reached the natural and 
logical conclusion that, since the majority of 
public men saw little to criticize in these fla- 
grant shortcomings, and were even ready tode- 
fend them, the mass could be no better than 
those who had been detected and exposed. 
But for this mistaken policy the country never 
would have been misled as to the general 
wholesomeness of public life. An observation 
in Washington of more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury warrants the declaration that a very large 
majority of public men of all parties, and in 
all branches and grades of the public service, 
are strictly honest, and that the public busi- 
ness in all of its divisions, and under each party 
management, has been as honestly, as promptly, 
and as efficiently conducted as the most respect- 
able private business in the land. The excuses 
pleaded and the defenses made for the few ex- 
ceptions to this rule, on the part of political as- 
sociates, have caused the opposite opinion to 
prevail. Public men, therefore, and not the 
press, have been mainly and justly responsible 
for any erroneous opinions which the country 
may have formed upon the subject. 
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The usual criticism of the average public man 
upon the newspaper press is that it is both in- 
accurate and sensational. As to the sensational 
in journalism — what the representatives of the 
press know in regard to the inside of national 
affairs and the doings of public men, and do 
not print, would constitute the real sensations. 
If any half dozen of the older correspondents 
in Washington should agree to sit down and 
send to the country upon any given night their 
knowledge of such affairs as are here alluded 
to, their narratives, which should not vary from 
the truth in any particular, or be in any sense 
exaggerated, would come as near pulling down 
the very pillars of the temple as anything that 
could be put in print. It is because of the con- 
fidence placed in men of this class of long 
standing and influence here that these things 
have never been allowed to go to the Ameri- 
can public to shake its beliefs in men of high 
position, and to bring mortification and shame 
where it has not been necessary to inflict these 
in the proper discharge of duty to the public. 
At times party loyalty has had much to do with 
these suppressions; but in respect to many 
things known to those whose daily duties give 
them an insight into affairs closely hidden from 
the public at large, a regard for the public wel- 
fare, proper respect for exalted public office, 
if not for the incumbent, and pride in republi- 
can government, have each and all at times 
held back the hands of those who with the 
scratch of a pen could have unmade admin- 
istrations, cabinet officers, party leaders, di- 
plomatists in high stations, and soldiers of 
renown. 

It is within the experience of every corre- 
spondent that many of the solemn denials made 
to meet charges which in their essentials were 
true, and which have contributed largely to the 
prevailing idea of inaccuracy in the press, were 
false denials, verging in their falsity upon moral 
perjury. Denials are a matter of course. Their 
truthfulness in a majority of cases is a matter 
of doubt. A large proportion of the denials to 
which the public is treated are themselves in- 
accurate, many more are quibbles, and many 
are false. Witness every one of the Crédit 
Mobilier denials. And yet, from time to time, 
those journalists acquainted with the facts 
where true statements in regard to important 
matters have been denied, and who were in po- 
sition to establish them before the public, have , 
for various reasons — embraced in those pre- 
sented above — allowed such denials to pass 
without putting them to the proof. 

The press makes many mistakes. The won- 
der is that in the rush of its presenting an 
epitome of the world’s daily doings at each 
breakfast-table it does not make a thousand er- 
rors for one. It makes very few deliberately. 
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And many of those statements concerning 
which loud-mouthed and quibbling denials are 
often accepted are true in their essentials. 

Three examples will serve to throw light on 
this branch of the subject. Said a man of na- 
tional fame who had commanded one of the 
Union armies, and had been the governor of 
his State, and had served with distinction in 
Congress, in furnishing some sensational but 
true statements for publication: “ This is ex- 
act; butif you ever give me as authority I will 
publicly deny your despatch.” 

Said a former dean of the Diplomatic Corps, 
in presenting a story of deep interest: “ If you 
allow this to be traced to me, I will promptly 
deny any connection with it over my official 
signature, and leave you in the lurch.” 

Said a senator of many years’ service both 
in and out of Congress, after talking at length 
for publication : “ Yes; write it up, and print it. 
But be careful. If I don’t like it, I will deny 
the whole of it.” 

False denials contribute quite as much to the 
impression which many share of the inaccuracy 
of journalistic work as its actual errors. The 
press is not immaculate, but it has as few un- 
worthy men in its prominent positions as any 
other profession or occupation in the land. 
The work of no other is so open to publicity. 
There is no veil, as there is for all others, under 
which the press can hide its shortcomings. 
The sunlight by day and the search-light by 
night illumine the paths of all its known 
workers. 

Instead of public men, as a body, having to 
complain of the inaccuracies of the press, they 
are, as a whole, constantly under obligation to 
those representatives of the press whose posi- 
tions are themost prominentand bestestablished 
here for the painstaking efforts to secure ac- 
curacy which characterize the greater part of 
journalistic work performed at the national 
capital. 

The flippancy with which a large class of pub- 
lic men dismiss what they call the attacks of the 
press, and the superciliousness with which so 
many are accustomed to announce in their 
places, or declare in their interviews, that itis not 
their habit to take notice of what the newspapers 
may say, is but another form of the only defense 
which very many of them are able to make 
against just criticism. There is nothing truer 
in regard to public life in Washington, as is 
known to all who have facilities for closely ob- 
serving it, than this, that, as a general rule, 
those who protest to the public the oftenest and 
the loudest that they pay no attention to the 
press are the very ones who watch its utterances 
most closely, and generally with more nervous- 
ness and with more cause forapprehension than 
any others. As a general rule, the best men, 
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the ablest men, and all men of all parties who 
are straightforward in their purposes and in 
their lives, who perform their duties with due 
regard to their responsibilities and their oaths 
of office, are those who trust the representatives 
of the press the most implicitly. These, as a 
class, never suffer from the criticisms of the 
press, and it would be very difficult to point to 
a single man among them who has ever been 
persistently and unjustly misrepresented, or to 
whose defense the great majority of Washing- 
ton writers have not constantly rallied when- 
ever his public acts have been untruthfully 
assailed. As a rule, anda rule with few excep- 
tions, those whose course will not bear the light, 
and who cannot stand upon their real records, 
are the sole ones in public life who either dread 
the press or suffer from it. 

In the face of a very wide belief that the 
press observes no confidences, and that it is 
necessary to keep everything from its represen- 
tatives with most scrupulous care, lest the pub- 
lic should become informed in cases where such 
information would be most embarrassing, it is 
scarcely too much to say that the only class of 
men in Washington who year after year are 
trusted implicitly, and who year after year be- 
come acquainted with matters of the greatest 
moment upon the condition that this knowledge 
shall only be used as a guide and shall not go 
beyond them, are the journalists. 

The bestillustration of the known observance 
of confidences of public men in high position 
is well illustrated by the farce of executive ses- 
sion. Here the Senate of the United States as 
a body is bound by the solemn individual oaths 
of its members, and by its rules, which provide 
expulsion as a punishment for any violation of 
them, not to disclose the secrets of executive 
session. And yet, as every correspondent of 
experience knows, any fact of importance can 
be readily and easily obtained, and no such 
fact has ever been divulged from the executive 
session except through the intentional or indis- 
creet talk of the Senators themselves. All ef- 
forts, and they have been many and persistent, 
to make it appear that the press obtains its news 
of executive sessions by surreptitious methods, 
by eavesdropping, or through the officers of 
the Senate, are absolutely misleading. What- 
ever becomes known—and, as the public is 
well aware, everything of consequence becomes 
known—escapes through the Senators in spite 
of the fact that they are bound by their oaths, 
and by the severe rules of the body, to abstain 
from communicating executive business to out- 
siders. 

There is scarcely an exception to the rule 
that party secrets of the higher order are 
known to the leading representatives of the 
party papers, and it is a rare thing that any of 




















these are ever communicated beyond the cir- 
cles which are the proper custodians of them. 
A striking example can be given to illustrate 
this fact. 

Since the contest over the. election of Presi- 
dent Hayes was decided in his favor there 
have been four journalists in the United States, 
whose names are prominently known, who have 
been fully possessed of all the facts connected 
with the real negotiations which settled that 
controversy in his favor. 

They have had in their possession not only 
what might be called the verbal knowledge 
of this case but documents which contain the 
exact propositions which led to the result then 
reached. No intimation of these things has 
ever reached the public, though there has 
never been a day since the decision of the mat- 
ter when any one of the four could not have 
given all the facts to the public, and could 
have done this without the least violation of 
good faith towards the others who acted with 
him. It will be seen that this is a matter of no 
ordinary moment, and it is not too much to 
say in regard to it that the result finally reached 
in the counting of the electoral votes would 
surely have been attained if there had been no 
electoral commission, and if the much-talked- 
of Wormley Hotel conference had not been 
held. These are grave statements, but they 
ire made with great deliberation, and with 
a fair knowledge of the ordinary meanings 
of words, and, furthermore, they are not ex- 
aggerated. 

While many other striking illustrations of this 
branch of the subject could be given by any 
press representative of long service in Wash- 
ington, no better one than this perhaps could 
be cited to prove the truth of the assertion 
that what the press knows and does not print 
infolds and veils the real sensations in Ameri- 
can public life. 

Another instance to illustrate this branch of 
the subject presented itself in Secretary Bris- 
tow’s able and crushing campaign against the 
sigantic Western Whisky Ring. Fortunately, 
just before he undertook it, he discovered that 
the cipher of the department had been betrayed 
to members of this ring. It was impossible 
to fix the responsibility, and this uncertainty 
caused both uneasiness and perplexity. The 
remedy devised was to limit the knowledge 
of what was intended, and of all preliminary 
movements, to the Secretary himself and his 
solicitor, Major Bluford Wilson. It was further 
agreed that the despatches of the Department 
to and from St. Louis should pass in an arbi- 
trary cipher prepared and held by two jour- 
nalists, one in Washington and the other in 
St. Louis, and that no copy of that cipher 
should be furnished to any one, not even 
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to the Secretary or the solicitor. And so it 
came to pass that all orders and directions 
which were given by the Treasury Depart- 
ment in regard to preparations for surprising 
the Whisky Ring at its work, and all informa- 
tion received by it from St. Louis up to the 
moment that the Government was ready to 
make seizures, were first sent to the journalists 
for translation and transmission in their cipher. 
As a result, a ring of immense proportions and 
influence was broken, millions were recovered 
by the Government, and other millions saved. 
Later in the case guilty men escaped because 
a President and Cabinet officials did not ob- 
serve confidence in regard to vital points of 
the Government evidence. 

To those unacquainted with the Washington 
situation it may seem strange that all matters 
of public concern drift with rapidity and great 
certainty into the hands of the press. ‘The ex- 
planation is simple. No question can arise, 
even of ordinary importance, which does not 
affect two parties, one of them bent upon suc- 
cessin the matterin hand, and the other equally 
interested in opposition. It is almost always 
the case that one party or the other regards it 
as important to conceal the character of the 
transaction from the public until results are 
assured. On the other hand, there is generally 
a stage at which publicity will either insure 
delay or defeat, and at this point in the nego- 
tiations or proceedings the representatives of 
the press are almost certain to receive such por- 
tions of the case at least as will best serve the 
purpose of those imparting it. If the case hap- 
pens to be one of moment these early and incom- 
plete communications in regard to the matter 
are promptly given to the public. They can- 
not, of necessity, in the first instance be full, 
and they are not likely to be either accurate 
or unexaggerated. It often happens that even 
these partial presentations of the case secure 
the ends of those who are attempting to defeat 
proceedings, and the whole matter falls. In 
such case it is easily seen how such results give 
those who have been defeated the opportunity 
to make great outcry against the inaccuracies 
of the press, and this illustration will serve to 
indicate how easy it is to create impressions 
against its reliability. 

Many public men talk glibly of the attacks 
of the press, as if merely to mention the matter 
were ample defense. The least reflection will 
show this use of the term to be a misnomer. 
Public men, through a variety of shortcomings, 
attack themselves. Whenever these departures 
from duty are accurately made known, the press 
is simply the mouthpiece of what the public 
has a right to know, and what the press is in 
duty bound to communicate. The so-called 
attacks are by public men themselves, and are 
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directed against themselves. The press sim- 
ply records the varied attempts which these 
men make upon their own political lives and 
fortunes. 

One of the most curious institutions with 
which the press has to deal, and with which 
it is continually annoyed beyond endurance, 
is that nondescript conglomeration in Wash- 
ington which calls itself “Society.” This is 
something entirely apart, and, generally speak- 
ing, far beneath that large number of intelli- 
gent people of common sense and permanent 
standing, both within and without official cir- 
cles, with which the capital is more than or- 
dinarily blessed. The small men and women 
who attain temporary position in the various 
orders of this kaleidoscopic conglomeration are 
perhaps those who are most deeply sensitive 
of the shortcomings, the exaggerations, and 
the inaccuracies, of the press. With these, be- 
laboring the press is one ofits callisthenics. The 
whole body is an auxiliary force for the com- 
mon defense against the press by the use of 
that weapon heretofore referred to; namely, 
universal and persistent sneering. And so Mr. 
and Mrs. Fresh, glorifying themselves through- 
out the few months of their public existence, 
rapidly marching the while towards the shad- 
ows of that oblivion from which voters unex- 
pectedly raised them, and into which voters 
so speedily replunge the majority of them, are 
often heard to remark sneeringly upon the ab- 
sence of the representatives of the press from 
noted social occasions. ‘The favorite form of 
shielding themselves is to be continually ask- 
ing, whenever the paragraphs which they have 
written in regard to their dresses, and eyes, and 
hair, and general beauty, appear in the local 
prints, why there cannot be some decency on 
the part of those who conduct the press, and 
why people cannot be let alone, and not be 
given this unpleasant notoriety. It will prob- 
ably never come to the knowledge of the Hon. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fresh that the representatives of 
the press whose duty it is to see everything have 
long since been through this dismal round, and 
long since abandoned its pathways as the most 
enseless use of time to which it can be put even 
in the national capital. These worthies will 
never believe that the scrap-baskets of the rep- 
resentatives of the press contain each month 
throughout the season more invitations to what 
is most prominentin desirable society than those 
who are loudest in their sneers at the press see 
throughout the entire term of their butterfly 
existence. That which gives the most curious 
aspect to all these outbreaks from these lower 
orders of society’s habitués is the fact that the 
very large proportion of the personal notices, 
of which they are sure to complain in public 
to their friends with the air of those whose pri- 
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vacy has been invaded, are prepared in the 
handwriting of those to whom they relate. 
There is not a newspaper office in Washing- 
ton that has not voluminous collections of this 
sort, wherein the only changes made before 
their appearance in print have been the neces- 
sary corrections in orthography and grammar. 
There is scarcely ever an exception to the state- 
ment that the descriptions of prominent social 
occasions are prepared in advance down to 
the minutest details of dresses, trousseaus, and 
presents. These paragraphs, thus furnished, are 
generally a wondrous alchemy which transforms 
everything into forms of beauty. Ordinary cos- 
tumes become superb, corpse-like complexions 
take on the auroral glow, non-classical noses 
are reduced to at least bewitching retroussé 
forms, and generally to Grecian outlines, red 
hair becomes the golden auburn of ideal paint- 
ers, and so down the list the various common- 
place features of professional society habitués 
become smooth, and beautiful, and altogether 
lovely. 

There is one class of public men who de- 
serve especial notice. They are always num- 
erous, though generally the least influential. 
They came into public position through the 
sufferance of their fellow men, either as elec- 
tive or appointive officers, and their duties are 
to perform the business of the public. They 
immediately withdraw themselves from their 
creators, and in their discharge of the business 
assigned them proceed upon the false theory, 
a theory natural enough to small minds, that 
they are conducting their own affairs ; that any 
inquiries in regard to the matters with which 
they are charged are as much an impertinence 
as if one should walk into a private business 
man’s office and ask about his transactions. 
These look upon any knowledge communicated 
to the public in regard to their official duties as 
a sort of sacrilege, and they can never be per- 
suaded that the public, and those whoseek news 
for it, are not impudent to the last degree when 
they ask to be informed in regard to public af- 
fairs. While this is a very considerable class 
both in legislative and executive circles, it is 
fair to say that it seldom includes those in chief 
charge of the public business, or those who 
originate and shape it. It is rather confined to 
those who seldom have any other opportunity 
to make known to such as approach them that 
they are revolving on the wheel of the govern- 
ment machine. Speaking generally, the higher 
the rank of public men in any field of public 
duty, and the abler those who hold place in its 
various branches, the closer, more cordial, and 
more confidential are their relations with the 
public through the representatives of the press. 
As a rule, presidents, cabinet officers, chief 
clerks, the heads of important bureaus, and the 

















fifty or sixty men in Congress who originate 
and carry forward the great business of the na- 
tion, are men who at all times are approach- 
able in the interests of the public, and who 
communicate, with little or no reserve, all that 
is proper for the public to know, and give most 
of the rest in confidence to all trusted repre- 
sentatives of the press for their personal guid- 
ance. Of late years this intimacy between 
those most prominent in public life and the 
representatives of the press has been stead- 
ily strengthening. 

Through the last quarter of a century the 
relations of the press to the various adminis- 
trations have greatly varied. While Mr. Lin- 
coln’s term was one requiring the greatest 
watchfulness in regard to its daily operations, 
and while the war, of necessity, imposed re- 
straint of no ordinary character upon news, it 
is probably true that there has never been an 
administration which more thoroughly appre- 
ciated the advantages of the press, which 
confided more fully in its patriotism and its 
discretion, than did this Administration of the 
war daysofthe Republic. Its policy on the vital 
national questions then pending was generally 
made known in advance to those whose trust- 
worthiness had been proved, in order that the 
public might be prepared for what lay in the 
immediate future. Often undecided questions 
of policy were placed before the public, in or- 
der that the Administration, before reaching its 
final decision, might be made aware of the sen- 
timent of the people, and so be able to judge 
of the degree of support which could be de- 
ended upon if the policy in contemplation 
should finally be adopted. It is probably true 
that this wise and constant use of the press as 

valuable adjunct in the conduct of public 
iffairs was more common during Mr. Lincoln’s 

\dministration than during any one which has 
followed it. 

As to Mr. Johnson’s term, there was little 
ause for a definite policy on his part in regard 
to the treatment of the press, as there was no 
ittempt to conceal anything. It was a rough- 
and-tumble, hurly-burly time, in which each 
day’s events and each day’s contests with Con- 
gress presented a mass of interesting facts 
which gave the press an endless variety of ma- 
terial from which it was free to choose the par- 
ticular dishes which it would daily set before 
its readers. The fierce conflict between this Ad- 
ministration and the Republican Congress, in 
which the latter mainly occupied its time in 
\ttempts to chain the former securely, was as 
public in all its features as the struggle of the 
cladiators in the Roman arenas. It is, how- 
ever, fair and just to the Johnson Administra- 
tion to say that the press was always treated 
with consideration, and there was a frankness 
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and fullness in response to all proper inquiries 
that left little to be desired on the part of seek- 
ers after information. 

Of General Grant’s long term, while it is true 
that a large representation of the press in 
Washington began its experiences with his Ad- 
ministration with those sentiments of high re- 
gard and patriotic pride which could not but 
attach to the man who had led the Union ar 
mies to final victory, it is further true that the 
respect of the press steadily and constantly 
diminished under the treatment which its rep- 
resentatives received, until during the closing 
year of his Administration there was only one 
Washington representative of the press, out of 
the hundred or more who resided permanently 
in the capital, who maintained cordial personal 
relations at the White House, or even visited 
it except when it became necessary. 

The Administration of President Hayes in 
all its dealings with the press of the country 
was courteous and free to the last degree. 
There has never been a President who was 
more willing to furnish information upon ques- 
tions of his public policy, and upon matters 
which he designed tocommunicate to Congress, 
than he. And while it does not follow that other 
administrations which were more reticent were 
so because of the fearthat the publicmightlearn 
too much of their inside transactions, it is true 
of Mr. Hayes that this freedom arose from the 
knowledge on his part that there was nothing 
connected with his administration of public af- 
fairs which he had any desire to conceal from 
the country. 

General Garfield was notspared long enough 
to give any indications of what his policy in 
dealing with the public would have been. 

Of President Arthur it can be said that he 
was always accessible, and that his relations 
were cordial, and in many instances extremely 
friendly, with the representatives of the press, 
and that he was credited among all of them, 
without regard to party, with being a faithful 
and excellent executive. 

It is but just to President Cleveland to say 
that he always received its representatives with 
dignity and courtesy, and that there were no 
questions connected with his policy, or the 
management of public affairs in the various 
departments of the Government, concerning 
which he was not always ready to give free 
and full information up to the last limit of 
proper regard for the efficient conduct of the 
particular affair which might be pending. 

Of President Harrison it is emphatically 
true that he has seriously suffered from his re- 
luctance to have the prominent and influential 
part which he has exercised over public affairs 
from the first days of his Administration made 
known through the press. While no question 
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of public policy has engaged the attention of 
Congress since he took the oath of office in 
which he has not taken personal and active 
interest, and in which he has not been signally 
influential in shaping results, this fact, through- 
out the first two years of his Administration, 
was known to but few, and these never felt 
themselves at liberty to comment freely upon 
the subject. Hence it resulted that, until a 
very recent date, the impression has been wide- 
spread in the country—an impression which 
dissatisfied public men have not been slow to 
encourage—that President Harrison simply 
sat quietly in his office exercising the routine 
duties of an executive, without much further ef- 
fort in the direction of originating and shaping 
the public policy on those grave questions of 
national concern which have been so numer- 
ous throughout his Administration. This false 
impression, shared so widely by the press of 
the country, has not resulted from any reticence 
on his part in talking with its representatives, 
for they always find ready access to him, and 
such as he has learned to trust invariably find 
him a free talker upon all questions of public 
policy, but it has arisen from the undue reluc- 
tance which he has exhibited from the first to 
have his own part in publicaffairsmadethesub- 
ject of free discussion. Of late there has been a 
wholesome change in thisrespect, which has re- 
sulted at once in its becoming generally known 
that in every prominent question of party policy 
President Harrison has been from the beginning 
of his Administration a most active, intelligent, 
and influential promoter of theresults that have 
been attained. 

Is the press immaculate? By no means. 
Do all connected with it appreciate the grave 
responsibilities which their limitless facilities 
for reaching the public should impose upon 
them ? Again the answer must be an emphatic 
no. Have public men no reasonable grounds 
of complaint ? Undoubtedly they have. But 
the sweeping judgment which too many of 
them pass upon the representatives of the 
press as a body has in it the same elements of 
unfairness and injustice as exist in the wide 
opinion that public men as a class are corrupt. 
With the latter the exact opposite is true. As 
a class they are honest. So with journalists ; 
as a Class they are careful and conscientious. 

The erroneous judgments of public men 
and of members of the press spring from the 
same cause ; namely, visiting the shortcomings 
of the few upon the many. In the one case the 
fact that party men, as a rule, unite to shield 
those detected in wrong creates a general opin- 
ion that the class is corrupt. In the other the 
fact that there is too much toleration by the 
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press of its libelers and sensation-mongers gives 
excuse to public men for theirsweeping charges. 
In a word, the most effective foes of the press 
are those of its own household. It is fully able 
to deal successfully with all others; it should 
be abundantly able to crush these. 

It is not fair to judge the great mass of 
faithful, honest, and patriotic public servants 
by the shortcomings of the few. It is equally 
unjust that the body of able, painstaking, and 
conscientious journalists should have imposed 
upon it the stamp of its despicable orders. This 
would be as unfair as to judge the legal frater- 
nity by its shysters, the pulpit by those who 
dishonor it, the earnest and honest leaders of 
parties by their criminals, or the magnificent 
courage of great armies by their cowards. 

The journalistic situation in Washington is 
doubtless fairly representative in character. 
Aside from the great news associations, about 
a hundred leading newspapers of the country 
have special representatives at the national 
capital. As a body they have attained and 
deserve enviable rank for ability, for wide 
knowledge in the intricacies of public affairs, 
for high purpose, and for honest and courage- 
ous work. Unfortunately, in their ranks are a 
few shysters, lobbyists, and sensationalists. The 
latter are mainly cheap scribblers for a class 
of cheap newspapers whose managers regard 
cheapness and sensation as the chief essentials 
of journalism. While the general standards of 
correspondence are constantly improving, this 
latter element, which is of recent growth, is 
demoralizing to the last degree. Because this 
handful of men is tolerated by second-class 
newspapers, journalism as a whole is lowered 
in the estimation of public men. The press 
has the remedy in its own hands, and it should 
remorselessly apply the caustic which will 
cleanse this ulcer. 

The press is constantly improving its facili- 
ties for dealing with nationaltopics. Very little 
Washington correspondence in regard to live 
matters any longer goes by mail. The num- 
ber of journals which lease special wires is 
increasing. The leading cities are now thus 
connected with the capital. ‘This brings the 
editor’s rooms at home and the Washington 
offices into as convenient relations as if they 
were adjoining. Editorials on national sub- 
jects now go by wire to many journals as fully 
as news. ‘Thus the field of journalism and the 
springs of its influence are rapidly enlarging. 
Its daily audience embraces the readers of the 
Republic. To these, year after year, it carries 
a daily message. Itdoes the thinking for many 
millions of them. With all its imperfections, 
who shall calculate its vast influence for good? 


HH. V. Boynton. 



















AN ESCAPADE 


HE first day he contented 
himself with merely glan- 
cing my way as I emerged 
from the door of my lodging, 
following me with his eyes un- 
til I disappeared around the 

corner of the narrow street that 

leads to the Moorish mosque. 
Then he took to raising his hat 
with quite the air of a hidalgo, standing un- 
covered on the narrow sidewalk until I passed, 
expressing by this simple courtesy a sort of si- 
lent apology for occupying my premises. 

I always returned his salute, wishing him 
good day with great gusto, adding occasion- 
ally the desire that the good God would go 
with him during its sultry hours. Such graceful 
compliments tend to make life more enjoyable 
in old Spanish cities. 

3ut he never addressed a word to me in re- 
ply, only bowed the lower, his eyes fixed upon 
mine, his whole manner suggestive of a wist- 
ful desire for closer acquaintanceship. To this 
was added a certain fearless independence 
which banished at once all thought of offer- 
ing him alms. 

I began to wonder who this very courteous, 
very silent, and very friendly young man might 
be. I began also to count over the various 
possible and impossible motives which might 
influence him to become a fixture on the right 
»f my doorstep every morning when I started 
out with my empty sketch-trap. 

It was plainly evident that he belonged to 
the better class of Spaniards and not to “the 
people.” You could see that in his finely chis- 
eled features, and in the way his clothes, though 
slightly the worse for wear, fitted his graceful, 
slender figure. You saw it also in his winning 
mouth, full of white teeth, shaded by a dark 
mustache with just curl enough to suggest the 
Don Juan—ready for fan, slipper, or blade. 
\nd yet with all this there was a certain air 
of sadness about him that enlisted your sym- 
pathy at sight. 

The swarthy landlady who peered through 
the lattice-blinds had never seen him before, 
and expressed, rather pointedly, I thought, the 
hope that she never would again. The picador 
who during the bull-fights occupied a room 
on the floor above mine charged down upon 
him very much as he would on a wounded bull, 
and returned to me, waiting behind the half- 
open door, with a shrug of his broad shoulders, 
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a lifting of his eyebrows, and the single word, 
“ Nada!” (“ Good-for-nothing”). 

Still the silent young man continued to oc- 
cupy my sidewalk, to bow with his hat to the 
ground, and to follow me with his eyes around 
the corner of the narrow street that led to the 
Moorish mosque. 

Then a break occurred in the daily program. 
I had forgotten my brush-case, and ran back 
into the house, leaving my white umbrella and 
trap on the doorstep. When I emerged again 
into the blinding sunlight they had disap- 
peared. I instinctively sought out my silent 
young man. He was standing in his custom- 
ary place, hat off, my trap in one hand, the 
umbrella under his arm. 

“‘ My friend, you have my trap.” 

“ Yes, senor.” 

“Why?” 

“It is too heavy for the painter. Let me 
carry it.” 

His voice was so gentle, his face so honest, 
his manner so courteous, his desire to serve me 
so apparent, that I surrendered the brush-case 
at once; had it been filled with doubloons I 
would have done the same. 

“ What is your name?” 

“ Manuel.” 

“Why are you always here ? 

“To wait upon you.” 

“ For what?” 

“To keep from starving.” 

“ Have you had no breakfast ? ” 

** No; nor supper.” 

Below the mosque there runs a crooked 
street lined with balconies hooded with awn- 
ings shading tropical plants, and now and then 
a pretty seforita. At the end of this street is 
an arcade flanking the old bull-ring. Through 
one of its arches you enter the best café in 
Cordova. 

To see a hungry man eat has always been to 
me one of the most delightful of all the expo- 
sitions of the laws of want and supply, to as- 
sist in equalizing these laws the most exquisite 
of pleasures. I exhausted my resources on 
Manuel. 

He had a cup of coffee as big as a soup- 
bowl. Hehad an omelet crammed full of gar- 
lic. He had a pile of waffles smothered in 
sugar. He had chicken livers broiled in pep- 
pers and little round radishes, and a yard of 
bread, and, last of all, a flagon of San Vicente. 
All these. he ate and drank with the air and 
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of public policy has engaged the attention of 
Congress since he took the oath of office in 
which he has not taken personal and active 
interest, and in which he has not been signally 
influential in shaping results, this fact, through- 
out the first two years of his Administration, 
was known to but few, and these never felt 
themselves at liberty to comment freely upon 
the subject. Hence it resulted that, until a 
very recent date, the impression has been wide- 
spread in the country—an impression which 
dissatisfied public men have not been slow to 
encourage—that President Harrison simply 
sat quietly in his office exercising the routine 
duties of an executive, without much further ef- 
fort in the direction of originating and shaping 
the public policy on those grave questions of 
national concern which have been so numer- 
ous throughout his Administration. This false 
impression, shared so widely by the press of 
the country, has not resulted from any reticence 
on his part in talking with its representatives, 
for they always find ready access to him, and 
such as he has learned to trust invariably find 
him a free talker upon all questions of public 
policy, but it has arisen from the undue reluc- 
tance which he has exhibited from the first to 
have his own part in publicaffairsmadethesub- 
ject of free discussion. Of late there has been a 
wholesome change in thisrespect, which has re- 
sulted at once in its becoming generally known 
that in every prominent question of party policy 
President Harrison has been from the beginning 
of his Administration a most active, intelligent, 
and influential promoter of the results that have 
been attained. 

Is the press immaculate? By no means. 
Do all connected with it appreciate the grave 
responsibilities which their limitless facilities 
for reaching the public should impose upon 
them ? Again the answer must be an emphatic 
no. Have public men no reasonable grounds 
of complaint ? Undoubtedly they have. But 
the sweeping judgment which too many of 
them pass upon the representatives of the 
press as a body has in it the same elements of 
unfairness and injustice as exist in the wide 
opinion that public men as a class are corrupt. 
With the latter the exact opposite is true. As 
a class they are honest. So with journalists ; 
as a class they are careful and conscientious. 

The erroneous judgments of public men 
and of members of the press spring from the 
same cause ; namely, visiting the shortcomings 
of the few upon the many. In the one case the 
fact that party men, as a rule, unite to shield 
those detected in wrong creates a general opin- 
ion that the class is corrupt. In the other the 
fact that there is too much toleration by the 
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press of its libelers and sensation-mongers gives 
excuse to public men for theirsweeping charges. 
In a word, the most effective foes of the press 
are those of itsown household. It is fully able 
to deal successfully with all others; it should 
be abundantly able to crush these. 

It is not fair to judge the great mass of 
faithful, honest, and patriotic public servants 
by the shortcomings of the few. It is equally 
unjust that the body of able, painstaking, and 
conscientious journalists should have imposed 
upon it the stamp of its despicable orders. This 
would be as unfair as to judge the legal frater- 
nity by its shysters, the pulpit by those who 
dishonor it, the earnest and honest leaders of 
parties by their criminals, or the magnificent 
courage of great armies by their cowards. 

The journalistic situation in Washington is 
doubtless fairly representative in character. 
Aside from the great news associations, about 
a hundred leading newspapers of the country 
have special representatives at the national 
capital. As a body they have attained and 
deserve enviable rank for ability, for wide 
knowledge in the intricacies of public affairs, 
for high purpose, and for honest and courage- 
ous work. Unfortunately, in their ranks are a 
few shysters, lobbyists, and sensationalists. ‘The 
latter are mainly cheap scribblers for a class 
of cheap newspapers whose managers regard 
cheapness and sensation as the chief essentials 
of journalism. While the general standards of 
correspondence are constantly improving, this 
latter element, which is of recent growth, is 
demoralizing to the last degree. Because this 
handful of men is tolerated by second-class 
newspapers, journalism as a whole is lowered 
in the estimation of public men. The press 
has the remedy in its own hands, and it should 
remorselessly apply the caustic which will 
cleanse this ulcer. 

The press is constantly improving its facili- 
ties for dealing with nationaltopics. Very little 
Washington correspondence in regard to live 
matters any longer goes by mail. The num- 
ber of journals which lease special wires is 
increasing. The leading cities are now thus 
connected with the capital. This brings the 
editor’s rooms at home and the Washington 
offices into as convenient relations as if they 
were adjoining. Editorials on national sub- 
jects now go by wire to many journals as fully 
as news. Thus the field of journalism and the 
springs of its influence are rapidly enlarging. 
Its daily audience embraces the readers of the 
Republic. ‘To these, year after year, it carries 
a daily message. Itdoes the thinking for many 
millions of them. With all its imperfections, 
who shall calculate its vast influence for good ? 
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HE first day he contented 
himself with merely glan- 
cing my way as I emerged 
from the door of my lodging, 
following me with his eyes un- 
til I disappeared around the 

corner of the narrow street that 

leads to the Moorish mosque. 
Then he took to raising his hat 
with quite the air of a hidalgo, standing un- 
covered on the narrow sidewalk until I passed, 
expressing by this simple courtesy a sort of si- 
lent apology for occupying my premises. 

I always returned his salute, wishing him 
good day with great gusto, adding occasion- 
ally the desire that the good God would go 
with him during its sultry hours. Such graceful 
compliments tend to make life more enjoyable 
in old Spanish cities. 

But he never addressed a word to me in re- 
ply, only bowed the lower, his eyes fixed upon 
mine, his whole manner suggestive of a wist- 
ful desire for closer acquaintanceship. ‘To this 
was added a certain fearless independence 
which banished at once all thought of offer- 
ing him alms. 

I began to wonder who this very courteous, 
very silent, and very friendly young man might 
be. I began also to count over the various 
possible and impossible motives which might 
influence him to become a fixture on the right 
of my doorstep every morning when I started 
out with my empty sketch-trap. 

It was plainly evident that he belonged to 
the better class of Spaniards and not to “the 
people.” You could see that in his finely chis- 
eled features, and in the way his clothes, though 
slightly the worse for wear, fitted his graceful, 
slender figure. You saw it also in his winning 
mouth, full of white teeth, shaded by a dark 
mustache with just curl enough to suggest the 
Don Juan—ready for fan, slipper, or blade. 
And yet with all this there was a certain air 
of sadness about him that enlisted your sym- 
pathy at sight. 

The swarthy landlady who peered through 
the lattice-blinds had never seen him before, 
and expressed, rather pointedly, I thought, the 
hope that she never would again. The picador 
who during the bull-fights occupied a room 
on the floor above mine charged down upon 
him very much as he would on a wounded bull, 
and returned to me, waiting behind the half- 
open door, with a shrug of his broad shoulders, 
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a lifting of his eyebrows, and the single word, 
“ Nada!” (“ Good-for-nothing”’). 

Still the silent young man continued to oc- 
cupy my sidewalk, to bow with his hat to the 
ground, and to follow me with his eyes around 
the corner of the narrow street that led to the 
Moorish mosque. 

Then a break occurred in the daily program. 
I had forgotten my brush-case, and ran back 
into the house, leaving my white umbrella and 
trap on the doorstep. When I emerged again 
into the blinding sunlight they had disap- 
peared. I instinctively sought out my silent 
young man. He was standing in his custom- 
ary place, hat off, my trap in one hand, the 
umbrella under his arm. 

“ My friend, you have my trap.’ 

“ Yes, senor.” 

“ Why ?” 

“It is too heavy for the painter. Let me 
carry it.” 

His voice was so gentle, his face so honest, 
his manner so courteous, his desire to serve me 
so apparent, that I surrendered the brush-case 
at once; had it been filled with doubloons I 
would have done the same. 

“ What is your name?” 

“ Manuel.” 

“ Why are you always here ? ” 

“To wait upon you.” 

“ For what ?” 

“ To keep from starving.” 

“ Have you had no breakfast ? ” 

“No; nor supper.” 

Below the mosque there runs a crooked 
street lined with balconies hooded with awn- 
ings shading tropical plants, and now and then 
a pretty senorita. At the end of this street is 
an arcade flanking the old bull-ring. Through 
one of its arches you enter the best café in 
Cordova. 

To see a hungry man eat has always been to 
me one of the most delightful of all the expo- 
sitions of the laws of want and supply, to as- 
sist in equalizing these laws the most exquisite 
of pleasures. I exhausted my resources on 
Manuel. 

He had a cup of coffee as big as a soup- 
bowl. He had an omelet crammed full of gar- 
lic. He had a pile of waffles smothered in 
sugar. He had chicken livers broiled in pep- 
pers and little round radishes, and a yard of 
bread, and, last of all, a flagon of San Vicente. 
All these. he ate and drank with the air and 
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manners of a gentleman, smoking a cigarette 
throughout the entire repast, as is the custom, 
and talking to me of his life — his people at 
home, his year at the military school at Toledo, 
of the unfortunate scrape which ended in his 
dismissal, of the anger of his father, of the 
beauty and devotion of the girl who caused it 
all, and of his coming to Cordova to be near 
her. Who does not recollect his own short- 
comings in the hot, foolish days of his youth ? 
I could see it all; hardly twenty, straight as 
an arrow, lithe as a whip, eyes like coals of 
fire, cheeks like a rose, and his veins packed 
full of blood at fever-heat. 

He had watched me painting in the plaza 
the week before and had followed me to my 
lodgings, hoping I would employ him to carry 
my trap, but had been too proud or too timid 
to ask for it until chance threw it in his way. 
He would be glad to carry it now all day to 
pay for his breakfast. 

Manuel was a prize. He would supply the 
only thing I lacked in this most charming 
of Spanish cities—a boon companion with 
nothing to do. I made a bargain with him on 
the spot —so many pesetas per week, with three 
meals a day, he to occupy the other side of the 
table. 

It was delightful to see him when the terms 
were concluded. His face lighted up, and his 
big brown eyes danced. Now he could hold 
his head up. His father perhaps was right, 
but what could hedo? Florita was so lovely! 
Some day I should see her; but not now; 
I would not understand. His father by and 
by would relent and send for him. Then he 
would take my hand and place it in his fa- 
ther’s and say, “ Here is the good painter who 
saved my life and Florita’s.” 

We ransacked Cordova from end to end: 
into the mosque at twilight, sitting in the shad- 
ows of the forest of marble columns stretch- 
ing away on every side; up into the tower, 
where the pigeons roost; across the old Roman 
bridge; along the dusty highways on the out- 
skirts of the old city crowded with market peo- 
ple; through the streets at night, listening to 
the tinkling of guitars and watching the muffled 
figures under the balconies, and the half-opened 
lattices with the little hands waving handker- 
chiefs or dropping roses ; everywhere and any- 
where; in every nook and crack and cranny 
of this once famous home of the hidalgo, the 
cavalier, and the inamorata with the eyes of a 
gazelle and the heart of fire. 

Manuel loved it all. He loved, too, strange 
to say, all things quaint and odd and old, and 
in his enthusiasm had rummaged every sacristy 
and priest’s house forme in search of such treas- 
ures. Indeed there was hardly a purchasable 
vestment or bit of embroidery in the city that 
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he had not bargained for, and my rooms gave 
daily evidence of his success. One morning he 
came dancing in, bubbling over with delight, 
and swinging around his head a piece of bro- 
cade that would have made the mouth of an 
antiquary water. This he gravely informed me 
had once belonged to the figure of the good 
saint, the Santa Teresa, who had worn it for 
some hundreds of years and who had parted 
with it the night before for ten pesetas. The 
sacristan who acted as her agent had replaced 
the exquisite relic with some new, cheap lace, 
explaining that it wasthe good saint’s feast-day, 
and he therefore was especially desirous of pre- 
senting her properly to her devout admirers. 

One subject, however, by common silent 
consent was tabooed —the whereabouts of the 
sweetheart who had made him an exile. I 
knew that she was young, graceful as a doe, 
seductive as a houri, and beautiful beyond com- 
pare. I knew that she loved Manuel wildly, 
that he idolized her, and would starve rather 
than desert her. I knew also that she lived 
within a stone’s-throw of the café; for Manuel 
would leave me at breakfast to kiss her good 
morning, and at midday to kiss her again, and 
at sundown to kiss her once more good night, 
and would return each time within ten minutes. 
I knew also, of course, that her name was Flo- 
rita. All this the young fellow told me over 
and over again, with his face flushed and his 
eyes aflame; but I knew nothing more. 

One night of each week was always Manuel’s. 
Any part of any other night, or all of it, for that 
matter, was mine, and he was at my service for 
sight-seeing or prowling; but Saturday was 
Florita’s. 

Except on festival nights, Saturday, of all 
nights in the week, is the gayest in all the 
Spanish cities, for then the cafés are in full 
blast, filled not only with the city people, but 
with the country folk who come to market on 
that day. These cafés have raised platforms, 
are edged by a row of footlights, and hold half 
a dozen chairs for as many male and female 
dancers. Here you see on gala nights the 
most bewitching of all the sights of Spain— 
the Spanish dances. 

What music is to the Italian dancing is to 
the Spaniard. Float along through any of the 
canals of Venice and listen: everybody is sing- 
ing. The womanin the window ofthe wine-shop 
over the way is humming Verdi's “ Miserere.” 
The idler on the quay below joinsin the anthem, 
and in five minutes more the whole water-way 
is ringing with the sublime harmony of that 
masterpiece. Turn out into the Grand Canal 
and so on into the Lido. The boats from Chi- 
oggia, fish-laden, are drifting up to the marble 
front of the Public Garden, and the air is filled 
with the melody of some refrain a hundred 
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years old. It is the language of the people; 
they think, talk, vibrate in music. 

In Spain the outlet is through the toes, and 
not only through the toes, but the feet, the 
inkles, legs, up and through the spinal column, 
out along the arms to the very finger-tips, every 
nerve, tissue, muscle, and drop of blood in 
their swinging, pulsating bodies tingling to the 
rhythm of the dance. Under the influence of 
this magic spell a man with one eye and a 
crooked leg, head bound with a red handker- 
chief, jacket and waistcoat off, will transform 
himself into an embodiment of grace and ex- 
pression. He will give you whole columns of 
description with his legs, avenge the forlorn 
1eroine with the small of his back, and deal 
death and destruction to the villain with a twist 
of his head. Itis the condensation of the opera, 
the drama, the pantomime, and the story-teller. 
Pictures, harmonies, books, the platform, and 
the footlights have their own well-worn roads 
to your brain; this language of the toes plows 
i furrow of its own. 

On this particular Saturday night Manuel 
had taken himself off as usual, and I was left to 
follow my own free will alone. So I strolled 
into the garden of the mosque, sat me down on 
me of the stone seats under the orange trees, 
ind watched the women fill their water-jars at 
the old Moorish well, listening meanwhile to 
the chatter of their gossip. When it grew quite 
dark I passed out. through the Puerta del Per- 
don, turned to the right, and wandered on aim- 
lessly down a narrow street leading to the river. 
soon I heard the click of castanets and the 
thrum of guitars; there was a dancesomewhere. 
Pushing aside a swinging door, I entered a 
small café. ‘The room was low-ceiled, appar- 
ently without windows, and the air stifling with 
cigarettes. The customary stage occupied one 
corner of the interior, which was crowded to 
the very walls with water-carriers, cargadors, 
gipsies, hucksters, and the young bloods of the 
town. They were cheering wildly a black-eyed 
senorita who had just finished her dance, and 
who was again at the footlights bowing her ac- 
knowledgments. She made a pretty picture in 
her short yellow skirts trimmed with black, her 
high comb, and her lace’mantilla, her bare arms 
waving gracefully. I found a seat near the 
door, called for a bottle of San Vicente, and 
lighted ‘a cigarette. At the adjoining table sat 
a group of young fellows drinking Aguardi- 
ente. It is a villainous liquor, and more than 
1 thimbleful sets a man’s brain on fire. They 
were measuring theirs in tumblers. When at a 
second recall the girl again refused to dance, 
the manager explaining that she was very tired, 
the young caballeros began pounding the table 
with their glasses, shouting out in angry tones, 


* La senorita! la senorita!” When for the third 
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time the tired girl advanced to the platform’s 
edge and bowed her regrets, one of the group 
sprang forward, leaped upon a table, and with 
an oath dashed the contents of his glass over 
her bare shoulders. A frightened shriek cut 
the air, and the next instant a heavy carafe 
filled with wine grazed my head, struck the 
ruffian full in the face, and tumbled him head- 
long to the floor. 

Instantly the place was in an uproar. Half 
a dozen men sprang past me, one waving an 
ugly knife, made a rush for the table in my rear, 
and threw themselves on a young fellow who 
had thrown the carafe, and who stood with his 
back to me swinging its mate over his head 
likea flail. Thencameacrash, another Spaniard 
sprawled on the floor, and a flying figure dashed 
past and bounded over the footlights. As he 
plunged through thecurtain in the rear I caught 
sight of his face. It was Manuel! , 

Grasping the situation, I sprang through the 
door and reached the sidewalk just as the po- 
lice forced their way past me into the scattering 
throng. A few sharp orders, a crash of break- 
ing glass, a rattling of carbines on the floor, 
and the tumult was over. 

Humiliated at Manuel’s deception, and yet 
anxious for his safety, I hid myself in the 
shadow near a street-lamp with my eye on the 
swinging door,and waited. The first man thrust 
out was the ruffian who had emptied his glass 
over the dancer. His arms were pinioned be- 
hind his back, his head still bloody from the 
effects of Manuel’s carafe. Then came a vil- 
lainous-looking cutthroat with a gash across his 
cheek, followed by three others, one of whom 
was the manager. 

The mob surrounded the group, the prison- 
ers in front. I crouched close until they disap- 
peared in a body up the street, then crossed 
over, and swung back the door. The place was 
empty. A man in his shirt-sleeves was putting 
out the lights. 

“There has been a row?” I said. 

“ Unquestionably.” 

* And some arrests ?” 

“ Yes, senor.” 

“ Did they get them all?” 

* All but one.” 

“ Where is he?” 

The man stopped, grinned the width of his 
face, and, thrusting up his thumb, waved it 
meaningly over his left shoulder. 

Manuel had escaped. 

For half the night I brooded over the un- 
faithfulness of human nature. Here was my 
hero telling lies to me about his Florita, spend- 
ing his Saturday nights in a low café engaged 
in vulgar brawls, and all over a dancer. I 
began to consider and doubt. Was there any 
such fair creature at all as Florita? Was there 
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any implacable father? Had Manuel ever been 
astudent? Was it not alla prearranged scheme 
to bleed me day by day and, awaiting a chance, 
rob me, or worse? A man who could escape 
unhurt, surrounded as he had been, was no 
ordinary man. Perhaps he was simply a de- 
coy for one of the numerous bands of brigands 
still infesting the mountains; and I remem- 
bered with a shudder the forefinger of the 
Englishman forwarded to his friends in a paper 
box as a sort of sight-draft on his entire bank- 
account. I began to bless myself that mere 
accident had warned me in time. I would pick 
up no more impecunious tramps, my heart and 
pocket-book wide open. 

When the day broke, and the cheery sun that 
Manuel always loved streamed in my windows, 
the situation seemed toimprove. I thought of 
his open, honest face, of his extreme kindness 
and gratitude, of the many delightful hours we 
had spent together. Perhaps, after all, it was 
not Manuel. I saw his face only for a moment, 
and these Spaniards are so much alike, all so 
dark and swarthy. He would surely come in 
an hour, and we would have our coffee together. 
I dragged a chair out on the balcony and sat 
down, watching anxiously the turn of the street 
where I had so often caught sight of him waving 
his hand. 

At eight o’clock I gave him up. It was 
true; the face was Manuel’s, and he dared not 
show himself now for fear of arrest. Then anew 
thought cheered me. Perhaps, after all, he was 
waiting at the café or, it being Sunday, was late, 
and I would meet himon theway. I ran down- 
stairs into the sunlight and stopped at the cor- 
ner near the church, scanning the street up and 
down. There was no one | knew except the 
old bare-headed beggar with the withered arm. 
Manuel often gave him alms. He bowed as I 
passed, stood up, and put on his hat. 

Near the café at the bottom of the hill stands 
a half-ruined archway. It can be reached by 
two streets running parallel and withina stone’s- 
throw of each other. As I passed under it the 
beggar, to my astonishment, started up as if 
from the ground. He had followed me. 

‘You are the painter, senor ? ” 

“ta; 

“ And Manuel’s friend ?’ 

“Certainly ; where is he?” 

He glanced cautiously about, and took a 
scrap of paper from inside the band of his hat. 
It bore this inscription, 

“T am in trouble; follow the beggar.” 

The old man looked at me fixedly, turned 
sharply, and retraced his steps through the arch. 
My decision was instantaneous; I would find 
Manuel at all hazards. 

The way led across the plaza of the bull- 
ring, through the market, up the hill past the 
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AN ESCAPADE IN CORDOVA. 





little mosque,—now the church of Santa 
Maria, the one with the red marble altar,— 
and so out into the suburbs of the city, the 
beggar keeping straight ahead and never look- 
ing behind. At the end of a narrow lane di- 
viding two rows of old Moorish houses the 
mendicant tarried long enough for me to come 
nearer, glanced at me meaningly, and then 
disappeared in a crack in the wall. I followed, 
and found myself in a square patio, overgrown 
with weeds, half choked by the ruins of a foun- 
tain, and surrounded by a balcony supported 
by marble columns. This balcony was reached 
by a stone staircase. The beggar crossed the 
overgrown tangle, mounted the steps, swung 
back a heavy green door with Moorish hinges, 
and waited for me to pass in. I drew back. 
The folly, if not the danger, of the whole pro- 
ceeding began to dawn upon me. 

“1 will go no further. Where is the man 
who sent you?” 

The beggar placed his fingers to his lips and 
pointed behind him. 

At the same instanta blind opened cautiously 
on the floor above, and Manuel’s face, pale as 
a ghost, peered through the slats. The beggar 
entered, closed the heavy door carefully, felt 
his way along a dark corridor, and knocked 
twice. A shriveled-up old woman with a bent 
back thrust out her head, mumbled something 
to the beggar, and led me to an opening in the 
opposite wall. Manuel sprang out and seized 
my hand. 

“T knew you would come. Oh, such a 
scrape! The police searched for us half the 
night. But for old Bonta, the beggar here, 
and his wife we would have been caught. It 
would kill my father if anything should hap 
pen now. See, here is his letter saying we can 
come home! Oh,I amso grateful to you! You 
see it was this way. It was Florita’s night, and 
[—” 

My heart turned sick within me. 
night! If the poor girl only knew. 

“ Don’t say another word, Manuel; you are 
in a scrape, and I will help you out, but don’t 
lie about it to me of all men. If you love the 
dancer, all right; breaking a carafe over a fel- 
low’s head in a café, and all for a pair of ankles, 
may be—” 

“ Lie to you, sehor!” said Manuel, flushing 
angrily, and with a certain dignity I had not 
seen in him before; “I could never lie to you. 
You do not know.” 

“T do know.” 

“Then Bonta has told you?” and he looked 
towards the beggar. 

“ Bonta has not opened his lips. I saw it all 
with my own eyes, and you may thank your 
lucky stars that you were not sliced full of holes. 
What would Florita say ?” 


Florita’s 
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“ Florita ? Ah, I see!” said Manuel, spring- 
ing forward, pushing open the door, and call- 
ing out: 

“ Florita! Are you there? Come quick 

A hurried step in the adjoining room, and a 
young girl came running in. 

It was the dancer! 

“ What could I do, sehor ? What would you 
do if your own wife had been so insulted ? See 
how lovely she is!” And he kissed her on both 
cheeks. 

What would I have done? What would you 
have done, my friend, with that startled shriek 
in your ears, and that frightened face appealing 
to you, her great eyes wet with tears, her white 
arms held out to you ? 

My hair is not quite so brown as it was, and 
the blood no longer surges through my veins. 
I am cooler and calmer, and even phlegmatic 
at times; and yet had Florita been mine, I 
would have broken a carafe over every head 
in Cordova. 
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While he was calming her fears, kissing her 
cheeks, and patting her hands, the whole story 
came out. Day after day he had hoped that 
his father would relent. One word from him, 
and then I need never have known how the 
dainty feet of his pretty young wife had helped 
them both to live. This is why he had kept it 
from me. 

That night a painter, with a pretty Spanish 
cousin, and a servant carrying his coat and 
traps, occupied a first-class carriage for Toledo. 
The painter left the train at the first station out 
of Cordova, shouldered his trap and coat him- 
self, and took the night express back to hislonely 
lodgings. The servant and the sejiorita went 
on alone. When the train reached Toledo an 
old Spaniard with white head and mustache 
pushed his way through the crowd, took the 
servant in his arms, and kissed the pretty cousin 
on both cheeks. 

Then a high-springed old coach swallowed 
them up. 

F.. Hopkinson Smith. 


MASKS. 


CERTAIN friend of mine whose daily praise 

41 Was in the mouths of men once startled me 
By what he said when I, like all the rest, 

Cried up his virtues and his blameless life. 

In this wise speaking: “ Stop! you madden me. 
You and the crowd but look to what I do, 

And when you find me righteous and the law 
Ne’er broken, why, you make a loud acclaim, 
Holding me guiltless and a perfect man. 

3ut tell me, friend, whether of two is best: 

To let a spite eat slowly to the heart, 

Making no outward sign, rebelling not, 

Or, by an honest spurt of wrathy blood, 
To mass the hate of many brooding years 

Into one right-arm blow, and so be quits ? 

To speak in terms immaculate and nice, 

Yet curse in speechless thoughts, to clean forswear 
All lewdness, yet go lusting secretly ? 

To render weight for weight, yet grudge the coin 
Flung to a beggar-lad — in brief, to find 

My soul the nesting-place for divers sins, 

And still walk on in smug and seemly guise ? 

I tell thee, there are times I hear a voice 

Say very clear, though softly, in myself: 

‘*T were better if you sinned right openly 
Than let the vileness stew within your mind 
And pass your properness upon the world, 


Knowing the while the 


arch hypocrisy 


That takes the name of angel where, instead, 


Devil hits nearer to the truth.’ 


7 


Ah me! 


Here, staying words, he sighed a heavy sigh ; 
And, musing on, I strolled, debating how 

Mere masking tricks us all, and somewhat sad 

To learn the inner history of one 

Whose common title with the world was “ saint.” 





Richard E.. Burton. 
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PRO PATRIA. 
: IN MEMORY OF A FAITHFUL CHAPLAIN.! 


I. 


FE REWHILE I sang the praise of them whose lustrous names 
4 Flashed in war’s dreadful flames ; 
Who rose in glory, and in splendor, and in might 

To fame’s sequestered height. 


Il. 


Honor to all, for each his honors meekly carried, 
Nor e’er the conquered harried ; 

\ll honor, for they sought alone to serve the state— 
Not merely to be great. 


Ill. 


Yes, while the glorious past our grateful memory craves, 
And while yon bright flag waves, 

Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, the peerless four, 
Shall live forever more ; 

Iv. 

Shall shine the eternal stars of stern and loyal love, 
All other stars above; 

The imperial nation they made one, at last, and free, 
Their monument shall be. 


v. 
Ah yes! but ne’er may we forget the praise to sound 
Of the brave souls that found 


Death in the myriad ranks, ’mid blood, and groans, and stenches — 
Tombs in the abhorred trenches. 
VI. 
Comrades, to-day a tear-wet garland I would bring, 
sut one song let me sing, 
For one sole hero of my heart and desolate home ; 
Come with me, Comrades, come! 


VII. 


3ring your glad flowers, your flags, for this one humble grave ; 
For, Soldiers, he was brave! 
Though fell not he before the cannon’s thunderous breath, 


Yet noble was his death. 


1 The chaplain referred to lost his life through taking upon himself the visitation of the army smallpox hospital 
near the camp of his regiment, the goth N. Y. Volunteers, at Brandy Station, Virginia, April, 1864. 
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Vill. 


True soldier of his country and the sacred cross, 
He counted gain, not loss, 

Perils and nameless horrors of the embattled field, 
While he had help to yield. 


IX. 


But not where ’mid wild cheers the awful battle broke,— 
A hell of fire and smoke,— 

He to heroic death went forth with soul elate — 
Harder his lonely fate. 


xX. 
Searching where most was needed, worst of all endured, 
Sufferers he found immured,— 
Tented apart because of fatal, foul disease,— 
Balm brought he unto these: 


XI. 


Celestial balm, the spirit’s holy ministry, 
He brought, and only he; 

Where men who blanched not at the battle’s shell and shot 
Trembled, and entered not. 


XII. 


Yet life to him was oh, most dear,—home, children, wife,— 
But dearer still than life, 

Duty —that passion of the soul which from the sod 
Alone lifts man to God. 


XIII. 


The pest-house entering fearless—stricken he fearless fell, 
Knowing that all was well: 

The high, mysterious Power whereof mankind has dreamed 
To him not distant seemed. 


XIV. 
So nobly died this unknown hero of the war; 
And heroes, near and far, 
Sleep now in graves like his unfamed in song or story — 
But theirs is more than glory! 
R. W. Gilder. 





VoL. XLIT.— 111. 








THE AUTHOR. 

HE author turned on his 
couch uneasily as he was 
dictating the final para- 
graphs of his story. His 

: wife sat writing at a table 
cor omg by the window. In the 

LAs little square far down be- 
low them there were signs of spring; the first 
touch of warmer weather had been felt, and 
the trees were beginning to bud out timidly. 

The afternoon sun fell aslant the floor in long 
lines of feeble light. The invalid looked out 
towards the west and caught a glimpse of the 
floating clouds reddening as the day waned. 
He gazed at them as though anxious to borrow 
their golden hues to color his words. 

His wife finished setting on paper the last 
sentence he had dictated. She waited silently 
for the next, but in a moment she looked up. 

“What is it, dear?” she asked, when she 
saw the look on his face. 

‘“‘ We shall have another glorious sunset to- 
day,” he answered. “ How lucky it is that we 
live so high up in the air that we can see 
them.” 

“Shall I raise you up?” she inquired 
hastily. 

“ Not yet,” he responded; “I must finish 
the story first. Where was I?” 

She took up the sheets of manuscript which 
lay before her and replied, “ I had just written 
this: ‘In morals, as in geometry, the straight 
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line is the shortest distance between two-points; 
and John Strang never swerved from the 
swift path. He was alone, but a true hero 
needs no other witness than his own con- 
science —’”’ 

“I know, I know,” the author interrupted ; 
“a couple of hundred words more and the 
work is done. I ’m going to wind it up short 
and sharp, and give the reader a real surprise. 
‘ He strode forward fearlessly. Out of the dark- 
ness there came to meet him —’ ” 

Having begun again to dictate, the sick man 
with an obvious effort braced himself as he lay, 
and continued until he reached the end of the 
tale, pausing but for an instant now and again 
to find the fit word, at once simple and strong, 
to carry his meaning. The last few sentences 
fell from his lips swiftly, tumbling one over 
another in the haste of their maker to be at the 
goal of his desires; and his amanuensis had to 
let her pen speed over the paper to keep pace 
with her husband’s rapid speech. At last the 
story-teller concluded, “So it came to pass 
that John Strang conquered himself, and thus 
he was spared the knowledge that the saddest 
of all joys is a satisfied vengeance.” ‘The ten- 
sion of his task relaxed all at once, the author 
fell back on his pillow, and the westering sun 
cast a rosy light on his pale, thin face, with its 
eager eyes and its determined mouth. He 
watched his wife while she wrote this final 
sentence, and then he said, “ That is all.” 

She numbered the page she had just com- 
pleted, and laid it on top of the others. 

His eyes followed her movements wistfully, 
and then he looked anxiously into her face, as 
though waiting for her judgment on his labor. 

When he found that she was intent on sort- 
ing the pages in order and did not speak, he 
broke the silence himself. 

“T’m afraid it is not very good ?” he said 
tentatively. P 


She looked up and smiled at him proudly. 




















“It is one of the best things you have ever 
done,” she declared. 

The color on his cheeks deepened a little,— 
but perhaps the sun was responsible for this,— 
and the light came back to his eye. 

“TJ ’m afraid that it is not very new,” he re- 
turned doubtfully. 

“ It is the old, old story,” she rejoined firmly, 
“ and that is always new and always true; and 
it always will be as long as there is an honest 
man and woman in the world.” 

“The whole thing is so fresh to me now,” he 
said, with a hint of rising confidence in his 
weary voice, “that I don’t know anything at 
all about it. By to-morrow I shall be ready to 
call it poor stuff, I suppose. If it is good for 
anything, I shall not find it out until I get the 
proof from the magazine.” 

“Where are you going to send it?” asked 
his wife. 

“To *The Metropolis,’ I think,” he re- 
sponded. “They read there more promptly 
than anywhere else, and they pay better, too.” 

“They did n’t give you much for that last 
story of yours they took,” she rejoined. 

“ Well, they did n’t like that story very much, 
and perhaps they were right,” he said. “ After 
it had been out a month or so I went in and 
looked over the scrap-book of newspaper no- 
tices, and hardly one of them said a word about 
my story.” 

“* What does a newspaper man know about 
literature?” asked the author’s wife, indig- 
nantly. 

“You know that they spoke to me about 
writing a serial for them ; that shows that they 
like my work,” said the author, “and perhaps 
this story will please them better. I think the 
fight ought to be popular; I tried to make it 
a good fight —” 

‘“‘ And you did,” she interrupted ; “I got so 
excited over it I could hardly write.” 

“T wished to have it a good fight in itself,” 
he continued, “and at the same time typical 
of the eternal strife of good and evil. Yet I 
don’t know whether I really want anybody to 
suspect the allegory or not. I think I likestories 
best when the moral is quite concealed.” 

“You have n’t flaunted your moral in the 
reader’s face, if that ’s what you mean,” she re- 
turned. “ But it ’s there all the same; and I 
don’t doubt it Il do good too. I like the man; 
he ’s a gentleman and a man at the same 
time. And I could fall in love with the hero- 


ine; she ’s lovely, and noble, and womanly, 
and feminine, too!” 

He looked her full in the face, and there 
was a touching sweetness in his voice as he 
said, “ How can I ever draw any other kind 
of woman — when I have so fine a model be- 
fore me?” 
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She rose from the little table by the window 
and crossed over to his couch, He held out 
his hand,—a long, delicately modeled hand,— 
and she clasped it. Then she bent over and 
kissed him. 

The author smiled up at her again, though 
a sudden twist of pain stiffened the lines of his 
face, and beads of chill perspiration began to 
form on his brow. She knew the signs of com- 
ing suffering, and her heart sank ; but she still 
smiled at him with her mouth and her eyes as 
she moved away to prepare the medicine it 
was now time for him to take. 





THE EDITOR. 


THE ample offices of “ The Metropolis,” an 
illustrated monthly magazine, filled a floor of 
a broad building in Broadway. The publisher, 
with his assistants and with half a score of book- 
keepers and clerks, occupied the front of the 
loft, and the editorial rooms and the art de- 
partment were crowded together in the rear of 
the building. The private office of the editor- 
in-chief was to be reached only by passing 
through the rooms in which sat his associates, 
and he was thus in a measure protected from 
the intrusion of the bores and the cranks. 

One Monday morning towards the latter part 
of May, two or three weeks after the author 
had made an end of dictating the story to his 
wife as he lay on his customary couch of pain, 
the editor sat in this inner office in consulta- 
tion with his principal assistant. 

“ Have you got the schedule for the mid- 
summer number there?” asked the editor. 

His assistant, whose duty it was to “make 
up” the magazine, handed the editor a sheet 
of paper strangely ruled and half covered with 
penciled notes. 

“T want to see if we can’t make room for 
this story,” said the editor, taking a folded man- 
uscript from the little hand-bag he always car- 
ried to and from his own house, where he 
absented himself often that he might read the 
more important contributions at leisure. 

“ How long is it?” asked the assistant. 

“ Between eight and nine thousand words,” 
the editor answered. “It is a breezy, outdoor 
thing, well suited to a summer number, and 
there ’s a fight in it that will be a relief to the 
quietness of the serial. In fact, this story will 
help to balance the midsummer fiction in a 
way I like.” 

“ Well,” responded the subordinate, “ we can 
get it in, if you insist, although it will be a tight 
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squeeze to pack in nine thousand words. Mustit 
be illustrated? ‘That ’ll make it all the harder.” 

“One picture will be enough, at any rate,” 
the editor rejoined. 

“Then I think I see how to work it,” said 
the assistant, after consulting the schedule. 
“We'll put the picture at the end of the sec- 
ond cut form and run in a plain form next. 
That ought to do it nicely ; and of course we 
can tuck in a poem to fill up the last page if 
we have to.” 

“ All right,” assented the editor. 

The assistant added a few suggestions, words 
and figures, to the schedule; and then he looked 
upand remarked: “The artist will have to hump 
himself if we are going to get the plate in time 
for the midsummer. ‘That comes out the last 
week in July, and here we are near the end of 
May. All the other cuts are done; at least 
they told me yesterday they expected the last 
one in to-day.” 

“There ’s that new man just back from Paris,” 
said the editor, “that pupil of Géréme’s they 
have been talking about in the art department. 
They might let him do it.” 

“1 don’t believe that the public really likes 
those impressionist scratches,” the assistant re- 
sponded ; “ but they say this man is a quick 
worker, and he is anxious fora job. I suppose 
we can risk it.” 

“Then you had better talk to them about 
it this morning,” the editor declared, “ and see 
that he gets the manuscript at once.” 

The assistant took the flat package of folded 
paper and began to discuss another subject: 
“Don’t you think we ought to have a taking 
title for that yarn about yachting in the Pa- 
cific? How would ‘ From China to Peru’ do?” 


THE ARTIST. 

THERE is a little restaurant in a little house 
on a little street not far from a cluster of studio- 
buildings, and one of the many young artists 
who intermittently frequent it once called it 
“The Fried Cat,” and by that picturesque but 
doubtful name the little restaurant has ever 
since been known. 

The specialty of “The Fried Cat” was a 
fifty-cent dinner, wine and coffee included. 
This was served in three little rooms, opening 
one into the other and containing perhaps a 
score of small square tables. 

On a rainy evening in the last week of May 
a dozen or so of these tables were occupied. 
At one of them, near the open French win- 
dows that looked into the little yard behind the 
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restaurant, sat three young men smoking their 
cigarettes with their coffee. The tallest of them 
was the artist who had recently returned from 
Paris, where he had studied at the Beaux Arts 
under M. Géréme. 

“ T hear you are working for ‘ The Metropo- 
lis,’ ” said one of his friends, a young poet who 
supported himself by editing a society weekly. 

“They ’ve been after me to do something 
for them ever since I got back,” responded the 
artist, rolling a fresh cigarette and lighting it 
with the stump of the old one. “I don’t care 
much to do black-and-white. Color is my 
stronghold, you know, though I ’m not afraid 
of line. But I wanted to collar the dollars, and 
besides it ’s good practice.” 

“‘ What is the story like ?” asked the poet. 

“ The story ?” echoed the artist. “Oh, the 
story is n’tmuch. Atleast I don’t care for that 
kind of stuff—heroism, you know,— Romeo 
and Juliet, andallthatsortofthing. Butthere’s 
a fight in it, a fight on a lot of sand-dunes, and 
I’ve done them a regular Cazin. Itisn’t easy 
to get real Al/ein-airiste effects into a black-and- 
white, but I think I ’ve got ’em this time.” 

“Ts it done already?” inquired the third 
man at the table, a sad-looking young fellow 
who wrote comicsketches for the weekly papers. 

“‘ Oh, yes,” answered the artist. “I glanced 
over the story last night, and this morning | 
got me a model, and I knocked off the sketch 
in two or three hours.” 

“ Oils or pen-and-ink ?” the poet queried. 

* Oh, oils, of course,” the artist responded ; 
“and they are going to process it like those 
‘ Tartarin’ things, you know.” 

“ How will it come out?” the humorist 
asked. 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” said the artist, “and 
I don’t much care. I’m to have my sketch 
back, and if the cut is n’t good I can make a 
water-color of the subject for one of the fall 
exhibitions. I believe I could make a lovely 
water-cooler of it—dout pourri de chic, you 
know.” 
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THE PRINTER. 


Ear_y in June there came a spell of in- 
tensely hot weather such as often lends unex- 
pectedness to the New York spring. Nowhere 
were the effects of the heat more unpleasant 
than in the long, low rooms where worked the 
compositors employed by the company that 
printed “ The Metropolis.” Pending the com- 
pletion of a spacious building in the course of 
construction next door, the whole force of the 
large printing establishment was crowded into 
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three adjoining private houses hastily and in- 
commodiously altered to serve as a makeshift 
while the new edifice was going up. Even at 
midday in June, when the longest day in the 
year was close at hand, the light was insuffi- 
cient; and the men who stood in their shirt- 
sleeves at the tall cases near the middle of the 
narrow room had to rely for illumination on 
flaring gas-jets that added to the heat of the 
loft and to the foulness of the air. 

When the shrill whistle announced the end 
of the noon hour of rest, a huge, blond Ger- 
man printer took his place beneath one of these 
gas-jets and grumbled as he gazed down at the 
sheets of manuscript he had taken from the 
copy-hook. These were pages of the story 
the author had dictated to his wife. 

“Was fur schreiben sind diese?” he growled 
as he examined the fine and delicate calligraphy 
of the lady. “Himmel! vy don’d dese Ameri- 
gan women write like Ghristians? Vas dere 
efier such scrieben alsdiese ? Ugh! UndI come 
in late, dinkin’ I might ged a fat take on dat 
cyglobedia! Vell, I must vollow gopy, I sup- 
pose ; it is bud four or five schdigs I have.” 

Still grumbling, he hung the sheets of manu- 
script on a hook at the head of his case and 
took up his composing-stick. As he was ad- 
justing his broad spectacles over his solid nose 
to see what he was to set up, the gas-jet over 
his head flared up and then went out suddenly. 

“ Ach, himmel!” cried the printer in disgust, 
as he tried to set the gas-fixture in order. “ Das 
arbeitet nicht. Muss mann es fixiren!”’ 





THE PUBLISHER. 


On the last day of June a full set of sheets 
of the midsummer number of“ The Metropolis” 
were laid on the desk of the publisher of that 
magazine; and he spent an hour or more in 
examining them carefully and in deciding upon 
the best means of calling to them the attention 
of the public. 

‘Three or four times the publisher came back 
to the story which the author had dictated and 
which the artist had illustrated. At last he 
touched a bell and told the boy who came in 
response to this summons to go to the assist- 
ant editor and to request that the assistant 
editor would please be so kind as to come in 
to see the publisher on his way out to lunch. 

Towards one o’clock, when the assistant 
editor came in, the publisher asked, “ When 
do you send out your literary notes about the 
midsummer number ? ” 
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“ Between the 15th and 2oth, I suppose,” 
answered the assistant editor. “ There are lots 
of good things in the midsummer to hang a 
note on.” 

“Tf it’s just the same to you,” the publisher 
continued, “I wish you would n’t send out a 
note about the story this picture illustrates,” 
and he pointed to a full-page drawing wherein 
two men were engaged in deadly combat on 
a strip of sand running out into the sea. 

“We don’t often make any preliminary an- 
nouncement of mere short stories, you know,” 
the assistant editor explained. 

“ Then that ’s all right,” said the publisher. 
“You see I don’t want to seem to bear down 
too hard on any one thing. Now I like this 
picture. It will make a first-rate poster.” 

“ That ’s so,” assented the assistant editor, 
seeing at once the effectiveness of the scene for 
the purpose of arresting the vagrant attention 
of the casual magazine-buyer at a news-stand 
or in a book-store. 

“ And if I use the picture on all our posters,” 
the publisher explained, “ it seems to me bet- 
ter to say nothing about the story in the ad- 
vance notes.” 





THE CRITIC. 


THE night before the midsummer number 
of the magazine was published, copies were 
sent out to the daily newspapers for review. 
In the office of the “Gotham Gazette” the 
magazines of the month were regarded not as 
literature but as news. They were not cniti- 
cized by one of the literary critics of the jour- 
nal, but by one of the minor editorial writers 
of the paper, who was wont to run rapidly over 
the pages of every review and monthly maga- 
zine as it arrived, submitting to the managing 
editor any article which seemed likely to fur- 
nish a text for a column of brevier, and penning 
a hasty paragraph or two in which he recorded 
the impressions of his cursory perusal. 

Thus it was that on the morning of August 
1st the “Gotham Gazette” printed upon its 
editorial page in solid minion these words: 


The midsummer number of ‘‘ The Metropolis” 
is neither better nor worse than the conductors 
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of this admirably illustrated magazine have ac- 
customed us to. The frontispiece is a portrait of 
William Dunlap, who helped to found the Na- 
tional Academy of Design and who wrote a his- 
tory of the theater in America; the face of tle 
picture is interesting but rather weak, and the 
accompanying article is weak and not interesting. 
‘‘From China to Peru” is the illustrated record 
of a daring voyage in a ten-ton sloop, almost as 
good asone of Mr. Robert White’s delightful ma- 
rines. An anonymous writer discusses ‘‘ The 
Natural History of Games,” and shows how mod- 
ern scientific theories account for the survival of 
the sports best fitted for a given people at a given 
time ; thus the game of poker, for example, seem- 
ingly invented by brave fellows of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s day (when it was known as Primero), was 
revived in the very nick of time to serve the needs 
of the Argonauts of Forty-Nine. The ‘ Hills of 
the Sky ” isa pleasantly written and amply illus- 
trated account of the colony of authors and art- 
ists at Onteora in the Catskills. Under the modest 
and somewhat misleading title of ‘‘ The Strange 
Misadventures of a Blue Pencil” a member of 
the staff of the ‘‘ Gotham Gazette” contributes a 
fresh and picturesque description of the making 
of a great daily newspaper. In ‘‘ Pasticcio” — 
the new department for humorous odds and ends 
— there is a rather pretentious screed, ‘‘ On the 
Wise Choice of a Mother-in-Law,” which some 
readers will doubtless consider funny. 

Mr. Rupert de Ruyter continues his serial, 
** The Poor Islanders,” which is now seen to be 
a rather bitter attack on British ‘‘ society”; Mr. 
de Ruyter is best known as a poet, but this novel 
shows that he is a master of prose as well. The 
rest of the fiction in this number of ‘‘ The Metrop- 
olis ” does not call for comment; perhaps the best 
of the three short stories is a rather high-flown, 
semi-realistic tale of young love triumphant, an 
old enough story, but yet told with a certain 
freshness. 


TWO YOUNG READERS, 


On the first Saturday evening in August 
there was a gathering of young people in a 
house built on a rock and projecting its deep 
piazzas over the waters of Narragansett Bay 
within sight of Point Judith. The owner of 
the place had sons and daughters, and these 
sons and daughters had each a friend; and so 
it was that there was a houseful of company, 
and that the easy laughter of young men and 
maidens filled the broad hall and the wide par- 
lors. There had been lawn-tennis all the after- 
noon on the smooth sward which sloped gently 
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away on one side of the house, with its grass 
almost as greenly beautiful as the close-cropped 
turf of England ; then there had been a late 
dinner enlivened by the humor of a young law- 
yer, a comrade of the eldest son, and able 
to leave the city only from Friday to Mon- 
day ; and now there was a little music in one 
of the parlors, where a group was gathered 
about a piano singing the old war-songs and 
the older college-songs, and changing from 
“ Marching through Georgia” to “ Lauriger 
Horatius.” 

The young lawyer from New York had 
strolled out on the piazza with the eldest 
daughter of the house, his junior by two or 
three years. The young people walked to and 
fro before the open window of the parlor where 
the others weremaking merry. He was ahand- 
some young fellow, with hopeful eyes and a 
resolute mouth. She was a good-looking girl, 
thoughtful and yet lively. 

As they walked they talked of trifles —of the 
weather, of the tennis that afternoon, of the city 
election the next fall, of the moonlight which 
silvered the waves that washed the rocks below 
them. 

“ There is the night boat,” he said, pointing 
to a dark shape in the distance sparkling with 
electric lights and speeding swiftly over the 
water towards Point Judith. 

“Ts n’t this like a scene in the theater?” 
she returned. “It is so beautiful that it seems 
unreal.” 

“‘ Suppose we go out to the summer-house 
and take it all in?” he suggested. 

One of the piazzas extended beyond the 
house to the very verge of the rocks, and here 
there was a summer-house, with a hammock 
swung from a pair of its posts. 

“ Hadn’t you better get into the hammock?” 
he asked when they had reached the summer- 
house. “ You have been playing tennis all the 
afternoon.” 

“ But I ’m not a bit tired,” she responded 
as she settled herself in the network and be- 
gan to swing lazily in the moonlight. “ And 
yet this is restful, 1 confess.” 

Just then the group about the piano in the 
parlor a few yards behind them changed from 
“ Rally Round the Flag” to “ Come where my 
love lies dreaming.” 

The moonbeams fell on the clear, pale skin 
of the girl in the hammock, and the young 
man thought he had never seen her look so 
lovely ; and the desire to tell her how much he 
loved her, and to tell her that very evening, at 
once, and without dangerous delay, arose within 
him irresistibly. 

“ Thisis really delightful,” she said, when the 
silence had lasted a minute or two, “ to swing 
here in the moonlight on.a Saturday night, 
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when the work of the week is done. Don’t you . 


like it?” 

“1?” he responded. “ Don’t I!” 

“ Then take a chair and sit down to enjoy it.” 

“To hear is to obey,” he answered, and he 
drew forward a camp-stool. As it came out 
of the shadow something fell from the seat. 
He stooped and picked it up. 

“It’s only a magazine,” he explained. 

“Oh, yes,” she returned, as a faint flush 
came into her cheeks. “It’s ‘The Metropolis,’ 
is n’t 1t?” 

« Yes,” he answered, glancing down at the 
magazine in his hand; “it ’s the August 
number.” 

“| had it out here this morning,” she con- 
tinued hastily, “to read that story you were 
speaking about last night.” 

“The one I had read in the train coming 
here?” he returned. “I remember now. And 
how did you like it ?” 

“It was splendid,” she responded with in- 
terest. “ There was too much fighting, but it 
was thrilling, and the hero was a real hero.” 

“ Well, I thought he was more of a real man 
than most of the heroes we see in books,” the 
young lawyer replied. 

“Of course the girl was a goose,” the young 
lady went on. 

“Oh!” cried the young man, a little taken 
aback. “Do you know, I rather liked that 
girl ?” 

“Oh, no!” persisted the occupant of the 
hammock, sitting upsuddenly. “1’m sure you 
did n’t! I don’t see how any man could ever 
love a creature like that. Could you?” 

“It is easy to answer that question,” said 
the young man, as his heart gave a bound. “I 
could love only one woman in the world ; I do 
love only one woman; I can never love any 
other.” 

Then he paused for a moment. The color 
went out of her face, but she said nothing. 

“You know who she is,” he went on passion- 
ately ; “you are not blind. You know that I 
love you.” 

Here he dropped on his knees beside the 
hammock and seized her hand. 

“T love you!” he repeated fervently. “Can 
you love me a little?” 

She made no answer in words, but there was 
aclasping of the hand he held. Then he threw 
his arms about her as she Jay in the hammock 
and kissed her. 

The music still went on in the parlor; the 
moonlight still danced across the waves; the 
night boat was still visible in the distance; 
the external world was still what it had been 
but a minute ago; yet to the young people in 
summer-house life had never seemed so fair 

efore. 


ONE OLD READER. 


THE next Saturday was a day of intense heat; 
it was the last and worst of five days of in- 
exorably rising temperature; it was a day when 
every man who could fled from town as from 
a fiery furnace. In the afternoon, as the great 
stores closed, tired shop-girls and salesmen 
came forth limply rejoicing that their half 
day’s work was done. In the side streets, where 
the tall tenement houses towered aloft, weary 
mothers strove in vain to soothe their fretful 
children. The horses of the street-cars stag- 
gered along hopelessly, as though they knew 
that for them there was no surcease of labor. 
Even when the fleeting twilight began to set- 
tle down upon the city there was no relief from 
the heat. 

About seven o’clock that evening a little 
old maid was riding in a car of a line which 
twisted about through noisome neighborhoods, 
ill-kept and foul even in winter, and now well- 
nigh suffocating. She was a trim little old wo- 
man, neatly dressed, well shod, properly gloved. 
She was obviously well-to-do, and if she lin- 
gered in town in the thick of the heated term 
it was at the call of duty. Ever since a rebel 
bullet had made her a widow before she was 
a wife the little old maid had given herself to 
works of charity; and it was in midsummer, 
when most of the charitable people are away, 
that she had the heaviest demands upon her. 
She took but a scant vacation every year, and 
it was taken always in Lent. 

On that hot and intolerable Saturday even- 
ing in August the little old maid was return- 
ing from a day of unselfish and unpleasant toil 
in a tenement house where she had been serv- 
ing as a volunteer nurse. She was worn with 
the work and glad of the restful motion of the 
car. She held in her hand a magazine—the 
midsummer number of “The Metropolis” ; but 
the jaded horses had drawn her for nearly half 
a mile before she opened its pages. Even when 
she finally took it up she turned the leaves 
with tired inattention until a chance sentence 
in a short story caught her eye: 

“The future is not rosier to youth than is 
the past to age.” 

Then the little old maid turned back to the 
beginning of the story which the author had 
dictated to his wife, and she read it through 
with unflagging interest. When she had come 


_ to the end at last she laid the magazine on the 
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seat beside her and looked out of the window 
in front of her. But she did not see what was 
before her eyes—the high tenements, the en- 
ticing bar-rooms, the scrap of green square. 
She was not conscious of those who rode with 
her. She never noticed when her neighbors 
left the car, and when the vacant place on her 
right was taken by a small boy. 

Her thoughts were over the hills and far 
away —over the hills of the years and far away 
in the past. A tale of youth and love, of bravery 
and manhood, had carried her back to her own 
brief love-story——to her own hero who had 
gone to the war a score of years before— who 
had gone and never come back. She lived 
over again that final parting with her young 
soldier-lover, whose unfound body was lying 
in a nameless grave in a hollow of Malvern 
Hill. 

A sudden jolting of the car as a truck 
crossed the track, and the little old maid 
awoke from her day-dream. A glance at the 
street told her that she had come too far, and 
that she had passed the point where she wished 
to alight full fifteen minutes before. She sig- 
naled to the conductor to stop the car again. 

As she rose she recalled the story which had 
thus entranced her, and she turned back to the 
seat where she had left it. But it was no longer 
there. The small boy had seen his opportu- 
nity; he had seized it ; and he and the little old 
maid’s copy of the midsummer number of 
“The Metropolis” had gone off together. 

She sighed, and then she smiled; and on 
her way home on foot she stopped at a news- 
stand and bought another copy for the sake 
of the story she had read already. 


ANOTHER READER, 


In those days—for it was some fifteen years 
after the war that the story which the author 
had dictated to his wife was printed in the mid- 
summer number of “ The Metropolis ” —there 
was a certain Indian reservation stretching for 
a hundred miles and more on each side of a 
great stream. Through the reservation and 
down this river one day towards the end of 
August there came floating a birch-bark canoe 
paddled by two stalwart Indians, and contain- 
ing also two white men. They were young fel- 
lows, both of these, and they had come to spy 
out the land. They were engineers— the pio- 
neers of civilization in the new West. 

There had been heavy rains, and the river 
was high in its banks. A last shower had passed 
over them only an hour or so before. From the 
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woods on each hand came the delicious fra- 
grance of the forest after a rain, and a fresh 
breeze blew down with the current. 

“How much further is this blacksmith’s 
ranch?” asked one of the young men, who had 
spent two years on the Pacific coast, where 
everything is a “ranch,” from an orange grove 
to a hennery. 

He was the elder of the two, a tall, hand- 
some young fellow ; his companion was thick- 
set and red-haired. 

The Indian paddling at the bow turned to 
his comrade in the stern and spoke a few words 
in his guttural vernacular, and when he had 
received a monosyllabic answer, more of a 
grunt than an articulate sound, he replied: 

“Soon be there now. ’Bout a mile more, 
think.” 

“ The sooner the better,” the young engineer 
returned. “I sha’n’t be sorry to get my head 
under a roof for one night, even if it does n't 
rain again as it did last evening when we 
camped. There were times then when I 
thought the bottom had dropped out of the 
sky.” 

“ Are you sure the blacksmith can take us 
in ?” asked the other white man. 

“Sure,” replied the Indian, never pausing 
in his rhythmic paddling. 

In the heart of the reservation there lived 
one white man, a blacksmith, paid by the 
United States Government to do such odd jobs 
as the Indians might desire. His cabin was 
high up on a bluff almost hidden by clustering 
trees from the eyes of the young engineers in 
the birch-bark even when their Indians ceased 
paddling and tied the canoe to the bank. 

“ Does he care for company ?” one of them 
asked, as the four men stepped out of the light 
craft. 

“ How?” inquired the Indian who answered 
most of the many questions the young men 
were forever putting. 

“Will he want to see us?” said the white 
man, shaping his inquiry anew to suit the mind 
of the red man. 

‘“‘ Sure,” the Indian answered. “ Want to see 
me sure. I am brother of one of his wives.” 

“‘ One of his wives?” cried the Californian 
engineer. “ How many wives has he, then?” 

“Two now. Three once. One dead,” was 
the sententious response. 

“Oh!” said the engineer, thinking it best 
to push his inquiry no further. 

Although concealed from sight, the log cabin 
of the bigamist blacksmith was scarce a hun- 
dred feet from the bank of the river. Half way 
up the Indian brother-in-law gave a peculiar 
cry. 

In less than a minute a young and rather 
pretty Indian woman came flying down the 
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path in eager delight. A second and older 
squaw also advanced to meet them, and of- 
fered to carry the guns the young men had on 
their shoulders. The two engineers of course 
refused, but the two Indians allowed the women 
to relieve them of their burdens. 

3rother and sister exchanged a few brief 
sentences, and then the Indian turned and 
said: “He home. He glad to see you.” 

And the blacksmith was glad to see them — 
glad as only a white man can be who does 
not gaze on a face of his own color a dozen 
times a year. 

“ Come right in, boys,” he cried as soon as 
he caught sight of them. ‘‘ Come right in an’ 
make yerselves at home. I am, an’ I want ye 
should be. Put down yer traps, and the women 
shall get ye somethin’ to eat. Ye won’t be 
goin’ on again this evening?” he added 
anxiously. 

“ Not if you Il keep us all night,” answered 
one of the young men. 

“That ’s hearty,” he responded cordially. 
“T ll keep ye a week ef only ye ’ll stay. It’s 
glad I am to see ye. These women o’ mine 


are sosherble enough,— they ’re ez sosherble 
ez they know how,— but after all they ain’t 
white.” 

He was a large man, tall and generously 


built; his voice was deep and full; his ample 
beard was streaked with gray, and so was his 
shock of hair. He was perhaps fifty years old. 

“An’ what might you two boys be a-doin’ 
here?” he asked after he had made them 
comfortable. 

“ We are engineers,” one of them answered, 
“and we are—” 

“ Engineers, eh ?” he interrupted. “ Well, 
I worked in a machine-shop myself once. But 
what are. ye doin’ out here — there ’s no en- 
gines out here ?” 

The young man who had been in California 
explained that although they were employed 
by a railroad they did not run a locomotive. 

He listened intently, but obviously failed to 
understand. 

“Well,” he said at last, “ whatever ye ’re 
here for, ye ’re welcome. An’ now we'll have 
supper, and a snifter of old rye and a pipe 
after it.” 

When they had finished supper the black- 
smith pushed aside the largest log on the 
hearth, and, taking upa burning stick, helighted 
his pipe and settled back for an evening of 
enjoyment. 

Unfortunately the two young men had been 
kept up for several preceding nights and they 
were overburdened with sleep. The warmth 
of the fire, the ample meal, and the glass of 
liquor had weighted their eyelids despite their 
desire to keep awake for the sake of their host. 
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After he had been answered at random once 
or twice, as one or the other of the engineers 
roused himself with an effort, the blacksmith 
saw what the matter was. 

“ You two boys are sleepy,” he cried, “ an’ 
here I am, like a hog, a-keepin’ ye up.” 

“ Weare a little drowsy, I confess,” admitted 
one of them; “ but we can sit up with you as 
long as you like.” 

“T allow I ’d better get ye off to bed ezsoon 
ez I can, or else I ’ll have to carry ye,” he re- 
turned, mastering his disappointment with easy 
good nature. “ Here ’s the bunk the women 
have got fixed for ye; turn in now, an’ turn 
out early in the mornin’, an’ we ’ll have a talk 
then.” 

The young men thanked him and made 
ready forsleep. The old man stood over them 
as though there was something more that he 
wished tosay. At last heremarked, in adepre- 
cating way: “Ye have n’t, either of ye, a paper 
ye could lend me overnight —a paper or a 
book? I ain’t had anythin’ to read for a, 
mighty long while now. Ef ye ’ve got any- 
thin’ let me have it now, an’ I ’ll give it back 
to yein the mornin’. I ain’t sleepy to-night, an’ 
I'll take it all in — ef ye ’ve got anythin’.” 

The engineers felt in their pockets, and the 
young man who had been in California drew 
from his overcoat a copy of the midsummer 
number of “ The Metropolis.” 

“We have n’t this morning’s paper, I ’m 
sorry to say,” he answered, smiling as he prof- 
fered the magazine, “ but here ’s the last ‘ Me- 
tropolis,’ if you ’d like to see it.” 

“*The Metropolis ?’” queried the old man. 

“Tt ’s a magazine,” explained the engineer ; 
“there are stories in it, and pictures, and all 
sorts of things.” 

“ Thank ye,” the blacksmith rejoined as he 
took the thick pamphlet. “ Pictures, eh ? Well, 
I like pictures too. Sometimes these newspa- 
pers and books are chock full of long-tailed 
words that get away from me.” 

With that the young men bade him good 
night, and as they turned into their bunk they 
saw him sitting by the fire with “ The Metrop- 
olis” open in his hand. 

And when they arose in¢the morning there 
sat the blacksmith by the fire still grasping 
“The Metropolis,” still intent upon its pages. 

When he saw them he got up and came for- 
ward. 

“There ’s a power of good readin’ in this 
magaziny 0’ yours, an’ there ’s one story there 
done me good to read.” 

The young man who had been in California 
pondered for a moment and then said, “ The 
story with.a fight in it?—the one about the 
seashore and the hillside ?” 

“That ’s it,” the blacksmith declared. “I 
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ain’t read any other, an’ I don’t want to— now. 
That ’s a story, that is, a real story, like the 
stories I used to hear as a boy—out of the 
Bible, mostly. I ’d like to have met the man 
that fought that way.” 

“The hero of the story ?” asked the inquirer. 

“Well, he was a hero, for a fact,” the old 
man responded; “ he had sand in his craw, that 
fellow. He was a man ye could tie to. Of 
course the girl was true to him; she could n’t 
help it. A girl that would n’t wait for a man 
like him would n’t be any good.” 

This assertion was emphasized by a resound- 
ing slap on the thigh of the speaker. 

“The editor of ‘The Metropolis’ is my 
cousin,” said the younger of the engineers. 
“T ’ll ask him to tell the author that his story 
has found appreciation out here in the back- 
woods.” 

“The author?” repeated the blacksmith. 
“That ’s the fellow who wrote it, eh? Well, 
he ’s a man, too! And he ain’t any city fel- 
low either, I ’ll bet ye. He knows the woods 
too well for that. He ’s lived out-doors, he 
has.” 

Then the pretty little squaw appeared and 
stood shyly before them. 

“ That means breakfast ’s ready, I reckon,” 
said their host. 

After they had broken their fast the young 
men lingered a while, smoking with the black- 
smith and enjoying his talk. 

When they were about to push off the en- 
gineer who had been in California handed 
“The Metropolis” back to their host, saying, 
“ T wish we had something better to leave with 
you to remember us by. But won’t you keep 
this ?” 

“JT ll take it and thank ye,” answered the 
blacksmith, heartily. “ Now I can read that 
there story again.” 


A READER OF ANOTHER SORT. 
- 


Ear.y on the morning of the last day in 
August, in the huge yard outside of the rail- 
road station at Buffalo, two women were en- 
gaged in cleaning out a parlor car which had 
arrived from New York late the night before, 
and which was to start on its return journey 
at ten o’clock that forenoon. 

In a dark corner of the car, where the 
sleepy porter might easily overlook it, one of 
the women found a magazine. It was a worn 
and ragged copy of the midsummer number 
of “ The Metropolis.” The woman took it to 
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the window and turned its leaves with unintel- 
ligent ‘looks. , 

“ What ’s that ye have ?” asked the other 
woman from the far end of the car, pausing a 
moment in her task of polishing the windows. 

“Tt ’s a paper or a book, I don’t know,” 
responded the finder of the magazine. “ It ’s 
pictures into it. I ’ll be takin’ it home to the 
boy. He do be wild now and then readin’ a 
piece in the paper.” 

This was said not without a certain mater- 
nal pride. 

“ An’ can the boy read ?” asked the other 
cleaner, going back to her work. 

“He can that!” responded the boy’s mother, 
folding the magazine and thrusting it into the 
huge pocket of her dress. “ He reads as fast 
and as easy as the teacher herself, and him 
only going to school this six months.” 

“ An’ how old is the boy now ?” inquired 
the other, crossing over to polish the windows 
on the opposite side of the car. 

“It’s fourteen he ’ll be this next week,” 
the mother replied. “ He ’s the only one of 
six that ’s left to me now, and it ’s a good 
lad he is too, barring a bit of wildness now and 
then that he gets from his poor father.” 

And with that she went out on the platform 
to polish the nickel-plated ironwork. She was 
a woman of fifty or thereabouts, good-natured 
and plain-featured, hard-working and worn by 
hard work. 

When her long day’s labor was over she 
went home to her boy. They lived together 
in two little rooms in a shanty over a grog-shop 
not far from the yard of the railroad. As she 
mounted the rickety stairs, she was surprised at 
the unwonted silence in the room that served 
them for kitchen. Generally the boy was home 
before her, and he had the fire started in the 
stove and the water in the kettle to boil; and 
often he came to the yard to meet her. When 
she entered the kitchen that last hot evening in 
August, when even the sunset breeze from the 
lake was sultry and feeble, there was no boy 
waiting for her, no fire laid, no water a-boiling. 

But she had scarce taken off her bonnet 
when there was an eager footstep on the 
trembling stairs, and the boy broke into the 
room joyously. _ 

“T could n’t help being late, mother,” he 
cried; “I got a job from a gentleman down 
on Main street, and he kept me till now. And, 
just think! He gave me half a dollar—a 
silver half-dollar, all in one piece.” 

And with that he took the coin from his 
pocket and tossed it in his mother’s lap. 

“It is a half-dollar, sure enough,” said his 
mother, after biting the edge of the coin with Old 
World caution. 

“ And this is Saturday night, mother,” her 
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son went on hastily, “and you won’t have to 
go to work till Monday, so I want you to spend 
part of this money for yourself and get some- 
thing good for to-morrow’s dinner — a steak, 
for instance —a steak and onions! You will, 
won’t you, mother ? — just to please me ?” 

The mother smiled back at him. “Well,” 
she said, “I ‘Il see what I can get when I do 
be going out the while.” 

“And I’ve got good news too, mother,” 
the boy continued. “I ’ve got a place!—at 
least I think that I ’m going to get one. The 
gentleman I did the errand for—he’s a lawyer 
—asked me if I wanted a steady job, and I 
said yes, and I’m to go to his office on Mon- 
day at nine o’clock, and he ’ll see if I suit.” 

“That ’s good news, for a truth,” she re- 
turned. “ An’ I ’ve got something you ’ll be 
liking to see, too.” 

“What is it?” he cried, slipping his arm 
around her and kissing her. 

She put her hand into her pocket and took 
out the magazine and handed it to him. “ It’s 
something to read,” she said. 

He opened it eagerly and turned the pages 
with delightful anticipations. “There ’s a lot 
of reading here, and I ll have such a good time 
a-reading it.” 

Seeing his ardent ple 
ied herself about *) 
in the stove 
the » 


the mother bus- 
ighting the fire 
e herself. When 
‘ailed him ; for a mo- 
bsorbed was he with 
luie, 
inere ’s 
boc yk.” h 


’ good things in that 
vok his place at the table 

. poetry, and how a man sailed 
citic—don’t they have big waves 

. Ever so much bigger than I’ve seen 

~ lake! There ’s stories, too. I ’d just 

gun one of them. I picked it out because 

there was the picture of a fight in it and I 
wanted to know which licked.” 

As soon as he had eaten his supper the boy 
lighted the little kerosene lamp and sat down 
again at the story, losing himself in it at once 
and becoming wholly oblivious of all things else. 

lhe mother cleared off and washed up, and 
then went out to buy their Sunday’s dinner 
with the money he had given her. 

When she returned he was still intent on the 
story, and ina few minutes more hecame breath- 
lessly to the end. 

“OQ mother,” he cried, “this is a splendid 
story! It’s the best story I ever read!” 

“Is it, lad?” she answered wearily, but 
smiling. 

“Sit down and let me read it to you,” he 
went on. 

“ Not to-night,” she answered. “I ’m that 
sleepy I could n’t listen to anything.” 
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“ To-morrow, then,” he urged. 

“ To-morrow, if you like,” she rejoined. 

And when to-morrow came the boy read 
her the story as best he could, puzzled now 
and again by a chance polysyllable, but strug- 
gling through bravely. 

“ He do read beautiful,” was the mother’s 
comment, more interested in the reader than 
in what he was reading. 

When he had made an end and looked up 
all aglow with enthusiasm, she said, “It ’s a 
fine story, no doubt.” . 

“ A fine story, mother?” he echoed. “ It’s 
great. It’s true. That’s the kind of man I’d 
like to be. That’s the kind of man I mean to 
be, too.” 

“T hope you won’t be fighting a duel then 
with swords, and getting killed.” 

“ He was n’t killed,” the boy retorted: “he 
killed the other man. And he did n’t want to 
fight either, only he had to, He was a hero, 
that man. I can’t fight, I suppose; but I can 
try to be as noble as he was, and as good.” 

“ You are a good boy now,” said his mother, 
kissing him. 

On that Sunday afternoon the boy read the 
story again, for the third time, all to himself, 
and he madea solemn resolution to model him- 
self on the hero. He felt as though the vision 
of that ideal would nerve him for the battle of 
life. 

And so it came to pass. The boy went to 
the lawyer’s office on Monday, and he stayed 
there till he grew to be a man. That story lin- 
gered fresh in his memory, and its hero was as 
the young man’s guardian angel. 

He developed true manliness, energy, char- 
acter, and ability. He became a lawyer him- 
self, and on the death of the senior partner 
of the frm to whose office he had come as a 
boy he was taken into partnership, although 
he was scarcely of age. Outside of his profes- 
sion he broadened also and grew in stature. 
At a time of trouble he made himself the 
mouthpiece of the railroad men, whose claims 
he knew to be just, though the directors of the 
company refused to accede to them. To profit 
by the popularity thus obtained his party nom- 
inated him for the Assembly. By the advice 
of his partners he accepted the nomination, 
and by the help of the independent voters of 
his district, by whom he was known and re- 
spected, he was elected. His first thought was 
for his mother; he wished that she had lived 
to see him thus honored by his fellow men; 
he knew how happy and how proud it would 
have made her. 

The boy had grown to be a man, yet he was 
the youngest member of the Assembly that year; 
indeed he was hardly old enough to vote. When 
he came to clear up his room before going to 
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Albany he found in the bottom of a drawer in 
his desk an old, worn, frayed magazine — the 
midsummer number of “ The Metropolis” that 
his mother had brought home for him from 
the parlor car. He sat down and read the story 
again, for perhaps the twentieth time; and 
he recognized again that it had been the in- 
spiration of his life. Then there came to him 
a desire to tell the author all that the story had 
been to him, how it had molded his whole 
life. 


THE WOOD-MAID. 


The. boy went to New York as'soon as he 
cpuld spare time from his new duties at Albany 
and inquired for the author, only to find that 
he had died suddenly a fortnight after his 
story had been printed in the midsummer 
number of “The Metropolis.” 

Then the boy, a boy no longer, sat down 
and wrote a long letter to the author’s widow ; 
and she thrilled with pleasure when she heard 
how her husband’s last work had been as a 
lamp to a man’s feet. 


Brander Matthews. 


THE WOOD-MAID. 


WY will ye bring me your bold, brown faces, 
Crowned with the leaves of my plundered wood ? 
Why will ye lurk in the low, leafy places, 
Peering and jeering, and wooing me rude ? 


You frighten the bee from the linden blossom, 
The doe in the dell, and the shy wooddove, 

The hare in its haunt, and the heart in my bosom, 
With all your talking of love, love, love. 


Here I live merry until you beset me ; 
What the birds sow is the harvest I reap. 
Here I live merry till you come to fret me; 
The heart in my bosom I keep safe asleep. 


With the wit of your words to your will you would bind me, 
As you bind the wings of the meek wooddove ; 

In a snare, like a hare, you would wound me and wind me, 
And bind me*to the service of love, love, love. 


Is love as sweet as the bloom the bee knoweth ? 
Is love as deep as the deep streams run ? 

Is love as pure as the wind when it bloweth ? 
Is love as true as the shining o’ the sun ? 


I ’ll loose my locks to the free wind’s blowing, 
I ’ll give my cheek to the sun and the rain, 

I ‘ll give my image to the clear stream’s showing, 
But I ’ll give not my lips to the lips of a swain. 


Go hunt the bee with the sweet spoil laden ! 
Go hunt the hare, and the doe, and the dove! 
Come not a-hunting a poor, merry maiden, 
With all your mocking of love, love, love. 


Come, Wind, kiss me! kiss and forsake not! 
Smile to my smiling, thou constant Sun! 

Heart in my bosom, wake not, wake not, 
Till streams in the forest forget to run! 

; Helen Thayer Hutcheson. 
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** Yet unspoil’d 
Guiana, whose great city 
Geryon’s sons 

Call El Dorado.” 
Paradise Lost. Book X7/. 


prs is nothing ob- 

scure in the etymology 
of this Spanish phrase, 
which means literally “The 
Gilded”; yet to such anex- 
tent has it been abused that 
few know that it originally 
related to a man and not to 
a country. In the latter 
sense it has been applied 
to almost every gold-bear- 
ing district encountered in America since the 
discovery; and there is scarcely a mining camp 
in our Far West but has named its richest lode 
or most popular resort, whether grog-shop, 
billiard-saloon, or theater, Eldorado. As early 
as the sixteenth century it served to designate 
an imaginary region abounding in gold and 
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precious stones in the interior of South Amer- 
ica; but prior 


to this ac- 
( eptation it 
had become 
asynonym for 
the most 
remarkable 
legend of the 
New World, 
the supposed 
eastern prox- 
imity of which 
invested its 
unexplored 
territory with 
the glamour 
of Oriental ro- 
mance. The 
term was, in- 
deed, an ap- 
pellation of royalty, and El Dorado, perhaps, a 
veritable king, whose daily attire is said to have 
been asimple coatingof aromatic resins followed 
by a sprinkling of gold-dust blown through a 
bamboo cane. But before we examine further 
the origin of this splendid fable, let us make 
a brief research into the times of the gilded 
monarch, which will be found illustrated by 
engravings of various products of the skill and 
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industry of his people. These unique objects 


VoL, XLIL— 113. 


were collected by Mr. 
Gonzalo Ramos 
Ruiz, an enthusiastic 
archeologist of Bo- 
gota, who has de- 
voted many years to 
the study, and a small 
fortune to the acquisi- 
tion, of the antiquities 
of Colombia. His 
valuable collection, 
comprising 2,000 
pieces of pottery, 300 
images of gold orcop- 
per and 80 of wood 
or stone, was recently 
purchased by Mr. W. 
W. Randall, late 
United States Consul 
at Sabanilla. 

The rich regions of the Aztecs were dis- 
covered in 1519, and the conqueror of Monte- 
zuma was already returning to Spain when 
Pizarro set sail for Peru. In 1532 the empire 
of the Incas was entirely overthrown ; while 
in 1536 there still existed, unknown to the 
world, upon the high tablelands of the eastern 
cordillera of the Andes an agricultural people 
composed of more than a million souls, pos- 
sessing populous cities, fortified places, and 
paved roads; an established priesthood with 
temples, altars, 
and _ sacrifices ; 
an organized, 
hereditary gov- 
ernment and a 
standing army ; 
an approximate 
computation of 
time; and va- 
rious industries, 
and no _ihit- 
tle intelligence 
in husbandry. 
Over this grow- 
ing civilization 
of the Chibchas 
the conquest 
sweptlikea hur- 
ricane, devas- 
tating villages, 
archives, manu- 
factures, and 
cultivated fields 
—dispersing the 
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bones and an- 
nihilating the 
traditions of the 
miserable  In- 
dians. In the 
course of a few 
years they were 
deprived of 
their indepen- 
dence, their 
chiefs, their lib- 
erty andevenof 
their language, 
at the hands of 
the most cruel, 
blind, and _ per- 
sistent _perse- 
cution; their 
very name was 
stricken from 
the catalogue 
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of existing na- 
tions, their descendants were condemned to 
complete oblivion of their origin, while the 
antiquarian was left in the doubt and con- 
fusion of fabulous ages with respect to events 
which immediately preceded this epoch. The 
hurriedly written narratives of the conquerors 


speak of the grandeur of the “ Valley of 
Castles ””— Bogota, so called because of the 
high edifices of its cities; of the extensive 
salt mines of Zipaquira; of the potteries of 
Tinjac4, and especially of the great riches, 
the golden decorations, and the upright mum- 
mies covered with fine mantles, that were 
inclosed in the temple of Suamoz, the prin- 
cipal sanctuary of the Chibchas. Nor were 
these descriptions exaggerated. In our day 
there have been found in ancient sepulchers 
the most delicate cotton fabrics, well-pre- 
served mummies, elaborately carved wooden 
articles of furniture, exquisite vases of baked 
earth, often imitating the human form and the 
figures of animals, and an infinite variety of 
golden ornaments and images. Beyond doubt 
the Chibchas had attained the third place 
in the civilization of aboriginal America; yet 
volumes have been written upon the Aztecs 
and Incas, while the name of this enlightened 
contemporary is almost unknown. They are 
said to have been denominated Chibchas be- 
cause of the frequent recurrence of the syllables 
“chi” and “cha” in their tongue, but Hum- 
boldt calls them Muiscas or Moscas. Accord- 
ing to the distinguished historian Acosta (whose 
excellent work has-been freely consulted and 
often translated in the preparation of this 
paper), the term muisca merely signified “ peo- 
ple” in their language, and _mosca (Castilian 
for “ fly”) was probably a corruption of the 
former, or may have been applied to these In- 


dians because of the great number that ap- 
peared before, and endeavored to stay the 
progress of, the handful of Spaniards led b, 
Quesada. As successful as Cortes or Pizarro, 
unlike them, this famous captain was never re- 
warded with the coveted marquisate of Spain, 
and has lacked the master hand of Prescott to 
portray the thrilling incidents of his no less 
remarkable conquest. 

Upon the arrival of Quesada, the principal 
ruler of the Chibchas was the zéfa, whose 
capital was near the present city of Bogota ; 
but each province or tribe had its zague, which 
title was corrupted by the Spaniards into the 
cacique of the Antilles, perhaps from a fancied 
similarity of both to sheik, and their belief in 
the Eastern rather than the Western origin 
of these tribes indicated by the ancient Mexi- 
can and Peruvian traditions. The government 
of these chiefs was despotic and the sove- 
reignty hereditary, but the succession was 
established in a sister’s sons to the prejudice of 
their own, which, Irving observes of a similar 
practice in Hispaniola, was “a simple but sa- 
gacious mode of maintaining, in some degree, 
the verity of descent.” The zipa, although 
rivalling King Solomon in the number of his 
thiguyes, had only one legitimate wife, to whom 
the law gave the dying privilege of exacting 
from her royal husband an oath of chastity for 
five years— a power of posthumous revenge 
which is said to have secured her affectionate 
regard during life. Upon his death his eyes, 
nose, ears, and mouth were filled with eme- 
ralds, his richest 
ornaments were 
hung about his 
neck, and the 
body was placed 
in the trunk of a 
palm tree lined 
with sheet gold; 
but after six days 
of mourning he 
was secretly 
buried by the old- 
est priests, with 
provisions, arms, 
clothing, and 
such of his wo- 
men and slaves 
as, having first been asphyxiated, desired to 
accompany him. A like regard for the fancied 
material comfort of the departed obtains to- 
day among the North American tribes ; and 
Ovid writes of his time, that ‘“ Wreaths, 
a few grains of salt and corn scattered in 
the earth, a bit of bread moistened in wine, 
and violets planted above the tomb, were 
sufficient to appease the shadows.” And all 
are familiar with the immolation of the Indian 
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widow upon the fune- 
ral-pile of her hus- 
band. The modern 
Hindu is content to 
offer a bit of thread 
to the dead, saying, 
“ May this mantle, 
woven of wool, proye 
an acceptable offering 
in thine eyes.” 

The successor to 
the zipa was closely 
confined in his youth 
and carefully edu- 
cated, and _ before 
being permitted to exercise certain prelimi- 
nary functions vested in him was more se- 
verely tempted than good St. Anthony. The 
Chibchas considered licentiousness the worst 
enemy of justice, and the ability to control 
his passions the greatest virtue in 
a prince. They likewise declared 
that those who offered sacrifices to 
the gods should be free from all 
sensuality, and their priests were re- 
quired not only to vow eternal celi- 
bacy but to submit rigorously to 
thelaws of chastity. They weresub- 
jected to a harsh diet and frequent 
fasting in the cuca, or seminary, 
where they were instructed in their 
national traditions, the computa- 
tion of time, and the meaning and 
purpose of their religious cere- 
monies. 

According to the Chibchas the 
creator of the world was Chim- 
inigagua, who, though obscure and 
indescribable himself, caused enor- 
mous black birds to fly throughout the uni- 
verse and to distribute light, which they car- 
ried in their beaks. Then there came out of 
Lake Igagué, near Tunja, a beautiful woman 
called Bachue, carrying a male child in her 
arms, from which pair all mankind are de- 
scended —the Chibchan Eve, it was said, 
giving birth to many children at a time in 
order to populate the world quickly. Their 
principal deity was Bochica, whom they con- 
sidered the universal god, while Chibchacum 
was the especial protector of their nation. 
When the latter, becoming offended with his 
chosen people because of their excesses, pro- 
duced a disastrous flood, Bochica appeared, 
heralded by a rainbow, and, striking the en- 
vironing mountains with his golden rod, made 
an outlet for the angry waters by forming the 
celebrated cataract of Tequendama. He then 
compelled Chibchacum to bear the enormous 
mass of rock thus dislodged, and the earth- 
uakes that are so common in these regions 
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were long said to be caused by the shifting 

from one shoulder to the other of poor Chib- 

chacum’s burden. This tradition, as related by 

Humboldt, attributed the flood to Chia, the 

beautiful but malignant wife of Bochica, who 

was punished by being converted into the 

moon; and as Xue, one of the names of the 

god, signified the sun, and Chia the moon, 

these two celestial spheres may be considered 

as embodying the good and evil principles of 
their theology. : 

Nencatacoa was the Chibchan Bacchus, and 

presided over their orgies. They made no of- 

ferings in his service other than chicha, an un- 

distilled liquor of fermented corn and honey 

still a favorite beverage, which they drank; 

and as a birth or a death, a feast or a famine, 

a victory or a defeat, were indifferently signal- 

ized by a general debauch, it is inferred that, 

like his Roman and Greek prototype, he was 

the most popular of gods. In their 

principal fétes, buffoons were em- 

ployed to divert the multitude ; but 

the music furnished upon these oc- 

casions was of so mournful a nature 

that the entire assemblage often 

wept. To-day the native airs of the 

Indians retain this characteristic, 

and their dambucos, either played 


upon a Pandean pipe of reeds and 
other national instruments or sung, 
are of the most melancholy and 
weird description. 

Their betrothal and marriage 
ceremonies were quite as rational 
as modern usage in this respect. 


The aboriginal Corydon sent 
Phyllis one or more mantles, and 
if the gift was received, he seated 
himself in the doorway of her house until 
she brought him a gourd of chicha, which 
she first tasted and afterward gave him to 
drink as a sign of acceptance. They were 
married by a priest, and during the ceremony 
were required to stand 
face to face, with their 
hands upon each other’s 
shoulders. The bride 
was asked if she would 
prefer Bochica to her 
husband, the latter to 
her children, and if she 
would love these better 
than herself; also if she 
would abstain from eat- 
ing if her lord were hun- 
gry, and go to him with- 
out being called. These 
questions having been 
answered affirmatively, 
and the groom having 
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said that he would take the woman, they 
were pronounced man and wife. Both sexes 
wore mantles and painted, but the mantles 
were differently arranged. Upon special oc- 
casions the women are said to have confined 
their naked bodies in golden corsets, like their 
sisters of Cueba ; while the bright plumage of 
tropical birds, which adorned their heads, vied 
in brilliancy with ear- and nose-rings of solid 
gold, bracelets and breastplates of the same 
metal, and necklaces of jaguar and puma teeth. 
The priests dressed always in black. 

Their principal arms were slings, and swords 
or javelins made of an extremely hard wood, 
often tipped with stone. Cowardice in battle 
was punished by the forcible wearing of female 
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beard, and of a different race from the Chib 
chas, whom he taught agriculture and how to 
spin and weave and to build cities. It was said 
that he introduced the worship of the sun, 
yet the early Spanish-American ecclesiastics 
claimed that he was one of the twelve apos 
tles, and declared that his footprints were to 
be seen in the solid rock in various parts o 
the country. Not the least singular feature 
of this remarkable tradition was its agreement 
with that of the Mexicans concerning Quet- 
zalcoatl and of the Peruvians with respect to 
Manco-Capac, and that the appearance of all 
three civilizers was fixed at about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. There even existed 
among the Chibchas a tradition of an immac- 
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A, Ladle; B, Serpent; 


attire, and robbery by stripes for the men and 
by cutting off the hair of the women. The 
latter, if suspected of adultery, were compelled 
to eat red pepper until they confessed or en- 
dured the torture for a stated period. The lat- 
ter caused death, but this was accepted as a 
proof of innocence. 

The Chibchas venerated peculiarly a mys- 
terious civilizer known as Chinzapagua (Sent 
by God), who was said to have entered the 
country from the east and to have vanished 
in Suamoz, the present town of Sogamoso, 
from which point to the plains the inhabitants 
had constructed a broad paved road, the ruins 
of which were still visible at the close of the 
seventeenth century. At the time of his ap- 
pearance he was an old man with a long white 


C, Scepter ; 


D, Fishhook; E, Oar or shovel. 


ulate conception. A certain zaque who had 
two beautiful daughters and desired to make 
one of them the object of this miracle caused 
her‘to ascend daily a hill to the eastward of 
the palace, where she might greet the first rays 
of the morning light. At the end of the usual 
period she gave birth to an emerald, which, 
being wrapped in cotton and carried in her 
bosom during five days, developed into a hand- 
some lad who was universally acknowledged 
the child of the Sun. After beginning a mag- 
nificent temple to his reputed father,—of 
which, it is said, there are ruins near Tunja, 
—this prince, having predicted the coming of 
strange and cruel race that would conquer the 
country, mysteriously disappeared. 

Paravey, who cites the finding of a junk: 
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upon the west coast of South America, has 
compared the language of the Chibchas with 
ihe Sewa dialect of the Japanese tongue, and 
finds many philological analogies between 
them, with almost complete identity of their 
respective numeral characters. Like other 
American tribes, they counted with the fingers, 
and when these were numerically exhausted, 
had recourse to the toes; upon reaching twenty, 
they began anew, and continued thereafter to 
reckon by scores. A similar method obtains 
among the nations of eastern Asia. Three of 
our days made a Chibchan week, and ten of 
their weeks formed a month. The vulgar or 
civil year was composed of twenty months, 
and twenty years made a cycle, which was 
marked by the sacrifice of the Guesa. Perhaps 
nothing illustrates better the enlightenment 
of the Chibchas than their stone calendars, 
which, with certain ingenious intercalations 
necessary to make coincident the course of 
the heavenly bodies (sun and moon) that gov- 
erned their seed-time and harvest, were greatly 
superior to the guipus, or knotted cords, of the 
Incas, if not to the paintings employed for a 
similar purpose by the Aztecs. The one repre- 
sented on page 889 is a dark and extremely 
hard argillite of an irregular form aproximat- 
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ing that of a parallelepiped, with a base of 
two and a half by four inches and a varying 
altitude of half an inch. It was found near 
Sop6, in the former territory of the Guatavitas, 
one of the principal tribes of the Chibchas, and 
contains eleven distinct figures in bas-relief, 
which were regarded as hieroglyphical signs 
of the lunar calendar. 

The antiquities pertaining to the Chibchas 
are derived from three principal sources, viz. 
guacas, or ancient sepulchers, adoratorios, or ar- 
tificial places of worship, and natural sanctua- 
ries. The former are often so rich in golden 
images that their search has become a recog- 
nized and lucrative employment, and those who 
follow it are called guagueros. The wanton de- 
struction begun by the conquerors is continued 
to-day by their descendants, and the finest 
productions of aboriginal art, often of inestim- 
able archeological value, are ruthlessly sent 
to the smelting pot. The temples of the Chib- 
chas, with the exception of that of Suamoz, 
which was accidentally burned by the Span- 
iards or, as some historians assert, purposely 
destroyed by its officiating priests, were neither 
large nor sumptuous. They preferred to wor- 
ship in the open air and upon the summits of 
high mountains, because, they said, so great 
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and benignant a god as the sun could not be 
confined within walls. In assigning the origin 
of the human race to water, they but followed 
the example of the Greeks, Hindus, and other 
primitive nations. Manco-Capac was said to 
have come out of Titicaca, and, according to 
the ancient Mexican traditions, the germs of 
moral, if not of material, existence proceeded 
from this great element, to which the princi- 
pal offerings of the Chibchas were made. Their 
most famous natural sanctuary was Lake 
Guatavita, situated about eight leagues from 
Bogota and upon the very summit of the Andes. 
It is almost perfectly circular in form, less than 
a mile in diameter, and nearly ten thousand 
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feet above the sea. The sequestered location 
and picturesque surroundings of this lovely 
sheet of water are suggestive of the supernat- 
ural or romantic ; and it was reputed to have 
hidden both within its limpid depths, and is 
supposed to have been the scene of the remark- 
able ceremony which originated the legend of 
El] Dorado. The zaque of the Guatavitas had 
a young and beautiful wife, of whom he was 
greatly enamored and correspondingly jealous. 
Fleeing from his reproaches of infidelity, with 
their only child in her arms, she plunged into 
the placid bosom of the lake and sank beneath 
its surface. ‘The royal husband, who was soon 
apprised of this dreadful event, hastened to 
the banks of the ancient sanctuary and com- 
manded his retainers to recover his beloved 
wife and son. After many incantations, a priest 
boldly entered the water and disappeared, but 
presently returned with the marvelous tale of 
having encountered at the bottom of the lake 
a magnificent palace in which the late unhappy 
cacica was living contentedly as the wife of an 
immense serpent, the god of the waters. This 
accident and its wonderful sequel greatly en- 
hanced the estimation in which Lake Guata- 


vita was held, and exalted, if it did not originate, 
the peculiar rites of which it was the object 
Father Simén relates this impious fable, an: 
in the quaint style which characterizes the Cas- 
tilian of the seventeenth century, and which 
defies translation, sums up the differently nav- 
rated stories of E] Dorado as follows: 


All the foundation there was, then, for these «|- 
tercations was after this fashion. The city of San 
Francisco del Quito having been recently founded 
by Captain Sebastian de Belalcazar, said captain, 
proceeding with care, inquiring, without loss of 
opportunity, upon every side, about all the coun- 
tries and provinces of which he might obtain in- 
formation, heard from the Indians of whom he 
was seeking news that there was a stranger in 
the city who, being asked about his country, 
replied that it was Thizquita and his cacique 
Bogota, which is, as we have said, this new king- 
dom of Granada that the Spaniards called Bo- 
gota; and upon being asked if there was any 
metal in his country like that shown him, and 
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which was gold, he answered that there was a 
great deal, with many emeralds, which he called 
‘* green stones.” And he added that there was a 
lake in the land of his cacique, which the latter 
entered several times a year, upon well-made 
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GOLDEN BREASTPLATE. 


rafts, as far as its center, he being naked and his 
entire body covered from head to foot with an ad- 
hesive turpentine upon which had been sprinkled 
much gold in fine powder, which, sticking to the 
turpentine, became a coating, or second skin, of 
gold, that, upon aclear day, shone resplendently 
in the rising sun, this being the hour selected for 
the ceremony; and entering as far as the mid- 
dle of the lake, he made sacrifices and offerings, 
throwing into the water some pieces of gold, and 
emeralds, with certain words— so they said. And 
presently causing his whole body to be washed 
with saponaceous herbs, all the gold he brought 
on his back fell into the water; with this the 
ceremony concluded, and he came out of the water 
and resumed his mantle. 

This news was so welcome to Belalcazar and 
his soldiers, who were firmly bent upon greater 
discoveries than they had made in Peru, that 
presently they determined to attempt this one 
of which the Indian had given them tidings. And 
consulting among themselves as to the name they 
should give said province in order to understand 
one another and distinguish it from the remainder 
of their conquests, they resolved to call it *‘ La 
Provincia del Dorado,” that is to say, the pro- 
vince where the man, or cacique, gilds his body 
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before offering sacrifices. And this is the root 
and branch of the story that has gone out into 
the world under so many different forms of the 
fame of El Dorado. 


In the valley of Tayrona there was believed 
to be a golden mountain which received the 
name of El! Dorado, and later the Spaniards 
sought for El] Dorado de Daybaybe, an imag- 
inary solid gold idol of huge proportions, in 
the present state of Antioquia. Expedition 
succeeded expedition, and an immense sum 
of money was expended and countless lives 
were lost in this vain search. Even the sober 
English imbibed something of the enthusiasm, 
and Sir Walter Raleigh made four unsuccess- 
ful attempts to penetrate the valley of the 
Orinoco, the supposed kingdom of his gilded 
majesty, whose dazzling toilet is described in 
his “ Discovery of the Large, Rich, and Beau- 
tiful Empire of Guiana.” It was in the center of 
this region that was said to exist the Manoa 


GOLDEN BREASTPLATE. 


del Dorado, a city constructed entirely of 
gold, the last asylum of the remnant of the 
persecuted Incas. From Bogota itself the 
brothers Quesada sallied forth in renewed 
search of El Dorado eighteen years after the 
conquest ; and penetrating as far as the exist- 
ing frontier of Brazil, they returned with the 
scarcely less celebrated fable of the Amazons 
—a tribe of beautiful and warlike women said 
to inhabit the valley of the great river named 
after them, who perpetuated their race through 
their enslaved captives, killing all their male 
children. This was also one of the delusions 
of Columbus inspired by Marco Polo. 

But scientific research is the unrelenting 
enemy and ruthless destroyer of these fabulous 
stories, and Dr. Crevaux, the distinguished 
young French explorer who was recently 
assassinated by Indians as he was about to 
embark in the Pilcomayo, has well-nigh ef- 
fected the disenchantment of El Dorado by 
advancing the hypothesis that the wonderful 
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city so-called was simply a group of inhabited 
bluffs and caves with walls of mica which 
sparkled in the sunlight, and that the gilded 
monarch himself was merely incrusted with 
the glittering scales of this insignificant min- 
eral, so abundant here that it goes by the name, 
more expressive than cleanly, of caca-so/ (sun 
excrement). 

The ancient chronicles of Santa Fe de Bo- 
got4 record that during the reign of Philip 
II., king of Spain, a contract was made with 
the crown to drain Lake Guatavita, in which 
operation, although only partly successful, a 
valuable emerald and about twelve thousand 
dollars in golden images were secured ; and 
various like attempts, with similar but inferior 
results, have been made in recent times. 
Among the objects recovered there is one of 
more than ordinary interest which is composed 
of ten images rudely imitating the human 
form, and firmly attached to a solid, circular 
disk, which, at first sight, appears to be an 
Archimedes spiral strengthened by wires, at 
right angles, projecting beyond the outer cir- 
cumference. The shape and apparent con- 
struction of this base resemble those of the 
peculiar rush rafts fashioned by the Indians 
after the manner of a spider’s web, upon which 
gossamer fabric, according to their belief, the 


CHINZAPAGUA (GOLD), 


dead were ferried across a dark and turbulent 
river, somewhat as Mussulmans were said t: 
skate over Al Sirat, the bridge of spider’. 
thread— whence this insect was superstitious] 
venerated by the Chibchas. The central ani| 
principal figure of this group is three inche- 
high, bears a scepte: 
% and is surmounted b 
the casque which wa 
distinctive of a cacique : 
i), while its companions, 
¥/ wearing the rectangular 
miter of the priests, are 
symmetrically dispose: 
as if to balance and 
propel the raft. This in- 
teresting relic is analloy 
of gold and copper more than nineteen carats 
fine, weighing about a pound, and probably 
represents E] Dorado in the act of his oblation. 
A careful examination of this and similar 
work by the Chibchas would seem to warrant 
the belief, not only that they practised wire- 
drawing but that they had acquired the most 
difficult part of the goldsmith’s art — solder- 
ing. The trunks of their images representing 
the human form are usually of thin plate, with 
the features, limbs, and adornments of fine 
wire, sometimes plaited or twisted and often 
forming minute spirals not dissimilar 
to modern filigree ; but occasionally 
the figure is homogeneous, either 
solid or hollow, with flat or rounded 
surfaces. Doctor Zerda, an eminent 
native antiquarian whose researches 
have contributed not a little to these 
pages, supposes that even the finest 
threads were cast, like the heavier 
parts, to which they were affixed, 
perhaps, in a state of semi-fusion. 
A model was probably made of wax, 
from which a mold was presently 
formed with a highly plastic clay, 
the wax being expelled by heat. Sub- 
sequent to casting, the metal may 
have been hammered between stones 
or copper tools, and many pieces 
clearly evince this process, in which 
they had evidently obtained great 
dexterity. The ornamentation, when 
not foreign to the object proper, was 
effected by cutting or embossing, and 
occasionally facsimiles apparently 
made by hammering the metal into 
stone molds are found. The manu- 
facture without steel instruments of 
a spiral forming a perfect golden 
spring several yards in length 1s alto- 
gether problematical. Iron was en- 
tirely unknown to the Chibchas, 
whose incipient civilization, like 
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A STONE CALENDAR. 


1. Ata, a small frog in the act of leaping. This animal was the base of 

1e system, and in this attitude denoted the abundance of water. 2. Bosa, 
ectangular figure with various divisions imitating cultivated fields. It 
ferred to the preparation of the ground for sowing. 3. Mica, a biceph- 

is figure with the eyes distended, as if to examine minutely. It sig- 

i the selection and planting of seed. 4. Muthica, wae! to the 
preceding, but with the ws be almost closed. It represented the dark and 
tempestuous epoch in which, favored by the rain, the seed began to 
sprout. 5. //¢sca, resembling numbers 3 and 4 of the stone, but larger, 
with no division between the heads. It was the symbol of the conjunc- 
tion of the sun and moon, which the Chibchas considered the nuptials or 
actual union of these celestial spouses—one of the cardinal dogmas of 


that of the Aztecs and Incas, pertained to the 
neolithic epoch of the age of stone or to the 
beginning of the European age of bronze, with 
which alloy they were likewise unacquainted, 
because of the absence of tin. They under- 
stood, however, the process of alloying, for, 
according to Boussingault, the native gold of 
these regions contains no copper. 

These images of the Chibchas differ from 
those found in Mexico and Peru, and are said 
to resemble Egyptian antiquities of a similar 
character. Many of them are of a nature that 
will not permit illustration, and generally the 
sex is indicated. The illustration which is sup- 
posed to represent Chinzapagua is an example 
of their often complicated and difficult work- 
manship. Both upper lip and chin appear to 
be bearded, and so tradition affirmed of their 
mysterious civilizer. The low barrier surround- 
ing him would seem to bespeak his lofty and 
unapproachable character, and the triple 
scepter in his right hand the tripartite nature 
of his administration. It has also been sug- 
gested that this image represents Bochica, and 
that its treble emblem of authority refers to 
his three names or to another fact. ‘The Chib- 
chas associated with him two brothers or 
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their creed. 6. 7a, almost identical with No. 2. It represented the har- 
vest month. 7. CuAupcua, an earless human head upon one of the late- 
ral faces of the stone. It was the symbol of the useless or so-called dea 
month of the Chibchan year. 8. Su/uza, perhaps a tadpole, and pon: 
ably referred to the generation of these animals. 9. .4ca, a figure of a 
frog larger than No. 1, but in a similar posture. It announced the ap- 
proach of the rainy season. 10. Ulchthica, two united rhomboids —a 
fruit or seed, and perhaps an ear. It referred to their invitations and 
feasts. 20. Guesa, a human figure in an humble attitude, the hands 
folded and a halo about the head, It is supposed to represent the un- 
fortunate youth selected as the victim of the sacrifice made every twenty 
Chibchan years to the God of the Harvest. 


companions, which led Father Duquesne to 


compare him to the Hindu Trimurti, the 
mythological trinity of the Vedas. In the left 
hand of this figure there is a diminutive rec- 
tangular pan, a utensil that is supposed to have 
been used in the sacrifice of parrots, one of 
which birds, when viewed in profile, is plainly 
recognized in the heart-shaped object upon its 
left shoulder. Upon the back there is repre- 
sented a primitive embarkation, which, with 
its trident, may also warrant our calling this 
image a Chibchan Neptune. 

The notable artistic difference existing be- 
tween these golden objects, even when appar- 
ently from the same source, is not sufficiently 
explained by a greater or less degree of skill 
in the individual makers nor by diversity in 
their dates of manufacture, although some 
pieces are almost wholly archaic. ‘The Chib- 
chas were certainly inferior in this respect to 
several of their neighbors, since, unlike these 
tribes, they possessed no alluvial deposits of 
gold and* could obtain the precious metal 
only in exchange for their staple products, 
mantles and salt. The Guatavitas, however, 
were famous goldsmiths, and this fact was the 
means of depriving them of their ancient in- 
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dependence. So highly was their work es- 
teemed in the adjacent villages that the 
zaque forbade them to quit his dominions un- 
less doubly replaced from among the subjects 
of the cacique whom they desired to serve; 
availing himself of which order, the astute 
zipa succeeded in establishing within the city 
a large number of confidential retainers by 
whose assistance it was captured and its 
haughty ruler, El Dorado, reduced to a state 
of vassalage. Acosta asserts that the Chibchas 
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indeed, was the case. Allusion has alread, 
been made to the terra-cotta objects exhumec| 
from their ancient sepulchers, and which, fo: 
quality of materials, elegant and symmetric! 
shape, and complicated adornment, are veri: 
able works of art, affording ground for the be- 
lief that the Chibchas used the potter’s wheel. 
They are ornamented with curious and <« 

pricious designs — spirals, arabesques, and even 
the rectangular Grecian pattern ; but time anc 
exposure have destroyed the continuity of this 
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were the only aborigines who had a regular 
circulating medium or metallic money; but 
Squier describes Chimu coins both of gold 
and silver. 

The ceramic art is one of the first domestic 
industries which signalizes the transition of a 
primitive people from a nomadic to a seden- 
tary life, and much time must elapse before it 
begins to employ the metals for similar pur- 
poses. Having seen that the Chibchas knew 
not only how to fuse and alloy gold and cop- 
per but to cast and forge them into various 
intricate if not beautiful forms, we might con- 
fidently expect to find them well advanced in 
the manufacture of earthenware. And such, 


delineation. The correct and chaste outlines 
of the water-bottles found near Fontibon are 
remarkable. Perhaps the masterpiece of this 
collection is the so-called “ God of Silence,” 
two and a half feet high, from the ancient 
territory of the Guatavitas. A plate suspended 
from the nose covers the mouth, and the 
image was most probably placed in the gate 
of the temple to impose silence, or may have 
served this purpose in the initiation into some 
mysterious rite or order of their religion—an 
interpretation which Codazzi has given to simi- 
lar statues of stone found near San Augustin. 
Much of their pottery was ideographic, and a 
curious exposition has been made of a pair of 
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ntical bowls, united by a tube, so that any 
uid poured into or abstracted from the one 
| reciprocally affect the contents of the other. 
each vessel there is a toad, the Chibchan 
blem of happiness, and surmounting both, 
monkey, their symbol of generation. The 
ole has been said to represent matrimony. 
us the Chibchas learned, from natural laws, 
t prosperity and misfortune should be shared 

se in wedlock. 
[hey were not happy in their portrayal of 
‘ human form. A notable artistic excep- 
n is observable, however, in the image 
ind near Barragan, the ancient territory of 
Pijaos. It represents a muscular woman 
h folded arms, wearing a nose-ring, neck- 
ace, and bracelets, and seated upon a rude 
edestal with four legs and a bear’s head. A 
ertain air of complaisance would seem to pro- 
claim her a cacica. The Indians who dwell 


THE GOD OF SILENCE 
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FIGURE FOUND NEAR BARRAGAN 


to-day upon this bleak and inhospitable cordil- 
lera wear hoods like that indicated upon this 


figure. 

The hollow idols of baked earth which the 
priests deposited by the roadside as recepta- 
cles for the golden offerings of pilgrims were 
called by the Spaniards gazofilacios, which 
were made in the form of pachyderms with 
almost human faces. The bodies are two feet 
long, with a circular opening in the back of 
each, covered by the second head, through 
which the offerings were introduced. 

The Chibchas made musical instruments of 
baked earth, from which a hollow yet not 
unpleasing sound is emitted. Their gamut 
would seem to have been limited in extent, 
since, from a number of specimens, but three 
distinct tones have been produced. 

Doctor Crevaux relates that in his naviga- 
tion of the Orinoco he encountered a village 
of Guahibos upon their general painting day. 
He adds that this operation was effected by 
applying to the naked person wooden stamps 
dipped in rocou, thus executing the process of 
wood-engraving upon the human skin. A simi- 
lar practice obtained among the Chibchas ; but 
their stamps were made of baked earth, and 
were also employed to decorate other pottery 
with their corresponding bas-reliefs, by appli- 
cation, accompanied by pressure, to the un- 
burnt clay. 

Ours has not improperly been called the 
day of “high artistic craze,” in which sober 
intellects become disordered over an Etruscan 
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vase, an Egyptian water-bottle, a bit of 
Spanish faience, of Palissy or of Henri Deux 
crockery ; and the most prominent character- 
istic of this pretended art epidemic is the re- 
newal of old forms and styles of decoration 
to such a degree as almost to constitute, in 
this, the nineteenth century, a second though 
spurious Renaissance. Our republican sim- 
plicity has become sorely affected by. the dis- 
ease, and in order to find favor among us 
objects of art or luxury must hail from be- 
yond the seas. If from Mycenz or Idalium, 
though it be never so unsightly, it will ac- 
quire additional value; and the discoverer of 


‘Troy and the excavator of Cyprus are assigned 
a place among the heroes of Arctic research 


1 Of interest in connection with this paper is the fol- 
lowing letter, written by William H. Prescott to the his- 
torian Acosta, which has been sent to us by Lieutenant 
Lemly. The original is pasted in the back of one of 
the volumes of Prescott’s “Conquest of Peru” pre- 
sented by Acosta to the National Library in Bogota.— 
EDITOR. 

BosTON, August 28, 1847. 

My DEAR SiR: I received by the last steamer your let- 
ter in which you give me an account of your historical 
labors in respect to the ancient race of the Muiskas, and 
to the occupation of the country by the Spaniards. At the 

same time you place at my disposal your rich collection 
of original materials for the illustration of this subject. 

I am deeply sensible of the compliment conveyed by 
this offer, and of the generous spirit which prompted it, 
for I well know how hard it is for the scholar to part with 
materials which he has assembled with so much care, 
cost, and difficulty. But I have now a great historic work 
before me which must engage my exclusive attention 
(if I have the health to pursue it) for many years to come. 
This is the reign of Philip the Second of Spain, for which 
I have been several yearscollecting a large mass of origi- 
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and the explorers of the “ Dark Continent.” 
Now the writer would not detract from their 
just fame, nor from the importance of their 
great work —the popular concern therein is 
only unreasonable in so much as it withdraws 
attention from our own shores. For if,as Squier 
writes of the antiquities of Peru, “even the 
physical features of the ancient inhabitants — 
their architecture, arts, customs, and religious 
notions find illustration and record in these fra- 
gile yet almost imperishable remains,” they can 
no longer be considered mere curios of a re- 
mote past, but become the only means of sup- 
plying what history and tradition have failed to 
transmit, and as such are pregnant with mean- 
ing and interest.! 


Henry Rowan Lemly. 


nal documents from the public archives and private li- 
braries in the different capitals of Europe, and especially 
of the peninsula. But now that I consider this collection 
as complete my eyes are so much enfeebled by my literary 
labors that I have scarcely any use of them. Whether this 
will deter me from accomplishing my object I cannot now 
say, though my progress, at all events, must necessarily 
be very slow. 

For these reasons it will not be in my power, as you 
perceive, to avail myself of your disinterested offer; and 
I can only wish you the success you deserve in the prose- 
cution of your enlightened labors to exhibit the history of 
a race which seems to have been inferior to none other 
on the American continent in civilization and historical 
interest. 

[Up to this point the letter was evidently written by a 
female amanuensis. Here follows the handwriting of 
Prescott, small and somewhat illegible, but perhaps 
characteristic, indicating rapidity and firmness. J 

I pray you, my dear sir, to accept the assurances of the 
esteem and gratitude with which | remain 

‘our 3 sert. 
_ H. PRESCOTT. 
SENoR Dn. S. AcosTA, ete. 


A STAMP OF BAKED EARTH, 


THE ROBBER. 


Y, he hath stolen her sweets and gone ; 
The robber bee, upon his quest 
For honeyed booty, from the breast 
Of yon fair lily now hath flown. 
In vain the south wind wooes ; 
In vain the ringdove cooes ; 
Like unto some pale maid 
The lily stands betrayed, 
Her nectared bosom pillaged and undone. 


Ah, sad so white a breast should lie, 
With all its stores of virgin sweet, 
Thus to be prey for plundering feet, 
And spoil for any wanton eye! 
Yet many a bosom chaste 
Hath been by love laid waste — 
Light love that came and went, 
And left a life forspent 

3eneath a far, serene, and mocking sky. 


James B. Kenyon. 
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PORTRAIT OF VERROCCHIO, BY LORENZO DI CREDI. 








ITALIAN 


HE life of Lorenzo di 
Credi is one of the least 
interesting as biography, 
and perhaps the most 
satisfactory as existence, 
of those older masters of 
whom we have the re- 
cord. He was the son 

of a goldsmith. As we have seen, the art of 

the goldsmith was often the first school of the 
painter, and Lorenzo is said to have excelled 
in the paternal occupation, studying drawing, 
meanwhile, in the Brancacci chapel, where the 
frescos of Masaccio brought together all the 
rising Florentine painters of the time. On 
his father’s death he passed into the workshop 
of Verrocchio, and in a tax-paper given in 
by his mother in 1480-81 he is described as 
“ employed in painting” at a salary of twelve 
florins a year. He was, therefore, then of 
age, and his yearly salary would have been in 
our money, supposing it to be of gold florins, 
less than the wages for one month of a journey- 
man bronze-worker of to-day. He was simply 
a good workman, following the conventions of 
the school and the manner and methods of his 
masters, for he followed, at times, more than 
one. In the studio of Verrocchio he caught 
what of inspiration his mechanical nature al- 
lowed him to absorb from the greater men with 
whom he was in constant and friendly contact, 

Leonardo and Perugino, his fellow pupils, and 

Ghirlandaio, and the Pollainoli, and probably 

many others of the time. He seems to have 

remained with Verrocchio until the death of 
the latter in 1488, and so great was the confi- 
dence of his master in his technical abilities that 
he made him his executor, and, as was shown 
in the sketch of Verrocchio, designated him as 
the artist who should complete his Colleoni, 
the casting of which cost its author his life. 

He was also made the heir of all Verrocchio’s 

art remains at Venice and Florence. 

Lorenzo’s work is always of a religious char- 
acter, and if he had been drawn away by the 
fashion for the classical and licentious subjects 
which the loose morals and manners of the time 
made attractive, he burned the pictures in the 
auto da fe of Savonarola, as he had enrolled 
himself with the piagnoni. He painted mainly 
in oil and on wood, which latter detail makes 
it evident that his manner was only an ad- 
vance on the usual one of the chief painters 
before him, but with more importance, rela- 
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1459-1537: 


tively, given to the after-painting and still work- 
ing on the gesso ground. He executed many 
altar-pieces, and Cavalcaselle puts only one 
fresco in the list of his known work, and this 
on a pilaster in Or San Michele. On the death 
of Verrocchio he succeeded to much of his au- 
thority in the craft, and was called in council 
for the deliberations on the completion of the 
Duomo of Florence, on the placing of the 
“ David” of Michelangelo, on the pricing of 
the mosaics of Monte and Gherardo, and had 
Perugino as one of his colleagues in these de- 
liberations; and he was called in as one of the 
arbiters in the dispute between the convent of 
San Marco and Bernardo del Bianco for the 
price of the picture painted to the order of the 
latter, the “ Vision of San Bernardo,” as was 
mentioned in the life of Fra Bartolommeo. In 
1514 he was chosen to appraise the work of 
Ghirlandaio in the Palazzo Vecchioat Florence, 
and in 1517 a statue of Bandinelli. These in- 
stances of the confidence felt in him by such 
different characters, ranging from the brutal 
Bandinelli to the Prior of San Marco, show 
the moral solidity of the man. He does not 
appear to have ever been drawn away from 
Florence, as were most of the clever painters 
of the day, but this is probably mainly due to 
the limitations which he seems to have put on 
his talent, confining himselfto easel work, which 
could always be done in his doffega, and sent 
where wanted. In the Archivio Storico dell’ 
Arte there is a letter which accompanied the 
envoi of a picture of Lorenzo’s to the Duchess 
of Mantua, then the most distinguished of col- 
lectors of works of art. He was in the city 
of Florence during the siege of 1527, and re- 
tired to Sta. Maria Nuova on a pension in 
1531, and died there in 1537. 

He is an excellent example of the results 
of good training on mere talent in the produc- 
tion of works of permanent value, and of such 
character as often to be mistaken for those of 
his greater masters. At one time his pictures 
were confounded with those of Leonardo, and 
at others he seemed to be inspired by Perugino. 
Vasari says that it was impossible to distinguish 
Lorenzo’s copies of the drawings of Leonardo 
from the originals, and the influence of Leo- 
nardo was the strongest of all that bore on 
him. His method of execution was that of Da 
Vinci, and is carried to the extreme of elabo- 
ration, so as to be metallic in its finish at times. 
As he grew older the manner hardened into 
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a certain stiffness, as is always the case with the 
mechanical painters in whom method serves 
when inspiration or enthusiasm is gone. Cav- 
alcaselle, whose judgment of the art of this 
epoch is always discriminating and apprecia- 
tive, even if one must differ from him occasion- 
ally in his estimation of the relative position of 
painters, considers the finest of the altar-pieces 
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of Lorenzo to be that of the chapel of the Holy 
Sacrament in the cathedral of Pistoia. There 
are pictures by him in the galleries of the Uf- 
fizi, Pitti, and Accademia at Florence, and in 
the National Gallery, the Louvre, the galleries 
of Berlin, Munich, etc.; so that he is more 
generally represented by good examples of his 
work than most of his contemporaries. 


1446-1523. 


(PIETRO VANNUCCI.) 


ese ASARI opens his life of Perugino 

' with one of the exaggerations of 

which he wasso fond, exaggera- 

tions which are so effective in 

biography, making genius come 

from the depths of poverty and 

ance, inorder toexalt its achieve- 

ments. He makeshim a native of Perugia, “the 
son of a poor individual of Castello della Pieve, 
named Christofano, who [the future painter] at 
baptism was called Pietro, and, reared in misery 
and want, was given by the father to a painter of 
Perugia asa shop-boy,” and again, “ who, going 
from extreme misfortune in Perugia to Flor- 
ence, desiring by means of his abilities to arrive 
at distinction, continued for many months to 
sleep in a box, not having any other bed, turned 
night into day, and with the greatest fervor de- 
voted himself continually to his profession, and, 
having so formed the habit, knew no other plea- 
sure than to weary himself in that art and paint 
incessantly.” The facts are, however, that his 
father was a respectable citizen of Perugia, the 
little town of Castello della Pieve being an 
appendageof that city, and the Vannucci family 
having been inscribed on the roll of citizenship 
as early as 1427; and though his native town 
had a painter of its own whose name is pre- 
served by a picture still in existence as Fran- 
cesco, of whom nothing more is known, Pietro 
was sent to Perugia to learn painting, which 
goes to disprove the fable of his having been 
given away from poverty to a painter of Perugia 
for want of a nearer opportunity. The usual 
course seems to have been taken with the boy, 
and he was apprenticed to a painter whose name 
1s not preserved, but of whom Vasari says that, 
though not very clever in the craft, he held in 
great veneration both the art and those who 
excelled in it. “ Nor did he ever talk of other 
things with Pietro than how much profit and 
honor were brought by painting to those who 
did well in it, and, recounting the prizes won 
by ancients and moderns, stimulated Pietro in 
the study of it.” The general opinion is that 
the first master of Perugino was Benedetto 
Buonfigli, who though not a great was an 
able painter. 

Vow. XLIL—a15. 


That Perugino could have passed the period 
of his life in which the habit of work is defi- 
nitely formed under the instruction of a man 
of no mastery of the art is impossible. The 
history of art teaches us that it is better for 
the pupil to have a master who has a firm 
and sound style and method of working with- 
out great personal qualities, which are less in- 
fluential in forming the art of the pupil than 
a correct technic. The method of Perugino 
is too sound, and his training evidently too 
scholarly, to have been left to the teaching of 
a painter who had no distinct excellence as a 
master, and Buonfigli is the only man who an- 
swers to the requisition of the forerunner of 
Perugino. Piero della Francesca was later his 
associate, and may have been of great advan- 
tage to him in teaching him the best manner 
of using oil color, in which he was almost the 
earliest complete master in the Tuscan schools. 
That he was under the instruction of Verroc- 
chio does not seem doubtful, and the fact that 
nothing of the style of that great master should 
appear in Perugino to proclaim the relationship 
is not in the least strange, for the temper of the 
master was of that severely scientific charac- 
ter which deals in principles rather than in 
details of manner. It had not that fascina- 
tion of individual quality which so bewilders 
and misleads the pupil, and in the cases of 
Giotto, Mantegna, Botticelli, Da Vinci, Raph- 
ael, Michelangelo, and Titian, made imitators 
rather thanscholars of their pupils ; and the fact 
that Da Vinci and Lorenzo di Credi, so differ- 
ent from the master and from one another, were 
both pupils of Verrocchio makes it certain that 
Perugino, too, might have been his pupil with- 
out being his mimic, and destroys the argument 
drawn from the want of similarity in style. Be- 
sides, the testimony of Vasari, in the lives both 
of Verrocchio and of Perugino, is too positive 
to be put aside among the vague assertions 
which we have too often the right to complain 
of im his biographies. He seems first to have 
worked awhile with Luca Signorelli under, or 
rather in company with, Piero della Francesca 
at Arezzo [| M. Jordan; v. “ Doehme’s Lives | ; 
and Vasari mentions two frescos (now perished) 
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at that place, which he attributes to Perugino 
when he was working with Piero. In the stu- 
dio of Verrocchio he had the influence of the 
two most remarkable minds of the epoch in so 
far as the intellect of that time is shown in its 
art, that of his master and of his fellow pupil 
Da Vinci. ‘The scientific temper of the mas- 
ter, and his severity in drawing and painting, 
with his great insight into the facts of nature, 
a gift not so universal then as we generally sup- 
pose, would be seconded by the equally scien- 
tific temper of the fellow pupil and the still 
more direct way of seeing nature of which Da 
Vinci was the first example. The curiously pre- 
cise and naturalistic drawing of Verrocchio and 
his firm and simple execution united, with the 
studies of Da Vinci into the methods of paint- 
ing and the uses of mediums, to develop in Pe- 
rugino the study of landscape and the facile 
and masterly use of oil color, both of which he 
carried to an excellence not hitherto known. 
Cavalcaselle says justly : 


For chemical researches he could not find a 
better place than Verrocchio’s shop. He would 
be the companion of Leonardo, to whom the sci- 
ence of art owes its chief progress, and to whom 
the perfection of the innovating system of medi- 
ums at Florence is due. Both might labor sim- 
ultaneously to fathom the secrets of colors and 
mediums, the one with the precision of a trained 
mathematician, the other with the feeling of a 
colorist. Both would necessarily go deep into the 
technica, seeking and searching like the Van 
Eycks and applying the results according to the 
powers with which nature had endowed them. It 
would thus happen that Leonardo would add to 
the imperfect method of Piero della Francesca 
the atmosphere in which it was wanting, and as- 
cend to the culminating point of his career in the 
production of the Mona Lisa, whilst Perugino 
would arrive at a height almost equally surprising 
in the Madonna of the ‘Certosa. 


1 Perugino prepared flesh with a warm, brown tone, 
which he worked into rotundity by successive strata, 
leaving the high lights for the close. [I am quoting the 
English version of Cavalcaselle, which owes its bung- 
ling and inexpressive manner of speech to the barbar- 
ous translation of his colleague Mr. Crowe, of which 
it would be hard to find the equal for inaccurate use 
of technical terms of painting.] These strata were 
such that each should be lighter in color, yet fuller 
in body than the last, and therefore the final and most 
substantial one was the high light which occupied the 
least space in the picture. Care was taken in laying 
the second not to lose all trace of the first but to let its 
value appear through the superposed color. This in a 
few words was the technique of the Van Eycks. It 
created flesh tints, merging from thin to full body in 
proportion as the parts fell out of shadow, receiving 
light from without, and transparency from within. The 
consequence was a somewhat unbroken surface with 
insufficient half tone; but this disadvantage was cor- 
rected, ex. gr. in the Madonna of the Vatican, by 
strengthening the darkest spots with a final scumble 
which remained higher on the panel than the rest; 
and the result was a clear and lucid enamel betraying 
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This combination of educational influences 
made of Perugino such a master of the tech- 
nical qualities of painting that the training 
which he in turn gave his pupils was probably 
the best that at any time the Renaissance im- 
parted, and the distinction of being the master 
of Raphael is in the general estimation, even 
of to-day, greater than any which is accorded 
his own work. There are no exact parallels 
to be found in the history of art ; but a near ap- 
proach to one will be seen in the relations be- 
tween Bellini and Titian in the Venetian school, 
and Perugino and Raphael in the Umbrian. 
Perugino, having begun his training with those 
admirable training processes of fresco and tem- 
pera, which are to painting what pen-drawing is 
to design, took up oil painting with a certainty 
of hand and a habit of precision which the later 
oil painters lost, and with those qualities the 
later painters lost also the solidity of color which 
is one of the merits of Perugino and the earlier 
pictures of Raphael. When we speak of the 
color of the Umbrian or of the Florentine school 
(if indeed to the general student of art the two 
and all their branches, including the Sienese, 
should not be regarded as one when taken in 
distinction to the Venetian), we consider this 
quality from a different point of view from that 
in which we look at Titian and Giorgione. The 
position which we accord to Perugino as color- 
ist does not bring him into the region of the 
true colorists, but assigns to him a vividness of 
color and a naturalness which we do not find in 
the earlier men or in the majority of his school. 
His method of painting in oil as described by 
Cavalcaselle is the opposite of that which has 
been followed by the great Venetians! and 
recognized as the true one by subsequent stu- 
dents of the Italian methods. We do not judge 
the Venetian and the Tuscan schools by the 
same standard. The distinction between the 


less of the secrets of manipulation than the painting 
of the earlier innovators. To complete a picture by 
these means was a matter of calculation and certainty 
of hand, an undertaking in which a false step involved 
absolute failure. But the method was perfectly familiar 
to Perugino, and was invariably used during his transi- 
tion from this period to the more advanced one in 
which he carried out the altar-piece of the National 
Gallery. In draperies, the processes varied. All cold 
mixtures were put in first with warm substrata, cov- 
ered over like the flesh tints, and glazed. Vice versa, 
warm or glowing colors were rubbed on with cold un- 
dertones ; and this method was followed with unwav- 
ering consistency even in changing hues. Reds and 
lake-reds alone were sometimes laid on above cool 
preparations in half body with high surface lights and 
shadows, and glazed; sometimes the lights were fur- 
nished by the undertone. In general all colors except 
lake-reds were opaque and of solid impasto, receiving 
light from without, with shadows superposed and oc- 
casional hatching in the projections. The brightest 
shades were invariably chosen for the foreground, 
changing hues for the middle distance. 
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various schools of design, Sienese, Umbrian, 
Florentine, Lombard, etc., are as nothing when 
put by the side of the wide distance of motive 
which separates the Venetian school, that of 
Bellini, from that of Perugino, in their later 
development especially. 

Perugino seems to have led a wandering life, 
looking for work wherever it was to be found, 
painting in Siena, Florence, Cerqueto, Arezzo, 
and wherever he might be called. In 1484 he 
went to Rome, at the call of the Pope, to assist 
in the decoration of the Sistine Chapel. He has 
been credited with the three frescos of the “ De- 
livery of the Keys,” “ Moses and Zipporah,” and 
the “ Baptism of Christ,” but it isnot certain that 
the last two are either of them his, and the Moses 
has been equally credited to Signorelli and to 
Botticelli! He also painted the altar end of the 
chapel with three subjects, a kneeling portrait of 
Sixtus, a “ Nativity,” anda “ Finding of Moses” ; 
but these were destroyed to make a space for 
the “ Last Judgment” of Michelangelo. The 
“ Delivery of the Keys” isa work which perhaps 
may be considered the gage of Perugino’s force 
as a wall-painter, and is accepted as one of his 
best works, It preserves all the formality ofcom- 
position which distinguishes the purely religious 
schools down to Raphael, and is one of the 
most striking examples of it. The apostles form 
a procession across the picture, Christ at the 
left of the center giving the keys to Peter, who 
kneels to receive them at the right; behind 
Christ are six apostles in a line, five ranging be- 
hind Peter on the other hand, with a few persons 
to fill out the space; all carefully studied and 
gracefully posed, but,to my mind, with much less 
art, using the word in its finer sense, than in 
the companion subjects by his rivals. Less ma- 
jestic in the arrangement of his composition 
than Ghirlandaio and Signorelli, and less im- 
aginative in the conception of the theme than 
Botticelli, there is still a grace in his artificial- 
ity which prophesies Raphael and recalls faintly 
Masaccio. He seems to have been fond of per- 
spective, and the background of the “ Delivery 
of the Keys” is formed by an octagonal temple 
of the type of the Baptistery at Florence, flanked 
on each side by a triumphal arch apparently 
suggested by that of Septimius Severus at Rome. 
The perspective is not by any means clear, but 
shows knowledge of the rules, if little inven- 
tiveness. The naturalness of which we give him 
credit must not be mistaken for dramatic quality, 
of which he had none, but is referable to the 
delineation of the individual figures, which are 
well posed, carefully studied, and always grace- 
ful even to the folds of their drapery. The“ De- 
livery of the Keys” isthe type of the spectacular 


| The fact that the critics attribute the “ Moses and Zip- 
porah” to Signorelli, to Perugino working with his pupil 
Pinturicchio,and to Botticelli, shows how little difference 


composition, and there is in it no hint of a com- 
munity of action. The “ Pieta ” of the Pitti Gal- 
lery is, again, the type of the Peruginesque 
composition for altar-pieces, of whichitisconsid- 
ered his most successful work. Without avoiding 
the pose plastique, from which few of the paint- 
ers of this epoch are free, he has grouped the 
characters with entire subordination to the cen- 
tral idea. The dead body of Christ is supported 
in a half-sitting position on a heap of stones ar- 
ranged as aseat, with the legs extended, Joseph 
of Arimathea holding the torso in a nearly erect 
attitude, while the Magdalen holds the head up, 
and the Virgin, looking earnestly into Christ’s 
face, supports the left arm, the right hanging free 
so as to express the supineness of death before 
the rigor mortis has set in, and to show the hole 
in the hand. A young man holds the corners of 
the white cloth on which the body rests. He is 
placed at the feet, looking into the face of the Sa- 
viour, while a second line is formed by the sub- 
ordinate characters of Mary Cleopas and Mary 
Salomé, with another woman; behind Joseph 
is an apostle in an attitude of grief, and at the 
extreme right is a group of three men, two of 
whom are apostles, one holding the nails of the 
crucifixion for the third to see. The space is 
filled gracefully, and if the figures, with one or 
two exceptions, betray consciousness of the 
posed model, the composition, on the whole, is 
one of the most facile and pleasing of its kind 
in the work of the pre-Raphaelitic period. The 
landscape is elaborate and full of feeling for 
air and sunshine. This picture seems to me the 
acme of Perugino’s attainment. 

Perugino was of an avaricious temper, and 
the later phases of his art show more desire to 
get over his canvas than to develop his art. 
He was called to Orvieto in 1489 to finish the 
chapel which Fra Angelico had abandoned, 
and seems to have coquetted for several years 
with the Chapter, and, having made an offer to 
paint the whole chapel for 1500 ducats, the 
lime, gold, ultramarine, and scaffoldings being 
provided, he accepted one to paint the ceilings 
for 200, took the earnest money, to gold pieces, 
and went his way never to put his foot again on 
the pavements of Orvieto, though the Chapter 
continued for years to repeat their call. Vasari 
says of him that he was “a person of little re- 
ligion and who could not be persuaded of the 
immortality of the soul, even with words ap- 
propriate to his brain of porphyry [sic]; he most 
obstinately repelled all good ways. He put all 
his hope in the goods of fortune and for money 
would have made any evil agreement.” Man- 
otti, in his “ Lettere Pittoriche Perugine,” repels 
these accusations of impiety, and Délécluze in 


there can be to the common eye between the various 
schools of Central Italy, all developments from Giotto’s 
principles. 
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his essay on Leonardo da Vinci appeals to the 
“religious elevation of his work” torefute them. 
But the argument from the works has too little 
pertinence, when we know something of the 
lives of the great painters, to weigh against the 
general tradition which Vasarireposes on. And 
though in many things Vasari is not a secure 
authority, he is not a depreciator of Perugino, 
but on the contrary gne of his most constant 
admirers, and as such would not readily accept 
an accusation which disparages him, the more 
as he insists on showing his honesty in his busi- 
ness transactions. He appears, however, in 
connection with a proved murderer before the 
tribunal of eight in Florence to answer to a 
charge of conspiracy for assault and battery 
—; which his associate wished to carry to mur- 
der—on some person who had offended him. 
That he was avaricious appears from many in- 
stances, and in the latter part of his career he 
was content to repeat his old designs and get 
over his work with as little effort as possible, 
and to have as much done by his assistants as 
might be. 

The great work of his life, taken all in all, is 
doubtless the decoration of the Sala di Cambio 
in the city of Perugia. It is fertile in invention, 
and varied in its demands on his powers, and 
he seems to have been stimulated by the honor 
done him in the commission to do his best. 
Raphael was then his pupil, and it is not im- 
probable that in the mixture of the profane and 
the sacred which the Sala di Cambio shows, 
he formed the tendency to pagan illustration 
that chilled the inspirations of his later life. 
There was a universal tendency to classical 
design dating back to Gozzoli, but it does not 
in the earlier classicists fail in the severe dig- 
nity which was supposed to be the chief virtue 
of the ancient character. The subjects of the 
Sala were to a large extent chosen for the 
painter, and the choice shows that the popular 
mind was deeply affected by the work of the 
classicists. The planets were symbolized by 
the heathen gods, and the heathen virtues 
were mixed with the Christian, prophets with 
sybils ; Christ and Cato preside in turn. Peru- 
gino accepted the vein of his employers, the 
money-lenders of Perugia, and did his best to 
glorify the Exchange. 

His influence over Raphael seems-to have 


1 From a petition of Giovanni Battista, the eldest 
of the sons of Perugino, offered 4th November, 
1523, that he might be constituted guardian of his 
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been so great that for a long time the ideals 
of the master apparently shaped the vision of 
the pupil. Perugino was unindividual in his 
types; his women havea sweet sameness which 
Raphael refined and perfected, but his men are 
weak and often effeminate ; he clearly shows that 
the technical attainments were those which most 
employed his powers, and in these lay his effici- 
ency as a teacher, as was evinced in the popular- 
ity of his school. He had more to do with the 
triumph of oil painting in the schools of Cen- 
tral Italy than any other painter, and the ten- 
dency to superficial charm and to types in which 
prettiness rather than refined beauty is the chief 
quality, was, perhaps, with the smoothness of 
his surfaces, the cause of his popularity and 
of that denunciation of his art as “ absurd 
and antiquated” by Michelangelo, which in- 
duced Perugino to bring an action for slander 
against his critic, in which he was of course cast 
with costs. In his conceptions, as distinguished 
from his treatment, he is scarcely more natural- 
istic or imaginative than the later Giotteschi; 
he borrows the old symbolism and renders it 
with a realistic treatment which makes it less 
mystic and pathetic than that in the earlier art, 
and in his sacred subjects he is more careful 
of his properties than of the dramatic proprie- 
ties. He was a master of all the processes then - 
in use, and turns from fresco to oil with an 
equal facility, but the qualities which have 
more than any other distinguished him in the 
later centuries are those which are found in 
his oil pictures. His precise and solid system, 
which I have quoted from Cavalcaselle in a 
note, prevents his work from blackening, as 
have some of the pictures of that better colorist, 
Fra Bartolommeo ; and to the fact that this sys- 
tem was taught to Raphael is due our privilege 
of having his pictures in a purity and solidity 
of color of which few contemporary works 
can boast. 

Perugino died of a pestilence which raged 
in Umbria in 1423,! and was buried hastily, 
like the other victims, we know not where. 
He outlived his great pupil, and finished his 
frescos at San Severo in Perugia, but heshows in 
this work that he had also outlived his own art. 
The admirable quality of his method of in- 
struction is shown in the difficulty found in 
distinguishing his work from that of his pupils. 


W. J. Stillman. 


brother Michelangelo, still a minor, we gather that 


Pietro was dead about nine months before [Milanesi’s 


notes]. 





RUDYARD KIPLING. 


4] W O years ago there was sud- 

denly revealed to us, no one 
} seems to remember how, a 
new star out of the East. 
Not fewer distinguished 
men ofletters professto have 
— LEE “ discovered ” Mr. Kipling 
ae than there were cities of old 
in which Homer was born. Yet, in fact, the dis- 
covery was not much more creditable to them 
than it would be, on a summer night, to contrive 
to notice a comet flaring across the sky. Not 
only was this new talent robust, brilliant, and 
self-asserting, but its reception was prepared 
for by a unique series of circumstances. The 
fiction of the Anglo-Saxon world, in its more 
intellectual provinces, had become curiously 
femininized. Those novel-writers who cared to 
produce subtle impressions upon their readers, 
in England and America, had become ex- 
tremely refined in taste and discreet in judg- 
ment. People who were not content to pursue 
the soul of their next-door neighbor through all 
the burrows of self-consciousness had no choice 
but to take ship with Mr. Rider Haggard 
for the “ Mountains of the Moon.” Between 
excess of psychological analysis and excess of 
superhuman romance, there was a great void 
in the world of Anglo-Saxon fiction. It is this 
void which Mr. Kipling, with something less 
than one hundred short stories, one novel, and 
a few poems, has filled by his exotic realism 
and his vigorous rendering of unhackneyed 
experience. His temperament is eminently 
masculine, and yet his imagination is strictly 
bound by existing laws. The Evarras of the 
novel had said: 
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Thus gods are made, 
And whoso makes them otherwise shall die, 


when, behold, a young man comes up out of 
India, and makes them quite otherwise, and 
liv es. 

The vulgar trick, however, of depreciating 
other writers in order to exalt the favorite of 
a4 moment was never less worthy of practice 
than it is in the case of the author of “ Soldiers 
Three.” His relation to his contemporaries is 
curiously slight. One living writer there is, in- 
deed, with whom it is not unnatural to compare 
him— Pierre Loti. Each of these men has at- 
tracted the attention, and then the almost ex- 
aggerated admiration, of a crowd of readers 
(drawn from every class. Each has become 


popular without ceasing to be delightful to the 
fastidious. Each is independent of traditional 
literature, and affects a disdain for books. Each 
is a wanderer, a lover of prolonged exile, more 
at home among the ancient races of the East 
than among his own people. Each describes 
what he has seen, in short sentences, with highly 
colored phrases and local words, little troubled 
to obey the laws of style if he can but render 
an exact impression of what the movement of 
physical life has been to himself. Each produces 
on the reader a peculiar thrill, a voluptuous and 
agitating sentiment of intellectual uneasiness, 
with the spontaneous art of which he has the 
secret. Totally unlike in detail, Rudyard Kip- 
ling and Pierre Loti have these general quali- 
ties in common, and if we wanta literary parallel 
to the former, the latter is certainly the only one 
that we can find. Nor is the attitude of the 
French novelist to his sailor friends at all unlike 
that of the Anglo-Indian civilian to his soldier 
chums. To distinguish we must note very care- 
fully the difference between Mulvaney and mon 
Jrére Yves ; it is not altogether to the advan- 
tage of the latter. 

The old rhetorical manner of criticism was 
not meant for the discussion of such writers as 
these. The only way in which, as it seems to 
me, we can possibly approach them, is by a 
frank confession of their personal relation to 
the feelings of the critic. I will therefore admit 
that I cannot pretend to be indifferent to the 
charm of what Mr. Kipling writes. From the 
first moment of my acquaintance with it it has 
held me fast. It excites, disturbs, and attracts 
me; I cannot throw off its disquieting influence. 
I admit all that is to be said in its disfavor. I 
force myself to see that its occasional cynicism 
is irritating and strikes a false note. I acknow- 
ledge the broken and jagged style, the noisy 
newspaper bustle of the little peremptory sen- 
tences, the cheap irony of the satires on society. 
Often — but this is chiefly in the earlier stories — 
I am aware that there is a good deal too much 
of the rattle of the piano at some café concert. 
But when all this is said, what does it amount 
to? What but an acknowledgment of the cru- 
dity of a strong and rapidly developing young 
nature ? You cannot expect a creamy smooth- 
ness while the act of vinous fermentation is 
proceeding. : 

Wit will shine 
Through the harsh cadence of a ruggéd line ; 
A noble error, and but seldom made, 
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When poets are by too much force betray’d ; 

Thy generous fruits, though gather’d ere their 
prime, 

Still show a quickness, and maturing time 

But mellows what we write to the dull sweets of 
rime. 


In the following pages I shall try to explain 
why the sense of these shortcomings is alto- 
gether buried for me in delighted sympathy 
and breathless curiosity. Mr. Kipling does not 
provoke a critical suspension of judgment. He 
is vehement, and sweeps us away with him ; he 
plays upon a strange and seductive pipe, and 
we follow him like children. As I write these 
sentences, I feel how futile is this attempt to 
analyze his gifts, and how greatly I should 
prefer to throw this paper to the winds, and 
listen to the magician himself. I want more 
and more, like Oliver Twist. I want all those 
“other stories” ; I wish to wander down all 
those by-paths that we have seen disappear in 
the brushwood. If one lay very still and low 
by the watch-fire, in the hollow of Ortheris’s 
greatcoat, one might learn more and more of 
the inextinguishable sorrows of Mulvaney. One 
might be told more of what happened, out-of 
the moonlight, in the blackness of Amir Nath’s 
Gully. I want to know how the palanquin 


came into Dearsley’s possession, and what be- 


came of Kheni Singh, and whether the seal- 
cutter did really die in the House of Suddhoo. 
I want to know who it is who dances the ai 
Hukk, and how, and why, and where. I want 
to know what happened at Jagadhri, when the 
Death Bull was painted. I want to knowall the 
things that Mr. Kipling does not like to tell — 
to see the devils of the East “rioting as the stal- 
lionsriotinspring.” It isthestrength of thisnew 
story-teller that he re-awakens in us the primi- 
tive emotions of curiosity, mystery, and romance 
in action. He is the master of a new kind of 
terrible and enchanting peepshow, and we 
crowd around him begging for “ just one more 
look.” When a writer excites and tantalizes us 
in this way, it seems a little idle to discuss his 
style. Let pedants, then, if they will, say that 
Mr. Kipling has no style; yet if so, how shall 
we designate such passages as this, frequent 
enough among his more exotic stories ? 

Come back with me to the north and be among 
men once more. Come back when this matter is 
accomplished and I call for thee. The bloom of 
the peach orchards is upon all the valley, and 
here is only dust and a great stink. There isa 
pleasant wind among the mulberry trees, and the 
streams are bright with snow-water, and the cara- 
vans go up and the caravans go down, and a hun- 
dred fires: sparkle in the gut of the pass, and 
tent-peg answers hammer-nose, and pony squeals 
to pony across the drift-smoke of the evening. It 
is goud in the north now. Come back with me. 
Let us return to our own people. Come! 
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I. 


Tue private life of Mr. Rudyard Kipling is 
not a matter of public interest, and I should be 
very unwilling to exploit it, even if I had the 
means of doing so. The youngest of living 
writers should really be protected for a few 
years longer against those who chirp and gab- 
ble about the unessential. All that needs to be 
known, in order to give him his due chrono- 
logical place, is that he was born in Bombay 
in Christmas week, 1865, and that he is there- 
fore only in his twenty-sixth year yet. The 
careful student of what he has published will 
collect from it the impression that Mr. Kip- 
ling wasin India at an age when few European 
children remain there; that he returned to Eng- 
land for a brief period ; that he began a career 
on his own account in India at an unusually 
early age; that he has led a life of extraordi- 
nary vicissitude, as a journalist, as a war corre- 
spondent, as a civilian in the wake of the army; 
that an insatiable curiosity has led him to shrink 
from no experience that might help to solve the 
strange riddles of Oriental existence ; and that 
he is distinguished from other active, adventur- 
ous, and inquisitive persons in that his capa- 
cious memory retains every impression that it 
captures. Beyond this, all that must here be said 
about the man is that his stories began to be 
published—lI think about eight years ago— 
in local newspapers of India, that his first book 
of verse, “ Departmental Ditties,” appeared in 
1886, while his prose stories were not collected 
from a Lahore journal, of which he was the sub- 
editor, until 1888, when a volume of “ Plain 
Tales from the Hills” appeared in Calcutta. 
In the same year six successive pamphlets or 
thin books appeared in an “ Indian Railway 
Library,” published at Allahabad, under the 
titles of “Soldiers Three,” “The Gadsbys,” 
“ In Black and White,” “ Under the Deodars,” 
“The Phantom ’Rickshaw,” and “Wee Willie 
Winkie.” These formed the literary baggage 
of Mr. Rudyard Kipling when, in 1889, he 
came home to find himself suddenly famous at 
the age of twenty-three. 

Since his arrival in England Mr. Kipling has 
not been idle. In 1890 he brought out a Christ- 
mas annual called “The Record of Badalia 
Herodsfoot,” and a short novel, “ The Light 
that Failed.” Already in 1891 he has pub- 
lished a fresh collection of tales called (in 
America) “ Mine Own People,” and a second 
miscellany of verses. This is by no means a 
complete record of his activity, but it includes 
the names of all his important writings. At an 
age when few future novelists have yet pro- 
duced anything at all, Mr. Kipling is already 
voluminous. 1t would be absurd not toacknow- 
ledge that a danger lies in this precocious fe- 
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cundity. It would probably be an excellent 
thing for every one concerned if this brilliant 
youth could be deprived of pens and ink for 
a few years and be buried again somewhere 
in the far East. There should be a “close 
time” for authors no less than for seals, and 
the extraordinary fullness and richness of Mr. 
Kipling’s work does not completely reassure 
us. 

The publications which I have named above 
have not, as a rule, any structural cohesion. 
With the exception of “ Badalia Herodsfoot ” 
and “ The Light that Failed,” which deal with 
phases of London life, their contents might be 
thrown together without much loss of relation. 
The general mass so formed could then be re- 
divided into several coherent sections. It may 
be remarked that Mr. Kipling’s short stories, 
of which, as I have said, we hold nearly a hun- 
dred, mainly deal with three or four distinct 
classes of Indian life. We may roughly distin- 
guish these as the British soldier in India, the 
Anglo-Indian, the Native, and the British child 
in India. In the following pages I shall en- 
deavor to characterize his treatment of these 
four classes, and finally to say a word about 
him as a poet. 


Il. 
THERE can be noquestion that the side upon 


which Mr. Kipling’s talent has most delicately 
tickled British curiosity, and British patriotism 
too, is his revelation of the soldier in India. 
A great mass of our countrymen are constantly 
being drafted out to the East on Indian ser- 


vice. ‘They serve their time, are recalled, and 
merge in the mass of our population; their 
strange temporary isolation between the civil- 
ian and the native and their practical inability 
to find public expression for their feelings make 
these men—to whom, though we so often for- 
get it, we owe the maintenance of the English 
Empirein the East—anabsolutely silent section 
of the community. Of their officers we may 
know something, although “ A Conference of 
the Powers” may perhaps have awakened us to 
the fact that we: know very little. Still, people 
like Tick Boileau and Captain Mafflin of the 
Duke of Derry’s Pink Hussars are of ourselves; 
we meet them before they go out and when they 
come back; they marry our sisters and our 
daughters ; and they lay down the law about 
India after dinner. Of the private soldier, on 
the other hand, of his loves and hates, sorrows 
and pleasures, of the way in which the vast, hot, 
wearisome country and its mysterious inhabi- 
tants strike him, of his attitude towards India, 
and of the way in which India treats him, we 
know, or knew until Mr. Kipling enlightened 
us, absolutely nothing. It is not surprising, then, 
if the novelty of this portion of his writings has 
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struck ordinary English readers more than that 
of any other. 

This section of Mr. Kipling’s work occupies 
the seven tales called “ Soldiers Three,” and a 
variety of stories scattered through his other 
books. In order to make his point of view that 
of the men themselves, not spoiled by the pres- 
ence of superior officers or by social restraint 
of any sort, the author takes upon himself the 
character of an almost silent young civilian 
who has gained the warm friendship of three 
soldiers, whose intimate companion and*chum 
he becomes. Most of the military stories, though 
not all, are told by one of these three, or else 
recount their adventures or caprices. Before 
opening the book called “Soldiers Three,” how- 
ever, the reader will do well to make himself 
familiar with the opening pages of a compar- 
atively late story, “The Incarnation of Krishna 
Mulvaney,” in which the characteristics of the 
famous three are more clearly defined than 
elsewhere. Mulvaney, the Irish giant, who has 
been the “ grizzled, tender, and very wise Ulys- 
ses” to successive generations of young and 
foolish recruits, is a great creation. He is the 
father of the craft of arms to his associates ; he 
has served with various regiments from Ber- 
muda to Halifax ; he is “old in war, scarred, 
reckless, resourceful, and in his pious hours 
an unequaled soldier.” Learoyd, the second 
of these friends, is “six and a half feet of slow- 
moving, heavy-footed Yorkshireman, born on 
the wolds, bred in the dales, and educated 
chiefly among the carriers’ carts at the back 
of York railway-station.” The third is Ortheris, 
a little man as sharp as a needle, “a fox-terrier 
of a cockney,” an inveterate poacher and dog- 
stealer. , 

Of these three strongly contrasted types the 
first and the third live in Mr. Kipling’s pages 
with absolute reality. I must confess that Lea- 
royd is to me a little shadowy, and even in a 
late story, “On Greenhow Hill,” which has 
apparently been written in order to emphasize 
the outline of the Yorkshireman, I find myself 
chiefly interested in the incidental part, the 
sharp-shooting of Ortheris. It seems as though 
Mr. Kipling required, for the artistic balance 
of his cycle of stories, a third figure, and had 
evolved Learoyd while he observed and cre- 
ated Mulvaney and Ortheris, nor am I sure 
that places could not be pointed out where 
Learoyd, save for the dialect, melts undistin- 
guishably into an incarnation of Mulvaney. 
The others are studied from the life, and by an 
observer who goes deep below the surface of 
conduct. How penetrating the study is, and 
how clear the diagnosis, may be seen in one 
or two stories which lie somewhat outside the 
popular group. Itisno superficial idler among 
men who has taken down the strange notes on 
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military hysteria which inspire “ The Madness 
of Ortheris” and “ In the Matter of a Private,” 
while the skill with which the battered giant 
Mulvaney, who has been a corporal and then 
has been reduced for misconduct, who to the 
ordinary view and in the eyes of all but the 
wisest of his officers is a dissipated blackguard, 
is made to display the rapidity, wit, resource, 
and high moral feeling which he really pos- 
sesses, 1s extraordinary. 

We have hitherto had in English literature no 
portraits of private soldiers like these, and yet 
the soldier is an object of interest and of very 
real, if vague and inefficient, admiration to his 
fellow-citizens. Mr. Thomas Hardy has painted 
a few excellent soldiers, but in a more romantic 
light and a far more pastoral setting. Other 
studies of this kind in fiction have either been 
slight and unsubstantial, or else they have been, 
as in the baby-writings of a certain novelist 
who has enjoyed popularity for a moment, odi- 
ous in their sentimental unreality. There seems 
to be something essentially volatile about the 
soldier’s memory. His life is so monotonous, 
so hedged in by routine, that he forgets the de- 
tails of it as soon as the restraint is removed, 
or else he looks back upon it to see it bathed 
in a fictitious haze of sentiment. The absence 
of sentimentality in Mr. Kipling’s version of 
the soldier’s life in India is one of its great 
merits. What romance it assumes under his 
treatment is due to the curious contrasts it en- 
courages. We see the ignorant and raw Eng- 
lish youth transplanted, at the very moment 
when his instincts begin to develop, into a coun- 
try where he is divided from everything which 
can remind him of his home, where by noon 
and night, in the bazar, in barracks, in the 
glowing scrub jungle, in the ferny defiles of the 
hills, everything he sees and hears and smells 
and feels produces on him an unfamiliar and 
an unwelcome impression. How he behaves 
himself under these new circumstances, what 
code of laws still binds his conscience, what 
are his relaxations and what his observations, 
these are the questions which we ask and which 
Mr. Kipling essays for the first time to answer. 

Among the short stories which Mr. Kipling 
has dedicated to the British soldier in India 
there are a few which excel all the rest as works 
of art. I do not think that any one will deny 
that of this inner selection none exceeds in skill 
or originality “ The Taking of Lungtungpen.” 
Those who have not read this little masterpiece 
have yet before them the pleasure of becoming 
acquainted with one of the best short stories 
not merely in English but in any language. I 
do not know how to praise adequately the tech- 
nical merit of this little narrative. It possesses 
to the full that masculine buoyancy, that power 
of sustaining an extremely spirited narrative in 
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a tone appropriate to the action, which is one 
of Mr. Kipling’s rare gifts. Its concentration, 
which never descends into obscurity, its abso- 
lute novelty, its direct and irresistible appeal 
to what is young and daring and absurdly 
splendid, are unsurpassed. To read it, at all 
events to admire and enjoy it, is to recover for 
a moment a little of that dare-devil quality that 
lurks somewhere in the softest and the baldest 
of us. Only a very young man could have 
written it, perhaps, but still more certainly only 
a young man of genius. 

A little less interesting, in a totally different 
way, is “ The Daughter of the Regiment,” 
with its extraordinarily vivid account of the 
breaking-out of cholera in a troop-train. Of 
“The Madness of Ortheris” I have already 
spoken ; as a work of art this again seems to 
me somewhat less remarkable, because carried 
out with less completeness. But it would be 
hard to find a parallel, of its own class, to “The 
Rout of the White Hussars,” with its study 
of the effects of what is believed to be super- 
natural on a gathering of young fellows who 
are absolutely without fear of any phenomenon 
of which they comprehend the nature. Ina very 
late story, “The Courting of Dinah Shadd,” 
Mr. Kipling has shown that he is able to deal 
with the humors and matrimonial amours of 
India barrack-life just as rapidly, fully, and 
spiritedly as with the more serious episodes of 
a soldier’s career. The scene between Judy 
Sheehy and Dinah, as told by Mulvaney in 
that story, is pure comedy, without a touch of 
farce. 

On the whole, however, the impression left 
by Mr. Kipling’s military stories is one of mel- 
ancholy. Tommy Atkins, whom the author 
knows so well and sympathizes with so truly, 
is a solitary being in India. In all these tales 
I am conscious of the barracks as of an island 
ina desolate ocean of sand. All around is the 
infinite waste of India, obscure, monotonous, 
immense, inhabited by black men and pariah 
dogs, Pathans and green parrots, kites and 
crocodiles, and long solitudes of high grass. 
The island in this sea is a little collection of 
young men, sent out from the remoteness of 
England to serve “ the Widder,” and to help to 
preserve for her the rich and barbarous empire 
of the East. This microcosm of the barracks 
has its own laws, its own morals, its own range 
of emotional sentiment. What these are the 
new writer has (not told us, for that would bea 
long story) but shown us that he himself has di- 
vined. Hehasheld the door open fora moment, 
and has revealed to us a set of very human 
creations. One thing, at least, the biographer 
of Mulvaney and Ortheris has no difficulty in 
persuading us, namely, that “ God in his wis- 
dom has made the heart of the British soldier, 
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who is very often an unlicked ruffian, as soft 
as the heart of a little child, in order that he 
may believe in and follow his officers into tight 
and nasty places.” 


III. 


Tue Anglo-Indians with whom Mr. Kip- 
ling deals are of two kinds. I must confess 
that there is no section of his work which ap- 
pears to me so insignificant as that which deals 
with Indian “society.” The eight tales which 
are bound together as “ The Story of the Gads- 
bys” are doubtless very early productions. I 
have been told, but I know not whether on 
good authority, that they were published be- 
fore the author was twenty-one. Judged as 
the observation of Anglo-Indian life by so 
young a boy, they are, it is needless to say, 
astonishingly clever. Some pages in them can 
never, I suppose, come to seem unworthy of 
his later fame. The conversation in “The 
Tents of Kedar,” where Captain Gadsby breaks 
to Mrs. Herriott that he is engaged to be 
married, and absolutely darkens her world to 
her during “ a Naini Tal dinner for thirty-five,” 
is of consummate adroitness. What a “ Naini 


Tal dinner” is I have not the slightest con- 
ception, but it is evidently something very 
sumptuous and public, and if any practised 


hand of the old social school could have con- 
trived the thrust and parry under the fire of 
seventy critical eyes better than young Mr. 
Kipling has done, I know not who that writer 
is. In quite another way the pathos of the 
little bride’s delirium in “The Valley of the 
Shadow "is of a very high, almost of the highest, 
order. 

But, as a rule, Mr. Kipling’s “society” 
Anglo-Indians are not drawn better than those 
which other Indian novelists have created for 
our diversion. There is a sameness in the type 
of devouring female, and though Mr. Kip- 
ling devises several names for it, and would 
fain persuade us that Mrs. Herriott, and Mrs. 
Reiver, and Mrs. Hauksbee possess subtle 
differences which distinguish them, yet I con- 
fess 1 am not persuaded. They all—and the 
Venus Annodomini as well—appear to me to 
be the same high-colored, rather ill-bred, not 
wholly spoiled professional coquette. Mr. Kip- 
ling seems to be too impatient of what he calls 
“the shiny toy-scum stuff people call civiliza- 
tion” to paint these ladies very carefully. “The 
Phantom ’Rickshaw,” in which a hideously 
selfish man is made to tell the story of his own 
cruelty and of his mechanical remorse, is in- 
deed highly original, but here it is the man, 
not the woman, in whom we are interested. 
The proposal of marriage in the dust-storm 
in “ False Dawn,” a theatrical, lurid scene, 
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though scarcely natural, is highly effective. 
The archery contest in “Cupid’s Arrows” 
needs only to be compared with a similar scene 
in “ Daniel Deronda” to show how much more 
closely Mr. Kipling keeps his eye on detail 
than George Eliot did. But these things are 
rare in this class of his stories, and too often 
the Anglo-Indian social episodes are choppy, 
unconvincing, and not very refined. 

All is changed when the central figure is a 
man. Mr. Kipling’s officials and civilians are 
admirably vivid and of an amazing variety. If 
any one wishes to know why this new author 
has been received with joy and thankfulness by 
the Anglo-Saxon world, it is really not neces- 
sary for him to go further for a reason than to 
the moral tale of “The Conversion of Aurel- 
ian McGoggin.” Let the author of that tract 
speak for himself. 


Every man is entitled to his own religious 
opinions; but no man—least of all a junior— 
has a right to thrust these down other men’s 
throats. The government sends out weird civil- 
ians now and again; but McGoggin was the 
queerest exported fora long time. He was clever 
—brilliantly clever — but his cleverness worked 
the wrong way. Instead of keeping to the study 
of the vernaculars, he hadread some books written 
by a man called Comte, I think, and a man called 
Spencer, and a Professor Clifford. [You will find 
these books in the Library.} They deal with peo- 
ple’s insides from the point of view of men who 
have no stomachs. There was no order against 
his reading them, but his mama should have 
smacked him. . . . I do not say a word against 
this creed. It was made up in town, where there 
is nothing but machinery and asphalt and build- 
ing —all shut in by the fog. . . . But in this 
country [India], where you really see humanity 
—raw, brown, naked humanity -— with nothing 
between it and the blazing sky, and only the 
used-up, over-handled earth underfoot, the notion 
somehow dies away, and most folk come back to 
simpler theories. 


Those who will not come back to simpler 
theories are prigs, for whom the machine-made 
notion is higher than experience. Now Mr. 
Kipling, in his warm way, hates many things, 
but he hates the prig for preference. Aurelian 
McGoggin, better known as the Blastoderm, 
is a prig of the over-educated type, and upon 
him falls the awful calamity of sudden and com- 
plete nerve-collapse. Lieutenant Golightly, 
in the story which bears his name, is a prig 
who values himself for spotless attire and clock- 
work precision of manner; he therefore. is 
mauled and muddied up to his eyes, and then 
arrested under painfully derogatory conditions. 
In “ Lispeth ” we get the missionary prig, who 
thinks that the Indian instincts can be effaced 
by a veneer of Christianity. Mr. Kipling hates 
‘“ thesheltered life.” The,men he likes are those 
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who have been thrown out of their depth at 
an early age, and taught to swim off a boat. 
‘The very remarkable story of “ Thrown Away” 
shows the effect of preparing for India by a 
life “ unspotted from the world” in England ; 
it is as hopelessly tragic as any in Mr. Kipling’s 
somewhat grim repertory. 

Against the régime of the prig Mr. Kipling 
sets the régime.of Strickland. Over and over 
again he introduces this mysterious figure, al- 
ways with a phrase of extreme approval. Strick- 
land is in the police, and his power consists in 
his determination to know the East as the na- 
tives knowit. Hecan pass through the whole 
of Upper India, dressed up as a fakir, without 
attracting the least attention. Sometimes, as 
in “ Beyond the Pale,” he may know too much. 
But this is an exception, and personal to him- 
self. Mr. Kipling’s conviction is that this is the 
sort of man to pervade India for us, and that 
one Strickland is worth a thousand self-con- 
ceited civilians. But even below the Indian 
prig, because he has at least known India, 
is the final object of Mr. Kipling’s loathing, 
“Pagett, M. P.,” the radical English polli- 
tician who comes out for four months to set 
everybody right. His chastisement is always 
severe and often comic. But in one very valu- 
able paper, which Mr. Kipling must not be 
permitted to leave unreprinted, “The En- 
lightenments of Pagett, M. P.,” he has dealt 
elaborately and quite seriously with this nox- 
ious creature. Whether Mr. Kipling is right 
or wrong, far be it from me in my ignorance 
to pretend to know. But his way of putting 
these things is persuasive. 

Since Mr. Kipling has come back from India 
he has written about society “of sorts” in Eng- 
land. Is there not perhaps in him something 
of Pagett, M. P., turned inside out? As a de- 
lineator of English life, at all events, he is not 
yet thoroughly master of his craft. Everything 
he writes has vigor and picturesqueness. But 
“The Lamentable Comedy of Willow Wood ” 
is the sort of thing that any extremely brilliant 
Burman, whose English, if slightly odd, was 
nevertheless unimpeachable, might write of 
English ladies and gentlemen, having never 
been in England. “The Record of Badalia 
Herodsfoot” was in every way better, more 
truly observed, more credible, more artistic, but 
yet a little too cynical and brutal to come 
straight from life. And last of all there is the 
novel of“ The Light that Failed,” with its much- 
discussed two endings, its oases of admirable 
detail in a desert of the undesirable, with its ex- 
tremely disagreeable woman, and its far more 
brutal, and detestable man, presented to us, the 
precious pair of them, as typical specimens of 
Englishsociety. I confess that it is “The Light 
that Failed” that has wakened me to the fact 
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that there are limits to this dazzling new talent, 
the é/at of which had almost lifted us off our 
critical feet. 


Iv. 


THE conception of Strickland would be very 
tantalizing and incomplete if we were not per- 
mitted to profit from his wisdom and experi- 
ence. But, happily, Mr. Kipling is perfectly 
willing to take us below the surface, and to 
show us glimpses of the secret life of India. In 
so doing he puts forth his powers to their full- 
est extent, and I think it cannot be doubted 
that the tales which deal with native manners 
are not merely the most curiousand interesting 
which Mr. Kipling has written, but are also the 
most fortunately constructed. Every one who 
has thought over this writer’s mode of execu- 
tion will have been struck with the skill with 
which his best work is restrained within certain 
limits. When inspiration flags with him, indeed, 
his stories may grow too long, or fail, as if from 
languor, before they reach their culmination. 
But his best short stories —and among his best 
we include the majority of his native Indian 
tales —are cast at once, as if ina mold; noth- 
ing can be detached from them without injury. 
In this consists his great technical advantage 
overalmost all his English rivals; we must look 
to France or to America for stories fashioned 
in this way. In several of his tales of Indian 
manners this skill reaches its highest because 
most complicated expression. It may be com- 
paratively easy to hold within artistic bonds 
a gentle episode of European amorosity. To 
deal, in the same form, but with infinitely - 
greater audacity, with the muffled passions 
and mysterious instincts of India, to slur over 
nothing, to emphasize nothing, to give in some 
twenty pages the very spicy odor of the East, 
this is marvelous. 

Not less than this Mr. Kipling has done in 
a little group of stories which I cannot but hold 
to be the culminating point of his genius so far. 
If the remainder of his writings were swept 
away, posterity would be able to reconstruct 
its Rudyard Kipling from “ Without Benefit 
of Clergy,” “The Man who Would be King,” 
“The Strange Ride of Morrowbie Jukes,” and 
“ Beyond the Pale.” More than that, if all rec- 
ord of Indian habits had been destroyed, much 
might be conjectured from them of the pathos, 
the splendor, the cruelty, and the mystery of 
India. From “The Gate of the Hundred Sor- 
rows” more is to be gleaned of the real action 
of opium-smoking, and the causes of that in- 
dulgence, than from many sapient debates in 
the British House of Commons. We come 
very close to the confines of the moonlight- 
colored world of magic in “The Bisara of 
Pooree.” For pure horror and for the hopeless 
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impenetrability of the native conscience there 
is ‘ The Recrudescence of Imray.” In a revel 
of color and shadow, at the close of the auda- 
cious and Lucianic story of “ The Incarnation 
of Krishna Mulvaney,” we peep for a moment 
into the mystery of “a big queen’s praying at 
Benares.” 

Admirable, too, are the stories which deal 
with the results of attempts made to melt the 
Asiatic and the European into one. The red- 
headed Irish-Thibetan who makes the king’s 
life a burden to him in the fantastic story of 
“ Namgay Doola” represents one extremity 
of this chain of grotesque Eurasians; Michele 
D’ Cruze, the wretched little biack police in- 
spector, with a drop of white blood in his body, 
who wakes up to energetic action at one su- 
preme moment of his life, is at the other. The 
relapse of the converted Indian is a favorite 
theme with this cynical observer of human na- 
ture. It is depicted in “The Judgment of 
Dungara,” with a rattling humor worthy of 
Lever, where the whole mission, clad in white 
garments woven of the scorpion nettle, go mad 
with fire and plunge into the river, while the 
trumpet of the god bellows triumphantly from 
the hills. In “ Lispeth” we have a study — 


much less skilfully worked out, however —of 
the Indian woman carefully Christianized from 
childhood reverting at once to heathenism 


when her passions reach maturity. 

The lover of good literature, however, is 
likely to come back to the four stories which 
we named first in this section. They are the 
very flower of Mr. Kipling’s work up to the 
present moment, and on these we base our 
highest expectations for his future. “‘ Without 
Benefit of Clergy” is a study of the Indian 
woman as wife and mother, uncovenanted wife 
of the English civilian and mother of his son. 
The tremulous passion of Ameera, her hopes, 
her fears, and her agonies of disappointment, 
combine to form by far the most tender page 
which Mr. Kipling has written. For pure 
beauty the scene where Holden, Ameera, and 
the baby count the stars on the housetop for 
Tota’s horoscope is so characteristic that, al- 
though it is too long to quote in full, its open- 
ing paragraph must here be givenas a specimen 
of Mr. Kipling’s style in this class of work. 


Ameera climbed the narrow staircase that led 
to the flat roof. The child, placid and unwink- 
ing, lay in the hollow of her right arm, gorgeous 
in silver-fringed muslin, with a small skull-cap 
on lis head. Ameera wore all that she valued 
most. The diamond nose-stud that takes the 
place of the Western patch in drawing attention 
to the curve of the nostril, the gold ornament in 
the center of the forehead studded with tallow- 
drop emeralds and flawed rubies, the heavy cir- 
clet of beaten gold that was fastened round her 
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neck by the softness of the pure metal, and the 
clinking curb-patterned silver anklets hanging 
low over the rosy ankle-bone. She was dressed in 
jade-green muslin, as befitted a daughter of the 
Faith, and from shoulder to elbow and elbow to 
wrist ran bracelets of silver tied with floss silk ; 
frail glass bangles slipped over the wrist in proof 
of the slenderness of the hand, and certain heavy 
gold bracelets that had no part in her country’s 
ornaments, but, since they were Holden’s gift, 
and fastened with a cunning European snap, de- 
lighted her immensely. 

They sat down by the low white parapet.of the 
roof, overlooking the city and its lights. 


What tragedy was in store for the gentle as- 
trologer, or in what darkness of waters the story 
ends, it is needless to repeat here. 

In “The Strange Ride of Morrowbie Jukes ” 
a civil engineer stumbles by chance on a ‘ghastly 
city of the dead who do not die, trapped into it, 
down walls of shifting sand, on the same prin- 
ciple as the ant-lion secures its prey, the par- 
allel being so close that one half suspects Mr. 
Kipling of having invented a human analogy to 
the myrmeleon. The abominable settlement of 
living dead men is so vividly described, and 
the wonders of it are so calmly, and, as it were, 
so temperately discussed, that no one who pos- 
sesses the happy gift of believing can fail to 
be persuaded of the truth of the tale. The char- 
acter of Gunga Dass, a Deccanee Brahmin 
whom Jukes finds in this reeking village, and 
who, reduced to the bare elements of life, pre- 
serves a little, though exceedingly little, of his 
old traditional obsequiousness, is an admirable 
study. But all such considerations are lost, as 
we read the story first, in the overwhelming 
and Poe-like horror of the situation and the 
extreme novelty of the conception. 

A still higher place, however, I am inclined 
to claim for the daring invention of “ The Man 
who Would be King.” This is a longer story 
than is usual with Mr. Kipling, and it depends 
for its effect, not upon any epigrammatic sur- 
prise or extravagant dénouement of the intrigue, 
but on an imaginative effort brilliantly sus- 
tained through a detailed succession of events. 
Two ignorant and disreputable Englishmen, 
exiles from social life, determine to have done 
with the sordid struggle, and to close with a try 
for nothing less than empire. They are seen 
by the journalist who narrates the story to dis-__« 
appear northward from the Kumharsan Serai 
disguised as a mad priest and his servant start- 
ing to sell whirligigs to the Ameer of .Kabul. 
Two years later there stumbles into the news- 
paper office a humancreature bent into a circle, 
and moving his feet one over the other like a 
bear. This is the.surviving adventurer, who, 
half dead and half dazed, is roused by doses 
of raw whisky into a condition which permits 
him to unravel the squalid and splendid chron- 
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icle of adventures beyond the utmost rim of 
mountains, adventures on the veritable throne 
of Kafiristan. The tale is recounted with great 
skill as from the lips of the dying king. At first, 
to give the needful impression of his faint, 
bewildered state, he mixes up his narrative, 
whimpers, forgets, and repeats his phrases; 
but by the time the curiosity of the reader is 
fully arrested, the tale has become limpid and 
straightforward enough. When it has to be 
drawn to a close, the symptoms of aphasia and 
brain-lesion are repeated. This story is con- 
ceived and conducted in the finest spirit of 
an artist. It is strange to the verge of being 
incredible, but it never outrages possibility, and 
the severe moderation of the author preserves 
our credence throughout. 

It is in these Indian stories that Mr. Kipling 
displays more than anywhere else the accuracy 
of his eye and the retentiveness of his memory. 
No detail escapes him, and, without seeming to 
emphasize the fact, he is always giving an ex- 
act feature where those who are in possession 
of fewer facts or who see less vividly are satis- 
fied with a shrewd generality. 


Vv. 


In Mr. Kipling’s first volume there was one 
story which struck quite a different note from 


all the others, and gave promise of a new de- 
lineator of children. “’Tods’ Amendment,” 
which is a curiously constructed piece of work, 
is in itself a political allegory. It is to be no- 
ticed that when he warms to his theme the au- 
thor puts aside the trifling fact that Tods is an 
infant of six summers, and makes him give a 
clear statement of collated native opinion wor- 
thy of a barrister in ample practice. What led 
to the story, one sees without difficulty, was the 
wish to emphasize the fact that unless the In- 
dian government humbles itself, and becomes 
like Tods, it can never legislate.with efficiency, 
because it never can tell what all the gham- 
panis and saises in the bazar really wish for. If 
this wereall, Mr. Kipling increating Tods would 
have shown no more real acquaintance with 
children than other political allegorists have 
shown with sylphs or Chinese philosophers. But 
Mr. Kipling is always an artist, and in order 
to make a setting for his child-professor of jur- 
isprudence, he invented a really convincing 
and delightful world of conquering infancy. 
Tods, who lives up at Simla with Tods’ mama, 
and knows everybody, is “an utterly fearless 
young pagan,” who pursues his favorite kid 
even into the sacred presence of the Supreme 
Legislative Council, and is on terms of equally 
well-bred familiarity with the Viceroy and with 
Futteh Khan, the villainous loafer £hit from 
Mussoorie. 
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To prove that “ Tods’ Amendment ” was not 
an accident, and also, perhaps, to show that 
he could write about children purely and sim- 
ply, without any after-thought of allegory, he 
brought out, as the sixth instalment of the 
“Indian Railway Library,” a little volume en- 
tirely devoted to child-life. Of the four stories 
contained in this book one is among the finest 
productions of its author, while two others are 
very good indeed. There are also, of course, 
the children in “ The Light that Failed,” al- 
though they are too closely copied from the 
author’s previous creations in “ Baa, Baa, Black 
Sheep”; and in other writings of his children 
take a position sufficiently prominent to justify 
us in considering this as one of the main di- 
visions of his work. 

In his preface to “ Wee Willie Winkie” Mr. 
Kipling has sketched for us the attitude which 
he adopts towards babies. “ Only women,” he 
says, but we may doubt if he means it, “ un- 
derstand children thoroughly; but if a mere 
man keeps very quiet, and humbles himself 
properly, and refrains from talking down to his 
superiors, the children will sometimes be good 
to him, and let him see what they think about 
the world.” This is a curious form of expres- 
sion, and suggests the naturalist more than the 
lover of children. So might we conceive a suc- 
cessful zodlogist describing the way to note the 
habits of wild animals and birds, by keeping 
very quiet, and lying low in the grass, and re- 
fraining from making sudden noises. This is, 
indeed, the note by which we may distinguish 
Mr. Kipling from such true lovers of childhood 
as Mrs. Ewing. He has no very strong emotion 
in the matter, but he patiently and carefully 
collects data, partly out of his own faithful and 
capacious personal memory, partly out of what 
he observes. 

The Tods type he would probably insist that 
he has observed. A finer and more highly 
developed specimen of it is given in “ Wee 
Willie Winkie,” the hero of which is a noble 
infant of overpowering vitality, who has to be 
put under military discipline to keep him in any 
sort of domestic order, and who, while suffer- 
ing under two days’ confinement to barracks 
(the house and veranda), saves the life of a 
headstrong girl. The way in which Wee Wil- 
lie Winkie— who is of Mr. Kipling’s favorite 
age, six—does this is at once wholly delight- 
ful and a terrible strain to credence. The baby 
sees Miss Allardyce cross the river, which he 
has always been forbidden to do, because the 
river is the frontier, and beyond it are bad ‘men, 
goblins, Afghans, and the like. He feels that 
she is in danger, he breaks mutinously out of 
barracks on his pony and follows her, and when 
she has an accident, and is surrounded by 
twenty hill-men, he saves her by his spirit and 











by his complicated display of resource. To 
criticize this story, which is told with infinite 
zest and picturesqueness, seems merely prig- 
gish. Yetit is contrary to Mr. Kipling’s whole 
intellectual attitude to suppose him capable of 
writing what he knows to be supernatural ro- 
mance. We have therefore to suppose that in 
India infants “of the dominant race” are so 
highly developed at six, physically and intel- 
lectually, as to be able to ride hard, alone, across 
a difficult river, and up pathless hilly country, 
to contrive a plan for succoring a hapless lady, 
and to hold a little regiment of savages at bay 
by mere force of eye. If Wee Willie Winkie 
had been twelve instead of six, the feat would 
have been just possible. But then the romantic 
contrast between the baby and his virile deeds 
would not have been nearly so piquant. In all 
this Mr. Kipling, led away by sentiment and 
a false ideal, is not quite the honest craftsman 
that he should be. 

But when, instead of romancing and creat- 
ing, he is content to observe children, he is 
excellent in this as in other branches of care- 
ful natural history. But the children he ob- 
serves, are, or we much misjudge him, himself. 
“ Baa, Baa, Black Sheep” is a strange com- 
pound of work at first and at second hand. 
Aunty Rosa (delightfully known, without a 
suspicion of supposed relationship, as “ Anti- 
rosa,”), the Mrs. Squeers of the Rocklington 
lodgings, is a sub-Dickensian creature, tricked 
out with a few touches of reality, but mainly 
a survival of early literary hatreds. The boy 
Harry and the soft little sister of Punch are 
rather shadowy. But Punch lives with an in- 
tense vitality, and here, without any indiscre- 
tion, we may be sure that Mr. Kipling has 
looked inside his own heart and drawn from 
memory. Nothing in the autobiographies of 
their childhood by Tolstoi and Pierre Loti, 
nothing in Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s “ Child’s Gar- 
den of Verses,” is more valuable as.a record 
of the development of childhood than the ac- 
count of how Punch learned to read, moved by 
curiosity to know what the “ falchion” was with 
which the German man split the Griffin open. 
Very nice, also, is the reference to the mys- 
terious rune, called “Sonny, my Soul,” with 
which mama used to sing Punch to sleep. 

By far the most powerful and ingenious story, 
however, which Mr. Kipling has yet dedicated 
to a study of childhood is “ The Drums of The 
Fore and Aft.” “The Fore and Aft” isa nick- 
name given in derision to a crack regiment, 
whose real title is “The Fore and Fit,” in 
memory of a sudden calamity which befell 
them on a certain day in an Afghan pass, when, 
if it had not been for two little blackguard 
drummer-boys, they would have been wofully 
and contemptibly cut to pieces, as they were 
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routed, by a dashing troop of Ghazis. The 
two little heroes, who only conquer to die, 
are called Jakin and Lew, stunted children of 
fourteen, “ gutter-birds ” who drink and smoke 
and “do everything but lie,” and are the dis- 
grace of the regiment.: In their little souls, 
however, there burns what Mr. Pater would 
call a“ hard, gem-like flame” of patriotism, and 
they are willing to undergo any privation, if 
only they may wipe away the stigma of being 
“bloomin’ non-combatants.” In the intervals 
of showing us how that stain was completely 
removed, Mr. Kipling gives us not merely one 
of the most thrilling and effective battles. in 
fiction, but a singularly delicate portrait of two 
grubby little souls turned white and splendid 
by an element of native greatness. It would be 
difficult to point to a page of modern English 
more poignant than that which describes how 
“the only acting-drummers who were took 
along,” and—left behind, moved forward 
across the pass alone to the enemy’s front, and 
sounded on drum and fife the return of the 
regiment to duty. But perhaps the most re- 
markable feature of the whole story is that a 
record of shocking British retreat and failure 
is so treated as to flatter in its tenderest sus- 
ceptibilities the pride of British patriotism. 


VI. 


Mr. Kipinc’s début was made in a volume 
of verse, called “ Departmental Ditties,” which 
has continued to enjoy considerable popular- 
ity and has frequently been reprinted. This 
collection of comical and satirical pieces repre- 
sentative of Indian official life has, however, 
very slight literary value. The verses in it are 
mostly imitations of popular English and 
American bards, with but here and there a 
trace of the true accent of the author in such 
strong though ill-executed strains as “ The Story 
of Uriah,” and “The Song ofthe Women.” In 
other cases they follow, but more faintly, the 
lines of the author’s prose stories. It cannot 
be said that in this collection Mr. Kipling 
soars above the “Ali Babas” and “ Aliph 
Cheems” who strike an agreeable lyre for the 
entertainment of their fellow Anglo-Indians. 
No claim for the title of poet could be founded - 
on literary baggage so slight as “ Departmental 
Ditties.” 

Of late years, however, Mr. Kipling has put 
forward, in a great variety of directions, essays 
in verse which deserve much higher consider- 
ation. He has indulged the habit of prefixing 
to his prose stories fragments of poems which 
must be his own, for there is nobody else to 
claim them. Some of these are as vivid and 
tantalizing as the tiny bits we possess of lost 
Greek tragedians. Among them is to be found 
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this extract from a “ barrack-room ballad” 
used to introduce the story of “ The Madness 
of Private Ortheris ” : 


Oh ! where would I be when my froat was dry ? 
Oh! where would I be when the bullets fly ? 
Oh! where would I be when I come to die? 
Why, © 
Somewheres anigh my chum. 
If ’e ’s liquor ’e ’ll give me some, 
If I ’m dying ’e ’Il ’old my ’ead, 
An’ ’e ’Il write ’em ’ome when I ’m dead. — 
God send us a trusty chum! 


There must have been not a few readers 
who, like the present writer, on finding this 
nugget of ballad-doggerel, felt that here was 
a totally unworked field just touched by the 
spade, and left. Happily, Mr. Kipling has 
digged farther and deeper, and he has written 
aseries of barrack-room ballads which are quite 
unique in their kind, and of which scarcely one 
but is of definite and permanent value. The 
only writer who has, to my mind, in any degree 
anticipated the mixture of vulgar and realistic 
phraseology with the various elements of pa- 
thos combined in the lives of rough young men 
exiled from home is the Australian poet Adam 
Lindsay Gordon, whom Mr. Kipling greatly 
excelsin variety of meter and force of language. 
Except in its sardonic form, humor has never 
beena prominent feature of Mr. Kipling’s prose. 
I hardly know an instance’ of it not disturbed 
by irony or savagery, except the story of “ Moti 
Guj,” the mutineer elephant. But in some 
of the “ Barrack-room Ballads” there is found 
the light of a genuine humor. What can be 
more delightful, for instance, than this appre- 
ciative description of Fuzzy-Wuzzy, by one 
of the Soudan force who has had to deal with 
him in the bush ? 


’E rushes at the smoke when we let drive, 
An’, before we know, ’e’s ’ackin’ at our ’ead; 
’E ’s all ’ot sand and ginger when alive, 
An’ ’e’s generally shammin’ when ’e ’s dead. 
’E ’s a daisy, e’’s a ducky, ’e ’s a lamb! 
’E ’s a’ injia-rubber idiot on the spree ; 
’E ’s the on’y thing that does n’t care a damn 
For a regiment of British Infantree. 
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So ’ere ’s fo you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, at your ’ome in 
the Sowdan ; 
You’re a pore benighted ’eathen but a first-class 
fightin’ man ; 
And ’ere ’s fo you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, with your ’ay- 
rick ’ead of ’air — 
You big black boundin’ beggar —for you bruk a 
British square. 


But more often, underneath the rollicking 
storm of the verses, there may be heard the 
melancholy which is characteristic of so much 
of the best modern writing, the murmur of that 
Weltschmerz which is never far off, at all 
events, from Mr. Kipling’s verse. It sometimes 
seems as though it were the author himself 
who speaks to us in the soldier’s impatience 
at the colorlessness and restraint of Western 
life. And it is with the exquisite melody of his 
own ballad of “ Mandalay ” that we leave the 
author who has so strangely moved and fas- 
cinated us, who has enlarged our horizon on 
one wholly neglected side, and from whom, in 
the near future, we have a right to expect so 
much imaginative invigoiation. But what is 
he saying P— 


Ship me somewhere east of Suez where the best 
is like the worst, 
Where there are n’t no Ten Commandments, 
an’ a man can raise a thirst; 
For the temple-bells are callin’, an’ it ’s there 
that I would be — 
By the old Moulmein Pagoda, lookin’ lazy at 
the sea — 
On the road to Mandalay, 
Where the old flotilla lay, 
With our sick beneath the awnings when we went 
to Mandalay ! 
Oh, the road to Mandalay, 
Where the flyin’-fishes play, 
An’ the dawn comes up iike thunder out er 
China ’crost the bay ! 


Ah, yes! Mr. Kipling, go back to the far 
East! Yours is not the talent to bear with pa- 
tience the dry-rot of London or of New York. 
Disappear, another Waring, and come back in 
ten years’ time with a fresh and still more ad- 
mirable budget of precious loot out of Won- 
derland ! 


Edmund Gosse. 


LOVE. 


OVE came at dawn when all the world was fair, 

4 When crimson glories, bloom, and song were rife ; 
Love came at dawn when hope’s wings fanned the air, 

And murmured, “ I am life.” 


Love came at even when the day was done, 
When heart and brain were tired, and slumber pressed; 
Love came at eve, shut out the sinking sun, 


And whispered, “ I am rest.” 


William Wilfred Campbell. 
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PLEASURES AND PERILS OF THE CALIFORNIA TRIP IN 


N the last days of 1848 a 
number of young Yale 
graduates, bound together 
by almost brotherly friend- 
ship and the intimate as- 
sociation of long years of 
school and college life, 
were suddenly seized with 

’ alonging to join the throng 

that from all parts of our country was working 
its way by every known and unknown route to 
the newly discovered gold-fields of California. 

They did not go primarily to dig for gold. 
With some of them that was but a remote con- 
tingency. But their professional studies were 
completed, their old companionship was broken 
up, and they were feeling the sense of isolation 
and discouragement inevitable to the early 
months of professional life, when all business 
worth having seems already captured by the 
older and more experienced. In this transition 
state, and with warnings for some that eyes 
or health were giving way, they were prepared, 
like tinder for the steel, to take fire at the en- 
ticing stories, then filling our papers and flying 
from mouth to mouth, of this new region of 
fabulous wealth, with its fruitful ranches and 
wonderful scenery, its free, adventurous life, its 
genial climate, and its golden opportunities for 
each in his own line, and to respond to its call 
to come in and possess the land, and to help in 
the founding of a great State. 

There is no corner of the earth that seems 
now so remote as California then seemed. To 
go by the Howland and Aspinwall steamers, 
then sailing with tolerable regularity to Chagres 
once a month, would involve long delay, for 
they found that every passenger-ticket had been 
sold for many months ahead. Moreover, there 
was often great detention in crossing the Isth- 
mus, and always fever there. But there were 
plenty of other ways to choose from. The daily 
papers were crowded with advertisements of 
new and much-lauded routes, for which enter- 
prising men were getting up companies to be 
put through safely “in sixty days,” the “ rapid 
transit” of the time. Brigs and schooners from 
the smallest to the largest were withdrawn from 
other work and hastily cleaned and fitted up 
lor “a limited number of passengers” to go 
round the Horn, or to some one of the many 
ports on the Atlantic from which a quick cut 
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across to the Pacific, and to whatever vessel 
chance might there bring them, was feasible. 

At length the interesting character of the 
region to be crossed, together with the pleasing 
address and beguiling promises of the pro- 
jector of the enterprise, led the Yale men to 
decide on Gordon’s Passenger Line via Nica- 
ragua and Realejo. 

The story of this trip is given in extracts 
from letters written home at the time chiefly by 
one who went to California only to find an early 
grave. We give belowacopy ofthe receipt given 
him with a statement of Gordon’s plan. 


State Room Passage. 
GORDON’S PASSENGER LINE 
TO 


SAN FRANCISCO, via LAKE NICARAGUA AND 
REALEJO. 


Received of ROGER S. BALDWIN, JR., the sum of 
one hundred and thirty dollars being in part for his 
passage to SAN FRANCISCO, in the above line. 


On payment of Balance, One Hundred and Thirty 
Dollars, this Receipt secures to him passage in the 
Mary, Captain Hayes, from New York to San Juan De 
Nicaragua, from thence per Steam Boat P/utus to 
GRANADA, on Lake Nicaragua ; or, navigation per- 
mitting, to Managua, Matiares or Nagarote on Lake 
Leon, as may be-most convenient for landing; and a 
passage from Realejo, on the Pacific, to San Francisco, 
with Hammock, Bed, and Bedding for the voyage, and 
Camp accommodations during detention on land, ex 
route. 

The following provisions will be provided, viz: 

For BREAKFAST.— Coffee and White Sugar — Ham, 
Fish, Sausages— White Biscuit—half a pound Pre- 
served Fruit to each ten persons. 

For DINNER.— One third of a quart of Soup made 
Jrom Kensett & Co.’s preserved Soups— Salt Beef 
or Pork— Potatoes, Hominy, Peas, or Rice— Rice or 
Flour Puddings. 

For SuPPER.— 7ea and White Sugar— Ham, Fish, 
or Sausage— White Biscuit—half a pound of Fruit 
Marmalade to each ten persons. 

The above is to be served up during the voyages, and 
on the Lake and Land transit, circumstances permit- 
ting. 

S3Ioon Passengers will be expected to form into 
Messes, and the Gentlemen in rotation to receive and 
serve up their own meals from the Cooks (in the man- 
ner pursued in the U. S. Service). Passengers who 
take State Rooms will have a Steward provided who 
will expect a fee of $5 from each passenger. The pro- 
visions are alike in both cases. 

One Hundred Pounds of personal Bag will be 
carried free if packed in round covered Valises or oo 
weighing not more than 125 Ib. each package ; freight 
above that weight taken at $6 per 100 Ib. Passengers 
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are expected to assist in packing, stowing and unload- 
ing Baggage and provisions if necessary. 3 . 

Any extra charges for passports, or transit Duties 
to be borne by each passenger. The general Customs 
Business will be transacted-by an agent of the Line at 
San Juan or San Carlos without charge. 

Gentlemen Passengers, if required, will have to walk 
from Granada or Lake Léon to Realejo (1% or 3 days’ 
march). 

The Line provides an agent to charter vessels at 
Panama, Acapulco, and other Pacific Ports, so as to 
avoid detention at Realejo. 

In the unexpected event of Vessels not being pro- 
cured, $75 of the passage money and 60 days’ provi- 
sions will be refunded to each passenger at Realejo, 
which will procure passage in the Mail Steamers which 
touch there. 

On the arrival of the passengers at San Francisco 
each passenger will have handed to him 

1 Barrel White Biscuit. 

¥ Barrel Flour. 

1% lb. of Tea, in % lb. leaden packages. 

6 lb. of Ground Coffee, in 1 Ib. leaden packages. 

15 lb. White Sugar. 

1 Cheese (boxed up) about twenty pounds. 
Which will furnish one person with all necessary pro- 
visions, except meat, for three months. 

Every Gentleman passenger is required to provide 
himself with a Rifle or Musket. All Powder must posi- 
tively be placed in the hands of the Agent of the line. 


Gro. GORDON. 


They were to leave New York the first week 
in February, and before the second week of 
April to be in San Francisco, ready, among 
the earliest, to seize the opportunity and to 
take the tide of fortune at its flood. Day after 
day they met the brig at an appointed hour, 
but nearly three weeks dragged on before she 
sailed. 


San JuAN DE Nicaracua [GREYTowN], 
March 20, 1849. 


DEaR M : 

We left New York the morning of the 2oth 
of February in a fine little brig with one hun- 
dred and thirty-six passengers, bound to Cali- 
fornia by the untried route of Nicaragua, and 
under contract to be put through in sixty days. 
After pitching about in a gale which caught 
us off Bermuda, one fine morning we awoke 
and saw Hayti lying on our right, and all day 
were sailing under its bold, beautiful shores. 

From that time we scarcely moved a sail, 
but came across the Caribbean Sea direct to 
San Juan, with a wind always just aft, clear 
skies by day, and bright moonlight nights. 
More delicious weather I never experienced. 
On the morning of March 12 we made the 
land of the Mosquito Coast, and, running down 
twenty or thirty miles, came to anchor in the 
afternoon in a snug little harbor at the mouth 
of the river San Juan. I never was more sur- 
prised than at my first view of this place. I 
had expected it would be like Chagres, a col- 
lection of huts on some low, marshy point, and 
utterly destitute of everything like beauty or 
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interest ; but I found it one of the prettiest and 
most charming little places it was ever my 
happiness to fall into. As we camein it looked 
just like a picture. The little bay with its three 
or four islands, skirted by a fine beach, on the 
outside of which a heavy surf was rolling, while 
within all was calm and still; the steep, thatch- 
roofed cane houses clustered together atits head 
relieving the dense forest behind; and the dimly 
seen summits of the far-off mountains of Nic- 
aragua, made to me one of the most beautiful 
landscapes that I ever beheld. My heart fairly 
bounded with delight, and in these forests | 
had many a fine ramble. How strange it seems 
to be walking under orange, and lemon, and 
tamarind, and palm trees; to be picking guavas 
and mangos; to be breakfasting on alligator 
steaks and dining on wild boar! You should 
have seen me thi$§ morning, sitting under a 
cocoanut tree, from which I had shot a nut of 
just the nght size, cutting the end with my 
machete, and drinking the rich, pulpy milk, 
watching with one eye a couple of suspicious- 
looking lizards and with the other a troop of 
some fifty monkeys who were performing all 
kinds of antics for my sole amusement. I went 
some four or five miles into the forest, and 
everything about me was so strange, so differ- 
ent from our New England woodlands through 
which I have been accustomed to wander, that 
I felt really inclined to doubt my own identity 
Onone hand would bea great cactus with leaves 
fifteen or twenty feet long and full of bright 
crimson flowers, on the other long trailers hang- 
ing sixty feet from great tamarind and dye- 
wood trees. Palms were about me the buds 
of which were five or six feet long. In the lit- 
tle swamps some beautiful varieties of calla 
were in bloom, and in the branches of the trees 
were some of the most brilliant birds you would 
ever see — macaws and paroquets. Now and 
then I would start a wild turkey, and about 
noon had a double shot into an immense drove 
of wild hogs, but both unsuccessful. I take 
great delight in these rambles. Every day, 
while some of our party are reclining in their 
hammocks and complaining of the heat of the 
sun, I am tramping through the woods with 
my rifle or fowling-piece on my shoulder, or 
paddling about the bay with fishing-rod, or 
exploring among the islands or up the river, 
getting as much enjoyment as I can out of our 
detention here. We have hired a little piragua 
by the week, and a number of pleasant days | 
have spent in it on the water. All kinds of fish 
abound here, both in the river and in the beau- 
tiful lagoon back of the village, and if I tire of 
catching them I can have a hunt after guavas 
or a shot at a pelican, or into a flock of ducks 
by way of variety. I doubt if I ever was in 
better health in my life. The mercury rang- 
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ing from seventy at night to eighty or eighty- 
five at noon, and the sea and land breezes 
blowing with refreshing regularity. Every 


morning we are down from our hammocks by 
sunrise and in for a bath, not regarding in the 
least the sharks and alligators, which may be 
floating within twenty feet of us. 


City OF GRANADA, CENTRAL AMERICA, 
May 24, 1849. 

You will be surprised to receive this letter 

bearing this late date and written by me still 
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so far from the end of our jour- 
ney. But it is too true that al- 
though “sixty days” and thirty 
more have elapsed, I am no 
further advanced than to this old 
city. After a detention of three 
weeks at San Juan, the boiler 
and machinery of the steamboat 
which was brought with us, and 
had been put together, were con- 
demned as worthless, and the 
company left to proceed up the 
river, half in bungos and canoes, 
the other half on the remains of 
the steamboat. B and | 
had the sole occupancy of a 
bungo. Our captain, or padron, 
proved to bethe kindest and best 
on the river, our boat’s crew the 
most efficient, and we were considered the most 
fortunate of the company. What to many of 
our party was a voyage full of hardships and 
danger to us was the pleasantest part of our 
journey. The San Juan is a fine, noble river, 
abounding in fish, dotted with islands, and lined 
on each side for its whole extent with forests the 
exceeding beauty of which no pencil could paint 
or pen describe. The deep verdure of the fo- 
liage, the many brilliant flowers, the long wav- 
ing palm leaves, the graceful festoons of the 
vines and mosses intertwining themselves in a 
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thousand different ways, we were never weary 
of admiring. At night our piragua would be 
drawn up by some sandy beach, and we would 
spend an hour hunting turtle or iguana eggs 
and catching fish, which with coffee made us 
excellent meals, and easily 
cooked. For two or three 
hours we would walk up 
and down in the moon- 
light; then rolling our- 
selves in our blankets and 
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women vigorously engaged in restoring the 
clothes to purity. Their process of doing this is 
somewhat peculiar. The women seat them- 
selves in about knee-deep water, and, taking 
the clothes as they are passed to them by little 








lving down among the 
boatmen, we would sleep 
as soundly amid the roar- 
ing of alligators and cou- 
gars, as ever I did in my 
bed at home. At dawn 
we would be wakened by 
the matin song of the boat- 
men, and during the day, 
when we were not gazing at 
and conversing about the 
strange sights and scenes 
through which we were 
passing, reading and study 
made the hours glide pleas- 
antly away. So passed eight days, when wecame 
to San Carlos, where the lake meets the river. 
Here we changed piraguas, and after two days’ 
detention set sail for Granada. We were sorry 
enough to part from our captain, Mercedes, 
who had really quite endeared himself to us; 
and his crew were all a fine set of fellows. We 
soon found we had not bettered ourselves, for 
scarcely three hours out there had like to have 
been a pitched battle between the bungo men 
with their machetes and the passengers, now 
increased in number to eight, and all well 
armed. A few weli-directed blows, however, 
settled the matter. 

It was the 13th of April when we entered 
Granada— but I will give youan orderly, book- 
like description of the place where it has been 
my unexpected lot to tarry the last five or six 
weeks. The first object which indicates its vi- 
cinity to the traveler who may be navigating 
the clear waters of the lonely mountain-girt 
lake of Nicaragua is a high volcanic peak 
which rises five thousand or six thousand feet 
boldly from the shore, with, when we saw it, 
every rocky point sharply defined against the 
western sky, but which, at this season, night 
and morning veils its head in clouds. On a 
nearer approach he sees running northwardly 
from its base a long, wide beach of very fine 
sand with a ruined fortress standing midway 
upon it. This beach seems to him to be of a 
curiously variegated black and white color, and 
he gazes at it with wonder; but as he draws still 
nearer these appearances resolve themselves 
into piles ofclothes and groups of tawny-skinned 
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naked children, rub them over with a sapo- 
naceous herb, and then, aftersoaking, pound the 
clothes on flat stones with all their strength— 
and here they are by no means the weaker sex 
— until not only every vestige of impurity leaves 
them, but, if any fine or delicate fabric comes 
into their hands, until its substance often 
vanishes in passing through the ordeal. It 
needed only the loss of a few shirts and hand- 
kerchiefs to convince me of this. These wash- 
erwomen are the first sign of the city, for as 
yet no mark of habitation is visible. The pi- 
ragua nears the shore, and an anchor is thrown 
out. A bold bungo man leaps into the water, 
the stranger places himself on his shoulders, 
and, if not a long- 
legged man, is borne 
dry-shod tothe land. 
At this moment a 
dozen men on fine 
horses come rushing 
by at full speed in 
a torrent of dust 
and _ exclamations. 
Thetravelerissome- 
what surprised, and, 
seeing at a distance 
twenty or thirty 
others likewise bear- 
ing down upon him, 
begins to grow un- 
easy; but being told that they are passing only 
for amusement, his fears are quieted, and he ad- 
mires the grace of the riders and the spirit of the 
steeds. Then, leaving the lake directly behind 
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WASHING ON THE SHORE OF 


him, he passes up some one of half a dozen 
roads leading to the city, bordered on each 
side by hedges of prickly cactus inclosing fields 
of plantains and pines, and he smiles to think 
how precious in our northern conservatories 
would be the very weeds he is treading under 
his feet. As he ascends the gentle rise he meets 
long files of women walking along with a firm, 
erect step, balancing on their heads large 
earthen jars of the capacity of from two to four 


THE LAKE. 


gallons, with which they wade into the lake, 
and, filling them, return to the city, oftentimes 
singing as they go, and forming in their singu- 
lar costume a scene quite interesting. At the 
distance of half a mile from the lake the 
stranger enters the suburbs, and begins to see 
before him the broken towers of the old time- 
worn churches, from which, at any hour of the 
day, a dozen clear-toned bells are chiming. In 
the suburbs live the lower classes or laboring 
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population, if they may be called so in a coun- 
try where a man rarely works if he has a “ pe- 
scta” in his pocket to buy him his dinner. The 
houses are mere huts of cane thatched with 
palm leaves, many of which a strong man might 
carry away on his shoulders. All colors may 
be seen, but most are of the Indian shade, and 
of children and dogs there appears to be an in- 
finity. Most of the young ones have their hair 
cropped to within a sixteenth of an inch of the 
skin, with the exception of a few locks in front, 
and it makes them look like little fighting cocks. 
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but the sidewalks are only about two feet wide, 
and are raised high up from the streets, which 
are inundated in the rainy season. Moreover, as 
the windowsof all the houses project a foot orso 
from the side of the walk, an inexperienced pas- 
senger in the night is apt to return home with 
several depressions in his hat and correspond- 
ing elevations on his head. These houses, in 
consequence of their being built directly on the 
street, with walls three or four feet thick, large 
heavy gates, and iron-barred windows without 
blinds or glass, give the streets a somber and 
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They roll about naked in the dust till they are 
eight or ten years of age, when their mother puts 
scanty garments upon them and sends them 
to school. Still farther on, adobe houses begin 
to be mixed with those of cane, but all are small 
and unconnected until the city proper is en- 
tered, Then the streets, which are regularly laid 
out at right angles, are entirely built up with 
blocks of heavy-looking one-story adobe and 
stone houses, all stuccoed and painted white, 
with tiled roofs projecting six or eight feet over 
the street, forming an agreeable shelter for the 
" person who is obliged to walk out under the rays 
ofan almost vertical sun. The streets are about 
; wide as Nassau street, New York, suffici- 
ntly so for carts easily to pass one another; 


THE SUBURBS OF GRANADA. 
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prisonlike appearance, which the white stucco 
with which all are covered vainly strives to re- 
lieve. But within they are more comfortable 
for this warm climate than I should have sup- 
posed. The dwelling-apartments, kitchens, and 
stables form a hollow square inclosing a court, 
generally well planted with flowering and fruit 
trees. All the interior roofs project ten or twelve 
feet, forming a shady corridor, where it is very 
cool and delightful to lie swinging in one’s 
hammock. Very little furniture is used, a few 
chairs and tables, beds and hammocks sufficing. 
The city rejoices in two pianos, but, I believe, 
contains no carpet. The floors are generally of 
brick, kept clean and bright, and are much 
cooler than ours, and rarely wear out. I have 
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not seen a pane of glass in Central America, 
which is indeed almost useless, for, owing to 
the lowness of the long, projecting roofs, § sun 
and rain can never enter, while the cool breeze 
is always invited. Our Venetian blinds, how- 
ever, would be very agreeable. There are, 
only heavy-barred shutters, which~in early 
evening, owing to the fear of revolutions, are 
shut and locked, and the whole city seems de- 
serted. One of these houses, strongly built of 
stone and heavy wood, is at present our abid- 
ing place. It is a house larger than the ordi- 
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CHURCH AND CONVENT DE LAS MERCEDES. 


nary size, on a corner two squares from the 
plaza, and was the old Convent de las Mer- 
cedes, from which the inmates were driven in a 
revolution some years ago. And now where 
formerly the nuns chanted, told their beads, and 
did penance, some fifteen or more “ Norte- 
Americanos” eat, sleep, and make themselves 
as cool and comfortable as possible. A fine, 
wide corridor runs about the house, both in- 
side and outside, where a regiment might sit 
at ease in the shade, and within is a large court 
planted with mango trees, for the rich fruit of 
which I have acquired a decided taste ; alto- 
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gether it is perhaps the best house for hotel pur- 
poses in the city, and we live in it with a good 
degree of comfort. It was here that we came 
when we first landed in the city, and it imme- 
diately went into operation with twenty board- 
ers at a dollar a day each. We were satisfied 
with our fare, but, thinking it too high a price, 
they concluded after a few days to reduce it 
one-half, keeping us for three dollars and a half 
a week. So thus we live, sleeping in our ham- 
mocks or on hide beds, as the fancy takes us, 
in a large paved room, open to the roof, where 
at any time a dozen bats may be seen hang- 
ing. We have no windows, but have two 
doors, which give us a good draft, being kept 
open night and day, a measure which the citi- 
zens consider as the extreme of hardihood, but 
of which we have felt no inconvenience except 
that of being obliged to turn out once or twice 
each night to fire a volley of pistols at a bat- 
talion of dogs, who take great delight in ca- 
reering through. Twice a day we are called to 
coffee in a long room which may have served for 
a chapel in olden times, and twice more to our 
meals—fine fish from the lake, flesh, and fowl, 
with the invariable accompaniments of tortillas, 
fried plantains, and frijoles. The plantains were 
a most excellent dish, but the frijoles were a 
vile compound of beans and lard, and the tor- 
tillas as tough and hard as sole leather. 

But we have stayed long enough inside; let 
us go out into the plaza. ‘This is the maincen- 
ter of the city, a square about half the size of 
the New Haven Green, but 
without a tree or a blade of 
grass. Looking towards the 
east front, where our street 
enters, we have just before us 
the principal church, a fine- 
looking edifice which appears 
venerable more from decay 
than from years. On one 
side of it is a long, low town 
hall or court-house; on the 
left are dwelling-houses, and 
on the right the arsenal and 
quarters for the soldiery. The 
remaining sideis mostly given 
up to stores and shops, but with one or two 
dwelling-houses, and one just where we are 
standing is where I have passed as pleasant 
hours as any in the country. If it is morning, 
and especially of a Sunday, the plaza is in the 
full bustle of a market. The Indians come in 
from all the country round, some on donkeys, 
some riding or driving mules, but more on foot, 
and these mostly women, walking many miles 
with loads of fruit and vegetables which it would 
seem must about break their backs, and return- 
ing perfectly satisfied with a silver real (12% 
cents) for their load. Many seat themselves in 
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rows at the sides of the square, while others go 
about from one place to another with their 
wares, chattering and bargaining, and, as their 
costumes are often quite gay, it presents a very 
lively and animated scene. At noon nota soul 
is to be seen; everything is taking its “siesta.” 
In the evening the scene is changed. A few 
market women who have their wares undis- 
posed of still remain, and groups of men are 
at the corners talking over the news, but it by 
no means presents the animation of the morn- 
ing. Wecannot stay long, however, before from 
the belfries of the church chime out the bells, 
the doors open, and forth issues some baptis- 
mal or extreme unction procession, with music, 
torches, bells, and soldiers, the priest in a kind 
of sedan chair, borne by some half-dozen stout 
men, and followed by a train of women and 
children, gesticulating and singing at the top 
of their voices. At this, all in the plaza and up 
all the streets within sight go on their knees, 
“los Norte-Americanos” excepted, who take 
off their hats and moralize on the procession as 
it sweeps along. 

But the place to go for amusement in the 
evening is the lake. There come down, when 
the day grows cool, the young men of the city, 
and dash about over the fine beach on their 
spirited horses, oftentimes having with them 


their young lady companions, seated before 
them on the saddle, while hundreds—and, if 
it be Sunday or a feast-day, often thousands — 
of others are bathing, walking about, or seated 
in groups under the trees, enjoying the breeze, 
which is always blowing over the lake with the 


most refreshing coolness. Many very delight- 
ful hours have I passed there, often alone, 
seated on the ruins of the old fortress, gazing 
out over this most lovely lake, with its clear wa- 
ters, its islands, and high mountain shores, and 
admiring the wonderfully perfect and symmet- 
rical outlines of lofty Ometepe and its sister 
volcano, which rise up out of its very bosom ; 
sometimes with my Granadian friends prom- 
enading the beach on foot or on horseback, 
or seated under the trees eating watermelons, 
which the country bungos bring in great abun- 
dance, and chatting in broken Spanish, to their 
no small amusement. If a violin happens to 
be near, it is a very easy matter to get up a 
dance under the shade of some of the large, 
wide-spreading trees which border the shore, 
or if a guitaris present, the girls are alwaysready 
to sing. The Nicaraguan ladies—at least those 
of Granada—are very fine-looking, and they 
seem inclined to do all in their power to make 
our stay agreeable. We are indeed a great nov- 

elty to them, for this is a country through which 
foreigners very rarely pass, and almost every 
house is open to us and at our service. Granada 
used to be, they tell us, a very gay place, with 
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music and dancing every night in all the streets ; 
but of late, owing to the dread which the nu- 
merous revolutions have inspired, the spirits 
of the place have departed, and after dark, 
when we first arrived, every house was closed 
and double-barred, and the whole city as silent 
as a church-yard. The presence of so large a 
number of Americans intheplace seems to have 
given the inhabitants a greater sense of secur- 
ity. But we have decided to start to-morrow, 
and, as I have my farewell calls to make, for the 
present good-by. 
LEOn, June 1, 1849. 

HERE we are now living as systematically as 
the oldest inhabitant, in Leén, the metropolis 
and now the capital of the sovereign state of 
Nicaragua, having reached the third station 
of our journey —guién sabe how many more 
there may be before we pass the golden gates 
of San Francisco Bay ? Eight or ten of us are 
occupying a large and comfortable house two 
blocks from the plaza, and we live in peace 
and quietness, under the auspices of a fine old 
priest on one side, who sends us little gifts, 
and always makes it a point to be at his win- 
dow to greet us with “gun morning,” and 
of an equally fine old lady on the other, who 
gets up our meals in the approved style of the 
country ata real and medio (1834 cents) a head. 
The main body of our company are in Chinan- 
dega, a large town twelve leagues nearer Cal- 
ifornia ; but they are in much discontent, and 
we prefer keeping quiet and cool by ourselves. 
We have a large court, with four rooms on one 
side of it, where from one wall to the other we 
sling our hammocks, which serve as seats, 
lounges, and beds. Here we receive with proper 
dignity our numerous visitors, and here, I think, 
we shall stay till a vessel can be chartered, or 
everything comes to a winding-up, which is 
equally probable. But I must tell you how we 
got here. Imagine me on a delightful morning, 
the 21st of May, bidding farewell to my kind 
friends in Granada, getting my pockets full 
of cigarritos and cakes for the journey made 
by their fair hands, and walking round to the 
hotel. Directly arrived our muleteer, with six 
animals in a row, each one with his head tied 
to the tail of the one before him. Then there 
was a rush for the choice. Destiny marked out 
as mine a little black mule, sleek, well-trained, 
and with quite an intelligent, animated coun- 
tenance. On the Alvarado I placed my alforjas 
and hammock behind, my spyglass, haversack, 
and rifle before, my blanket over all, and lastly 
myself. It seemed load enough to crush the 
little fellow, but he bore up nobly. Imagine 
the others performing the same operations, and 
finally, all being equipped, amid the acclama- 
tions of a street full of spectators, filing up the 
Castle Real, and singing at the top of our voices 








DANCING ON THE 


to the tune of “ Oh! Susannah” a little song 
made on our departure — 


Me voy 4a California 
A tierra muy lejana, ete. 


It would have been a queer procession to 
move down Broadway, some on horses and 
some on mules, each with his pistols and knife 
belted around him and his rifle or gun slung 
to his saddle-bow, and the animals themselves 
half buried under a weight of blankets, alforjas, 


SAND AT GRANADA, 


ponchos, water-calabashes, and the like. But 
we went on bravely for a league, when adven- 
ture the first greeted us. One of our party got 
off his horse to pick up his pouch, which had 
dropped, and, he being some time about it, the 
animal began to walk off; the walk was soon 
changed to a trot, and then to a gallop, and 
the horse disappeared in the bushes, having 
first relieved himself of the greater part of his 
cargo by akick and a shake. ‘Two of us, being 
behind and seeing the mishap, dashed into the 
woods in pursuit, but soon lost the track in a 
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maze of paths, and returned to the road to 
search out Andrés, our guide. We went on to 
join the rest of the party, who had dismounted, 
and were seated comfortably under the dense 
shade of a cotton tree, regaling themselves on 
wild plums. In halfan hour Andrés came back, 
saying that the beast could not be found, and 
that he had probably gone back to Granada, 
whither he would goin pursuit. We then went up 
to a little hacienda near, and, ordering dinner, 
awaited his return, sending out also the men 
of the place under the inducement of a reward 
of three dollars for the gun and fishing-rod, 
which had been so securely fastened that they 
had not been thrown off. Meanwhile we lay 
under the shade, some sleeping, some chatting, 
and some eating different unknown fruits, which 
the little naked children delighted to bring us. 
In an hour our repast was brought to us on a 
large tray — six gourds containing a curious 
compound, mush, chopped onions, eggs, and 
a rather suspicious substance which from the 
spotted appearance of the skin we at first 
thought snake, but which the conformation 
of the bones proved to be lizard, and which 
was very sweet and delicate. We were all 
hungry, so the gourds soon went away empty. 
Late in the afternoon the guide returned with- 
out the horse, but with a note from a friend 
advising us to go back and take a fresh start 
in the morning. This, however, we were un- 
willing to do, not wishing to lose a day; and 
who likes to bid good-by twice ?. We therefore 
decided to take the guide’s horse, while he, 
notwithstanding his earnest remonstrances, 
was to go afoot. But, fortunately, just as we 
were issuing into the road the hacienda man 
appeared with the runaway, though minus the 
gun. ‘The change was made to the satisfaction 
ofall, and onward was the word. Andrés, how- 
ever, was in a very ill humor, and his temper 
was by no means improved by the threatening 
appearance of the clouds, which had begun 
to gather around the mountains of Granada 
in a very ominous manner. He obstinately re- 
fused to let his horse take a faster gait than a 
walk, and we, being inexperienced on the road, 
kept thesame pace. Inabout two hours—long 
enough to have brought us to our first stop- 
ping-place, though we were not more than half 
way —oncame the rain. It grew dark as sud- 
denly as shutting your eyes, and amid the 
most vivid flashes of lightning and terrific 
crashes of thunder a deluge of water de- 
scended that seemed as though it would beat 
us off our saddles. By this time we had left 
the main road for a shorter mule-path, which 
led through a series of ravines in which our 
mules so pitched, slipped, and jumped about 
that it appeared certain that in some of them 
we must all roll over together to the bottom: 
VoL. XLIL.—118. 
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We kept close together, singing and whistling 
to indicate our whereabouts, for we could not 
see a foot before us except during the flashes of 
lightning. Once we had a regular stampede. 
Oneoftheparty attemptingtoopen hisumbrella, 
every animal started with a jump. Mine leaped 
on a high bank and plunged headlong into a 
jungle, where I really thought he had stuck fast. 
Altogether it was a hard ride, and as we were 
obliged to go slowly it was nine o’clock be- 
fore we reached Masaya. For once I listened 
with satisfaction to the distant barking of the 
dogs, and soon we were riding through a long 
street of Indian huts. At one of these our guide 
stopped, and, after some conversation with its 
inmates, informed us there was no fosada in 
the place, and that all the houses were shut up 
through fear of a revolution ; nevertheless we 
were obliged to stop there. He himself was 
in mortal fear, and kept telling us to talk 
loudly in English, that we might not be mis- 
taken for a party of revolutionists, and be shot 
in the dark. We held a consultation, and were 
more than half inclined to start again in search 
of some place which might promise better ac- 
commodations. But then we considered that 
we were wet and weary, in a strange place, 
and understanding little of the language, and 
any shelter seemed agreeable. A fresh shower 
coming down just then decided the question 
at once, and in a moment every one was off 
his saddle. A glance into the house showed 
us that little was to be hoped for there. It was 
only a little cane hut about twelve feet square, 
and already contained at least a dozen men, 
women, and children, with the usual comple- 
ment of an ill-looking dog apiece. One look 
was sufficient, and we left for the kitchen. This 
was a similar structure, but smaller, and, finding 
it unoccupied, we took immediate possession. 
There was room, by close squeezing, for four 
of us to sling our hammocks from the poles 
of the roof; the other three made their couches 
on bundles of reeds. I must say, however, that 
the people of the house could not have treated 
us more kindly. They did everything in their 
power: took careof our beasts, and would freely 
have given up their own poor beds; but sus- 
pecting fleas, we thanked them, which is here 
equivalent to a polite refusal. They also got 
us a much better supper than we could have 
expected, charging us only the prices of the 
articles ; and for half thenightacrowd of naked 
boys and girls were at our door, waiting to at- 
tend to anything we might require. Imagine 
us, four in a row, suspended over the three 
others beneath, hanging in nets of grass, mid- 
way between the ground and the roof of the 
little hut, half afraid to move for fear of bring- 
ing the whole down on our heads, and with 
the smoke of the fire gracefully curling around 
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us, which, though it offended our eyes, answered 
the excellent purpose of keeping off the mos- 
quitos. We slept well and soundly, and the 
next morning rose early, and saddled our ani- 
mals, and set out for the plaza. Our guide sud- 
denly changed to be one of the best-tempered 
men in the world, and for the rest of the jour- 
ney he continued so. Nothing could put him 
out of temper, and there was nothing he thought 
would please us, or be of service to us, that he 
would not do. But we did not thank him much 
this morning when he led us to the door of a 
fine posada fronting the plaza where we might 
have stayed the night before. We ordered as 
good a breakfast as they could give us, and 
while it was being prepared went out for a lit- 
tle walk about the town. Masaya is a place 
of more inhabitants than Granada, but ofa very 
different appearance. Granada is morecompact 
than any city I have ever seen, while Masaya 
is scattered about, all the houses disconnected 
and standing among a profusion of palm, 
cocoa, and fruit trees. We had hardly gone 
four squares before we were obliged to re- 
turn, being loaded down with presents of 
fruit. The plaza of Masaya is very large, and 
presented a very lively scene as we rode 
through it. The market was in full operation, 
and I should think at least a thousand men and 


women, in costumes gayer than any I have 
seen in any other place, were busily engaged 


in exchanging their wares. . . . Two miles 
[from Masaya] we came to a little village the 
remembrance of which is like that of a beauti- 
ful poem. Said B——, “I could live here for- 
ever,” and we all felt saddened as a turn in the 
road cut off our parting glances. 

A little farther ona magnificentsceneawaited 
us. We came to where the road crossed a vast 
stream of black lava, which had rolled down 
from Masaya mountain overwhelming and 
destroying everything in its course, and had 
passed down as far as we could see towards 
Lake Nicaragua, which, with its sister lake of 
Managua and their connecting river, lay in the 
distance, the high range of mountains which 
separate them from the Atlantic bounding the 
view. About two leagues on we came to an 
open plain on which many cattle were feeding, 
and stopped for half an hour to let our mules 
and horses graze, while we ourselves dined 
on pines and oranges which we had brought 
with us. 

From this point the road led through the 
forest four leagues to Managua, and here we 
were called upon to admire a new kind of 
beauty — large trees of the size of our elms, 
with not a leaf upon them, but covered in their 
place with flowers, some of a bright yellow 
and others clear red and white: When I say 
covered, I mean all covered, like the stem of a 
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hyacinth, a hundred on a twig. Where they 
overhung the road, our horses often would 
be fetlock deep in the blossoms which had 
dropped, and yet there was apparently no 
diminution on the branches above. They were 
not coarse and ugly, but delicate and fragrant, 
the kind which the ladies of this country most 
delight to entwine in their hair. One sight | 
saw which I could only stand and gaze upon 
with delight — one of the largest of these 
trees, and one of the richest in this new kind 
of foliage, with an immense vine covered with 
blue and purple flowers winding up to its top- 
most boughs, and hanging thence in long and 
rich festoons, forming a most complete bower. 
As if to make perfection more perfect, among 
the branches were perched two macaws, the 
most beautiful birds of the country, with the 
richest red and blue plumage, and drooping 
tails a yard long. About sundown we reached 
Managua, a large town and the true capital 
of the State. It is situated on Lake Ma- 
nagua, where we had a delightful bath, and 
then returned to the posada, the best in the 
State, and kept by a man who owns a planta- 
tion some leagues square on the Pacific, from 
the products of which he set us out a most ex- 
cellent supper. We slept here between sheets, 
and on pretty fringed pillows, which were so 
soft we were loath to leave them in the morn- 
ing. But in this country the time to travel is 
the early morning or the cool of the evening, 
the middle of the day being very hot. Our 
forenoon’s ride was to Matiares, six leagues. 
The road crossed a mountain from which there 
was a superb view of Managua Lake with its 
numerous bays, promontories, and islands, with 
Momotombo and Momotombito rising in full 
view, the loftiest volcanoes in the country, 
visible fifty leagues away on the Pacific. To- 
day we met numerous travelers and long trains 
of freight-mules. Troops of monkeys and apes 
and flocks of parrots enlivened the way, and 
now and then a deer would start up and bound 
away through the bushes. We took our siesta 
on the plaza of Matiares, the town itself, which 
has been pretty much destroyed in a late revo- 
lution, offering no accommodations for us. 
In the afternoon we went four leagues farther 
to Nagarote, a large place, where we passed a 
comfortable night in the house of the school- 
master. Much of our way was along the bor- 
ders of the lake, heavy traveling for our ani- 
mals, but from the change of scenery pleasing 
to us. The next day twelve leagues brought 
us to Leén. You see I am running on, for if 
I should describe minutely all the incidents 
of the way, both you and I would be well 
tied. . ., 

June 26. Twenty-five days later from 
Central America: as many more, and we may 
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call ourselves old citizens, and, for aught I 
know, be entitled to vote at the next election. 
We are still living at Leon, nine of us, enough 
to keep one another in countenance in this 
strange city. A week since I rode over to 
Chinandega to look after our baggage, and 
spent a day there to see what was going on and 
to watch the course of things; and I returned 
very well satisfied to remain where I was. 
Though we have been detained in this coun- 
try more than three and a half months,— it may 
be a month longer before a vessel will arrive 
at Realejo to take us up the Pacific,—still we 


A STREET IN LEON. (FROM 


have passed through a land full of interest, at 
least to a young traveler. The natural features 
of the country mingle beauty and sublimity to 
the highest degree, and the climate must be 
one of the most delightfully salubrious and 
healthful in the world. Much of my stay has 
been made exceedingly pleasant by the hos- 
pitality of the people, particularly in Granada, 
where I became really quite attached to many 
kind friends. 

Leon is a city of much more pretension than 
Granada, but of not half the stamina and re- 
spectability. Granada issoundand whole; Leon 
is decayed, prostrate, its people overridden 


by priests and in fear of a vagabond soldiery, 
But here reside the British and the American 
consuls, the bishop, the general, the director, 
and all the dignitaries of state. Two gentle- 
men from New York are also here, engage:| 
about the canal treaty. We are on somewhat 
intimate terms with a number of families resid- 
ing here, going in and out when we please, as 
the custom of the country is. The posada has 
been a favorite place of resort for us. The 
landlord and the landlady are a perfect stud 
for a seeker of “ characters.” But they are very 
kind to us, and are exceedingly anxious to have 
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their daughterslearn English. One oftheirsons, 
a little fellow of fourteen, is an ensign in the 
army, and a daughter is married to General 
Munoz; sothey are all very patriotic, and heart- 
ily hate the “ Colandrakes,” as the opposition 
party are called. We have called once or twice 
on the General, and have been received very 
courteously. He is a gentlemanly man, and 
looks just like the lithographs of Santa Ana, 
La Vega, or any other of the Mexican chief- 
tains, mustachios and all. But whatever may 
be his military qualifications, he must test them 
now, for he is required to go down with his army 
and to face Samosa, an assassin and leader of 
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the opposition, who has just taken and burned 
the city of Nicaragua, committing there the 
most terrible atrocities. We went up into the 
plaza this afternoon to see them off, and, not- 
withstanding the uniformless and ragged ap- 
pearance of the troops, it was really a solemn 
syectacle when the bishop with his retinue of 
priests, after preaching them a sermon, gave 
them his blessing, and bade them go and fight 
for their country. Meanwhile Samosa was be- 
ing excommunicated in the cathedral, the bells 
were clanging, cannon were firing, and all Leén 
was in commotion. 

After they had filed up the street the Gen- 
eral and his staff came out from his quarters 
in the posada, and there was another scene, 
his wife and sisters in tears, bidding him good- 
by, and lamenting that they should never 
see him again. Soon all galloped off, and we 
followed to the river, and in the distance it 
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was quite a striking sight to see the troops 
marching up the long, broken hill, the horse- 
men bringing up the rear with a blood-red 
pennon streaming from the point of each 
lance. Nothing will give youa better idea of the 
political condition of this country than to tell 
you that since we have been here there have 
begun and ended in the different parts of the 
country seven or eight revolutions. Each city 
has one on its own responsibility, and the au- 
thorities are in nightly fear that one will break 
out here. These revolutions have kept us in 
an interesting state of excitement. The city is 
under martial law, police orders are read daily 
at the different corners, sentries are doubled, 
and it is half what a native’s life is worth to 
go wandering about after dark. But we Yan- 
kees are privileged. We have dropped the 
regular passwords, and answer to the chal- 
lenges, “ Americanos del Norte” ; and the re- 
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sponse always is, “ Muy bien,” and we pass 
where we please. 

About a week ago a messenger came up 
from the Sovereign Director of the State, ask- 
ing us to change houses with him, as he wished 
to fortify ours. We answered, “ With pleasure,” 
and at evening a cart and anescort came forour 
baggage. We loaded it and, taking our guns 
and rifles, marched down with it to the plaza, 
singing as we went, for it is a custom with us 
when we find ourselves in queer situations, 
which is often the case, to sing certain songs at 
the top of our voices. As soonas wereached the 
plaza up came a file of soldiers and a full band 
of music with torchesand lanterns, and escorted 
us down in the most triumphal way. At the 
door they gave us a serenade ending with the 
“ American March,” the little boys cheered, 
and we entered. The President set out a table 
for us, and we were waited on as quite a dis- 
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tinguished party. What to make of it all we 
hardly knew, but the next day we were in- 
formed that we were considered as a guard of 
honor to defend the President’s house in case 
ofa rising. We laughed heartily, but congratu- 
lated ourselveson the exchange, as we had, rent 
free, a fine, spacious house on the best street 
in the city. Nine rooms, one for each of us, sur- 
round the principal court, and inthe rear are two 
others, where are the stables and the kitchens, 
all well planted with lime, orange, mumbro, 
and fig trees, and the main one possessing a 
splendid jasmine bush, fully twelve feet in di- 
ameter, and geraniums and heliotropes all in 
full flower. We have each selected a room and 
hung our hammocks, and I feel quite as if I 
had a home. 

July 73. Chinandega. There is really now 
some prospect of our getting off. Two vessels 
are lying in the harbor of Realejo, and when 
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A NICARAGUAN EXECUTION. 


you receive this you may think of me as far up 
the Pacific, if not already within the promised 
land. We have spent more than four months 
in this strange country. So far as regards my- 
self, I have enjoyed it highly ; the constant nov- 
elty, the singularity of our position, our manner 
of life, and the continual succession of strange 
scenes through which we have passed, have 
prevented anything like stagnation. We are 
now in Chinandega— but I must tell you of a 
little trip we made before we came here. On 
the day after my last page was written letters 
came from our chargé d’ affaires, Mr. Squier, 
who had arrived at Granada, informing us that, 
on account of the turbulent state of the country 
and the interruption of communication on the 
highways, fears had been entertained, if not of 
the personal safety of himself and suite, at least 
of a long detention, and requesting us to form a 
party and be in readiness to march peaceably 
down and escort him from Granada to Leon. 
Soon after came other letters to our consul 
giving him the information that Masaya was 
occupied by Samosa’s troops. On this he 
thought that, although he had sent to Chinan- 
dega for others to come and join us, it would 
be best, on the whole, for us who were in Leén 
to go down at once. We therefore repacked 
our movables and went up to the consul’s 
house, leaving the President’s ‘mansion with 
the fig trees and lime trees as a guard of honor. 


The next day we spent in procuring horses. 
Four or five very fine ones were brought in from 
a hacienda a few leagues out, and the comple- 
ment was made up from the cuarte/, where we 
had the liberty of choosing from a hundred or 
more. Behold us then in the service of our 
own Government, and going down to the wars 
to escort our chargé d’ affaires. The next morn- 
ing we started, ten of us, all capitally mounted, 
and in an extemporized though better uniform 
than had yet been seen in Nicaragua —red 
shirts and white trousers, with pistols and knives 
belted around us, and short carbines obtained 
from the President’s private armory at the pom- 
mels of our saddles. As the government had 
been trying in every way to procure our ser- 
vices, it seemed the universal opinion, as we 
dashed through the streets, that we were the ad- 
vance guard of a party going down to assist the 
General, and great was the sensation it excited. 
Our consul intended to be of the party, but 
the night before was taken down with fever. We 
crossed the river, and entered upon the Camino 
Real. This was a very different way from that 
in which we traversed thecountry before. Then 
we were going slowly from one town toanother, 
loaded down with baggage and obliged to as- 
sume an easy traveling gait. Now we were free 
and unencumbered, our spirits high, and our 
horses fresh, and we could gallop and race 
alongas we liked. In three hours we made Pue- 
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blo Nuevo, eight leagues away, but not with- 
out an accident on the way. One of our party 
hadasunstroke. At Pueblo we stopped two or 
three hoursin the heat of the day to dine and give 
our horses “zacate.” It was St. Peter’s day, and 
all the young men of the place were on horses 
racing through the streets like madmen. Two 
daysin the year they have this custom, which is 
amusing to see. We proceeded thence to Na- 
garote, where one of our party who was taken 
with the country fever onthe road had to be left. 
We were detained till after dark, but decided 
on pushing on to Matiares that night. It was 
a lovely moonlight evening, and you may be- 
lieve that our ride by the side of the lake 
shadowed by old Momotombo was enchanting 
enough. It waslate when we reached Matiares, 
amiserably poor town, where the best house 
could show us no better accommodation than 


for them all through Central America.) Even- 
ing brought us to Masaya, where, as we had 
made fourteen leagues, and it looked like 
rain, we concluded to stop for the night. We 
found here the General and his troops, but 
aside from them a more deserted-looking town 
I never beheld. It was in Masaya that this 
latest revolution was plotted, and the richer 
portion of the inhabitants had in alarm retired 
to their haciendas or had gone to Granada, the 
stronghold of the “‘Timbucos,” who are the 
aristocracy, while, on the approach of Muiioz, 
the lower classes—the “ Colandrakes”— had 
gone off to join Samosa, or had scattered them- 
selves through the country. We had met num- 
bers of them on the way. All the-houses about 
the plaza were closed, the posada included. But 
onapplying to the General, he quartered us with- 
out any ceremony in a house near the cuartel, 
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one hammock, one table, a bench, and the 
floor. Onthelatter I laid myself, wrapped in my 
blanket, and, inspite ofthe opposition ofa legion 
of fleas and biting ants, gained a few hours 
of good sound sleep after my ride of fifty- 
one miles. At sunrise our horses were saddled, 
and after a bowl of coffee we went on to Man- 
agua to breakfast. During the time we stopped 
here I went with a Granadian friend to visit 
some of his relatives, as beautiful girls as one 
would see in any country. (Managua is famous 


and gave orders in another direction to have 
supper prepared for us. The next difficulty was 
the impossibility ofbuying fodder for our horses; 
but on further application a file of soldiers were 
sent who came with a supply, probably taken 
from the nearest cornfield. Riding through 
the plaza the next morning at sunrise, we saw 
the troops drawn up in long ranks, and a few 
people standing about in groups as if awaiting 
some event. Stopping our horses a few mo- 
ments, there came out from the cuartel a mel- 
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A POOR SUBSTITUTE FOR 


ancholy procession headed by a man dressed 
in coarse white shirt and drawers, and with 
ropes around his ankles and wrists. He was 
carrying a large black crucifix, and was flanked 
by two priests reading aloud out of large books; 
behind came a file of soldiers with loaded mus- 
kets. Just then the bells began to chime a 
funeral dirge, and we knew that a military exe- 
cution was about to take place. I will not de- 
scribe it to you, for it was barbarously done; 
but the prisoner met his death like a brave man. 


BEEF. (SEE PAGE 931.) 

He was one of the plotters of the revolution, 
anda bad character generally. General Munoz 
had caught him here, and gave him but a short 
time to prepare for his fate. . 

It was very delightful to walk once more 
through the streets of the old city, for we all 
felt a kind of affection for Granada, the place 
where we had experienced so much kindness 
and hospitality. And it was very pleasant also 
to bathe once more in the bright waters of the 
lake. Cool and refreshed, we returned in time 
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tosee the grand entrance of Mufozinto the city, 
which brought out all the people and set all the 
bells to ringing. He brought in five more pris- 
oners, all of whom, I presume, have before this 
shared the fate of the poor man at Masaya. 

The two days that we passed in Granada 
flew away very agreeably. In the early morn- 
ing of our departure the General held a review 
of his troops, about a thousand in number, pre- 
paratory to marching down towards Managua, 
where we have since heard that he has beaten 
Samosa in one battle, and now has him penned 
up in a little town by the lakeside. About ten 
in the morning we collected at the house where 
Mr. Squier was stopping, and, our party being 
increased to over twenty in number by the 
addition of Mr. Squier and his suite, and some 
others, we rode into the plaza. There an offi- 
cer met us and invited us to the residence of 
the General, who with his staff was anxious to 
escort us out of the city. Meanwhile merchants 
and other citizens were continually riding up, 
and soon we were more than fifty in number. 
We had a beautiful United States flag of silk, 
and with that streaming ahead we made a gal- 
lant show as we passed up the street leading 
to the highroad. 

Night brought us to Managua, and we gal- 
loped through its principal streets, four abreast 
and flag waving, to the posada. We had 
scarcely disposed of our animals and seated 
ourselves to a quiet supper when we heard 
musket-shots and exploding rockets, and saw 
many people running by with arms in their 
hands. We hardly knew what to make of it, 
but soon a great company with soldiers and 
music came to our door, and then we learned 
that on our entrance, our numbers being mag- 
nified by the darkness, we had been mistaken 
for an army from Granada come to attack the 
place. The inhabitants had rushed together 
in alarm, but on finding out the true state of 
the case they had come to invite us to march 
about the town in procession. So out we went, 
unfurling our banner, and with that and the 
music in advance, Mr. Squier and his escort 
following, and with a train of three or four 
hundred Managuans behind, keptin good order 
by the soldiers, we passed through all the prin- 
cipal streets. We were greeted at every turn by 
loud cheers of “ Vivan los Norte-Americanos!” 
“Vivan los Estados Unidos!” “ Vivan el 
ministro de los Estados Unidos!” “ Vivan las 
Banderas!” etc., to which we responded in our 
best Spanish, “ Vivan the brave Managuans!” 
“Viva the fine ladies of Managua!” and fifty 
other vivas, always giving the real Yankee “ hur- 
rah,” which greatly pleased them. Rockets were 
going up, guns were firing along the whole line, 
and all the sefioritas of Managua ‘seemed to 
be out in the moonlight. The crowd would. 
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not release us till very late, and then not until 
we should give them “a patriotic song,” with 
which they seemed perfectly delighted. 

The next day was the glorious Fourth of 
July. We had intended to have some little 
celebration of it among ourselves, but, circum- 
stances requiring the early presence of Mr. 
Squier in Le6én, we passed the whole day upon 
the road. Often, however, a shout or a snatch 
of “ Hail Columbia ” attested that we were not 
unmindful ofits presence. The night we spent 
in Pueblo Nuevo, where we found the frend 
we had left ill recovering, and so far upon his 
return route. At eight the next morning we 
continued, and in less than three hours were 
at the “ Old Convent,” a league from Leon, 
where a large escort was awaiting us — all the 
military and civil officers, the President and 
his cabinet, the bishop and his retinue of 
clergy, and a large number of the most re- 
spectable citizens, more than a hundred in all. 
Here we stopped a few moments, while Mr. 
Squier changed his traveling dress for his 
official uniform, and we washed and brushed 
ourselves a little; then’our banner was un- 
furled, and the whole cavalcade started. We 
went on at full gallop across the plain of Leon, 
down the hill, across the little river, and up into 
the city. My little horse, notwithstanding the 
long journey, was fairly dancing with excite- 
ment. Entering the city we found the streets 
crowded with people, who all kneeled as the 
bishop passed, and then rose and shouted 
“ Viva! Viva!” to the Minister. The bells of 
all the churches that we passed rang their gay- 
est peals, cannon thundered in the plaza, and 
all the soldiers were drawn up to receive us 
with presented arms. And thus we concluded 
our second trip across the country. 

We stopped for a day at our consul’s, and 
then with two others I came on to Chinandega. 
For the sake of variety, and in order to be with 
our baggage, we made the journey in a market- 
cart, and it beat all kinds of traveling that I 
ever saw yet, bungos not excepted. I will not 
attempt to describe it, except to say that beside 
us three the cart contained two women, two 
babies, one man, and three boys; that we had 
one upset in a thunder-shower down a steep 
bank, and those who were not rolled out into 
the mud were nearly suffocated in the cart ; 
and that we were all night on the road, during 
the whole of which the women amused them- 
selves with singing the queerest, strangest 
songs that I ever yet listened “to. 

The English consul, who has always shown 
us great civility, offered to our immediate party 
the use of his house in Chinandega, altogether 
the finest in the place, and we have been here 
a week or two very comfortably situated. The 
consul’s proper residence being at Leon, we 
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have the whole house, with two or three atten- 
dants to wait upon us. 


SAN Francisco, ALTA CALIFORNIA, 
October 4, 1849. 

THE main part of our company finally left 
Realejo in the brigantine Zaura Ann on the 
2oth of July. At different times several small 
parties branched off from us, and more than 
once I was strongly urged to try my fortunes 
with them; but for reasons which satisfied me 
I steadily declined, notwithstanding one long 
and most vexatious and outrageous detention, 
and the result showed that I was right in my 
determination, as you shall shortly learn. 

First, however, for our voyage. For the first 
month we met with the usual succession (in 
those seas) of calms and heavy squalls, for days 
together rocking in the long swell and not mak- 
ing a mile, the surface of the ocean without a 
ripple, and the sails flapping idly against the 
masts. Then suddenly in the night would come 
up a squall which would make the ocean seem 
a sea of fire and, perhaps with the loss of a sail, 
drive us many miles on our course, for all came 
from the eastward. All of that time I slept 
on deck, for you may believe that with 120 
men on a vessel of only a little over 100 tons 
burden, the accommodations below were very 
limited. 

We had not long left port before it was dis- 
covered that much of our water had leaked 
from the tank in which, in lieu of casks, it had 
been placed, and, in addition, that a large share 
of the provisions had actually spoiled, and the 
best were hardly eatable. Indeed, so long as the 
meat lasted, not a piece was put upon our table 
the smell of which would not have sickened any 
but a California immigrant. On this part of our 
voyage a strange sickness appeared among us, 
which in one night attacked nearly every per- 
son on board, and afterward not a person es- 
caped. It was akin to the influenza, but with 
peculiar symptoms, and though, as it seemed, 
not dangerous, yet an exceedingly troublesome 
complaint. For some days not a sailor was fit 
for duty, and the passengers worked the ship. 
I had it somewhat severely, and for more than 
ten days. It was determined to put in at Mazat- 
lan or San Blas for water, after we had been 
three weeks on an allowance, and had found 
that it would not be possible to make San Fran- 
cisco with the stock that we had; but off Cape 
Corrientes a southeaster came up which bore us 
before it to Cape St. Lucas. . . . As day after 
day and week after week passed by, and we 
were making almost no progress against the 
constant northwester which blew down the 
coast, pint after pint was knocked off our al- 
lowance, and our provisions became exhausted, 
one kind after another, until finally they had 
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become reduced to bread, rice, and beans, with 
one quart of water a day for each man, for 
cooking as well as for drinking. The bread was 
full of worms and defiled with cockroaches ; the 
rice was of a quality that would not bring one 
cent a pound in the States, half hulls, and with 
as many weevils as kernels ; the beans were ofa 
peculiar kind, and the more they were boiled 
the harder they became. There was no water to 
be wasted on them. So that my fare was half a 
pint of water’s worth of boiled nce morning and 
evening. That left a pint for drinking during 
the twenty-four hours, and little enough we 
found it too. On this diet I lived for about tw 0 
weeks, and like the prodigal son would have 
been thankful enough for the mush with which 
grandfather’s hogs are fed, and many nights 
would have been glad to get my mouth into 
the dirtiest puddle that Chapel street ever saw. 
At length, finding it impossible to make San 
Diego, the port we were aiming at, we ran into 
shore at a venture one evening in September, 
and, coming on soundings in a thick fog, an 
chored, having then but eighty gallons on 
board. This time we were truly favored. The 
second boat sent on shore quickly returned, 
bringing the news that directly opposite was a 
basin of pure fresh water not ten steps from 
the beach, and that the surf was not so high 
but the casks could be floated off. What rejoic- 
ing there was! If it had been broad daylight, 
and if the captain had known of this water, he 
could not have placed the ship in a better situa- 
tion than he did, running in to an unknown 
shore in the night, with imperfect charts and in 
a thick fog. 

But now read the most remarkable thing! 
We had not lain thirty-six hours in this out- 
of-the-way spot when a vessel which was also 
out of water, passing by, saw us, stood in, and 
anchored alongside; and this vessel proved to 
be a Peruvian brig loaded with provisions for 
the California market, and with the owner of 
the cargo on board, who, having become dis- 
pirited by the length of his voyage, which had 
already exceeded four months, and having 
heard at the ports below that pricesin California 
had gone down, was disposed to sell us all we 
wanted on very reasonable terms. So we bou ght 
of him flour, cheese, sugar, and lard of most ex- 
cellent quality —a providential supply indeed, 
for, after getting our water, we should soon have 
been put to great straits for food, having in fact 
nothing eatable on board. The place where we 
were, a bight in Lower California, abounded 
also in fish, and several barrels of fine mackerel 
were caught and salted down, a fine bed of rock 
salt having been discovered on shore. Some 
cattle were driven down from a farm twenty or 
thirty miles back, three of which were bought 
and killed, so that from a state of absolute want 
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we suddenly found ourselves in the midst of 
plenty. ... 

At night we could camp on the shore, the 
wreck of a whaleboat which was found near 
supplying the wood for our fires. While here 
the supercargo, both mates, and all the sailors 
but two ran off and went up the country. The 
supercargo was a knave; he took with him all 
the charter money, and probably never intends 
to show his face in San Francisco. The first 
mate was a villain, had been a pirate, a wrecker, 
and a murderer, and had made any amount of 
trouble on board. We were glad to get rid of 
him. The others were good men, and were se- 
duced by the mates and thesupercargo. But the 
places of all were well supplied by members of 
our company who had been sailors before, and 
with a new crew we again set sail. Still the 
northwest winds continued, and it was not un- 
til more than three weeks, and when we were 
threatened with still another deficiency, that 
of fire-wood, that the hills which encompass 
the magnificent bay of San Francisco appeared 
in sight. 

We thought all this bad enough, but what 
was it compared to what the parties who left 
us have undergone? The little sloop which I 
mentioned to you in a former letter as having 
left Realejo about the beginning of May, with 
nine of our company and some fifteen of the 
shipwrecked party, arrived here but the day be- 
fore yesterday, having been 144 days on the 
route, 32 days becalmed in one spot under an 
almost vertical sun. They had only a pint of 
water apiece a day, much of the time almost 
perishing for want of food. Once they ran on 
the coast at a venture, as we did, but found no 
water, They dug for it, and searched the in- 
terior for thirty or forty miles, but in vain, and 
at length were obliged to put to sea with only 
a bottle of water apiece, their only chance be- 
ing to fall in with a vessel, or to make some 
port within five days, at the end of which time 
they expected to perish. But the lucky thought 
of distilling entered their minds. A rude still 
was made out of a tin boiler and a gun-barrel, 
salt water was put in, and, to their great joy, 
it trickled down fresh. For twenty-two days 
they lived on what they could thus manufac- 
ture, averaging half a pint a day to each man, 
their only food three mussels a day. Some 
endeavored to walk up the coast, and found 
themselves in lonely deserts, obliged for days 
together to live on cactus, and were almost be- 
side themselves for joy when they found a poor, 
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broken-down mule that had been left by the 
wayside. Others of our company joined a party 
which came up from Panama in an iron boat. 
For months they suffered everything. At length 
speaking a steamer, one leaped into the water, 
crying that he was perishing. A rope was thrown 
to him, and he was dragged on board the 
steamer ; the others have never yet been heard 
from. 

A bungo was also fitted out from Realejo 
many weeks before we left. The fate-of that, 
too, is unknown, and probably none live to re- 
veal it. 

Here the most thrilling tales of sufferings 
hourly meet the ear. But, so far as we know 
with certainty, not a death nor even a danger- 
ous attack of illness has occurred in all our 
company which left New York. Hardships, 
however, and peril and hunger and thirst, all 
have been common. 

October 7. I will not attempt to convey to 
you any idea of this most indescribable place, 
nor to give you my impressions of it—I have 
not the time, being too busy in arranging and 
landing my baggage. You already know more 
of it than I myself do. Such another city never 
was and never will be. Sharpers, swindlers, 
speculators, gamblers, and rogues of every 
nation, clime, color, language, and costume 
under the sun are here gathered together, and 
no words can convey a true idea of the result. 
I do not meet many of my friends on shore; 
they are mostly in other parts of the country. 


SACRAMENTO City, October 22, 1849. 

I THANK you often from the depths of my 
soul for the many letters your kind hearts 
prompted you to write. They were better than 
all the gold of the mines. By and by I will do 
my part, but if you knew the whirl my brain 
has been in ever since I landed in this strange 
country you would excuse me now. I am like 
one who is looking on an ever-shifting pan- 
orama, and cannot find time to say even a word 
to the one who sits beside him. Never expect 
to see me come back rich. I shall not make 
much money here, except by a streak of good 
luck. I am here so late, and every avenue is 
now filled up; but I do hope to get together 
enough to carry me back richer in experience, 
to be with you all again. You can conceive 
nothing of this country. No account that you 
have ever read can give you half an idea. 
Double everything, and believe that then you 
know not the half. 


Roger S. Baldwin, Jr. 
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more from the misrepresen- 

tations made, sometimes in 

jest, sometimes in malice, 

hq during political campaigns, 

there grew up in the minds 

of many the strong impres- 

sion that Mr. Lincoln was ugly, gawky, and 
ill-mannered ; and even in recently written 
reminiscences the point is sometimes insisted 
on. In one of the little bits of autobiography 
which he wrote in the campaign of 1860 at the 
request of a friend, he thus describes himself: 
“Tf any personal description of me is thought 
desirable, I am in height six feet four inches, 
nearly ; lean in flesh, weighing, on anaverage, 
one hundred and eighty pounds; dark com- 
plexion, with coarse black hair and gray eyes.” 

To these points we may add the other well- 
known peculiarities of Lincoln’s form and fea- 
tures: Large head, with high crown of skull ; 
thick, bushy hair ; large and deep eye-caverns ; 
heavy eyebrows; a large nose; large ears; 
large mouth; thin upper and somewhat thick 
under lip; very high and prominent cheek- 
bones; cheeks thin and sunken; strongly de- 
veloped jawbones; chin slightly upturned; a 
thin but sinewy neck, rather long; long arms ; 
large hands; chest thin and narrow as com- 
pared with his great height ; legs of more than 
proportionate length, and large feet. 

The reader’s first impression will naturally 
be that a man with such long limbs and large 
and prominent features could not possibly be 
handsome ; and this would be true of a man 
of ordinary height. But it must be borne in 
mind that Lincoln’s height was extraordinary. 
A six-footer is a tall man; put four inches on 
top of that and you have a figure by no means 
common. Long limbs and large and strong 
features were fitted to this unusual stature, and 
harmonized perfectly with it; there was no ef- 
fect of disproportion or grotesqueness. The 
beholder felt that here was a strong man, a 
person of character and power. As an evi- 
dence of this I cite two opinions concerning 
his personal appearance, made by impressions 
upon observers who noted not only the general 
effect, but somewhat minute details. The first 
is from a Philadelphian who visited him at 
Springfield, soon after his election to the presi- 
dency, and wrote this description, which was 
printed in the Philadelphia “Evening Bul- 
letin,” under date of November 14, 1860: 
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He is about six feet four inches high, and 
about fifty-one years old. Unfortunately for his 
personal appearance his great height makes his 
lankness appear to be excessive, and he has by 
no means been studious of the graces; his bear- 
ing is not attractive, and he does not appear to 
advantage when standing or walking. Seated, 
and viewed from the chest up, he is fine looking. 
His forehead is high and full, and swells out 
grandly. His eyes are deeply set, and, when his 
face is reposing, are not remarkable for bright- 
ness, but kindle with his thoughts and beam with 
great expression. His eyebrows are heavy, and 
move almost incessantly as he becomes animated. 
The lower part of his face is strongly marked by 
long angular jaws; but, unlike such a formation 
generally, his chin is broad and massive. His 
prominent cheek-bones, angularjaws, heavy chin, 
and large, full, but closely compressed mouth, 
with the deep lines about it, impress one with 
vivid ideas of his sternness, determination, and 
will. The hollowness of his cheeks gives him 
a somewhat haggard look, but as he is now cul- 
tivating whiskers and a beard, his appearance in 
that respect will soon be improved. His hair is 
very dark, almost black; is luxuriant, and falls 
carelessly but not ungracefully around his well- 
formed head. No facial muscles show more mo- 
bility than his, and consequently his face is an 
ever-varying mirror in which various expressions 
are continually flashing. Unlike most very tall 
men, he is lithe and agile and quick in all his 
movements and gestures. He talks fluently, uses 
good strong Saxon, avoids all attempts at display 
and affectations of any kind. His voice is strong 
and clear, and his articulation is singularly per- 
fect. 


My second citation is from a personal de- 
scription of him written by Thomas D. Jones, 
the Cincinnati sculptor, who went to Spring- 
field in December, 1860, and made a bust of 
Mr. Lincoln. This description was printed in 
the Cincinnati “ Commercial” of October 18, 
1871. Doubtless the lapse of years had some- 
what dimmed the writer’s first impressions ; yet 
as the sculptor’s profession had trained him in 
the art and habit of critical examination of 
lines and proportions, we may trust his state- 
ment both in whole and in detail as that of an 
accomplished expert. 


Soon after reaching Springfield I attended one 
of Mr. Lincoln’s evening receptions ; it was there 
I really saw him for the first time to please me. 
He was surrounded by his nearest and dearest 
friends, his face illuminated, or, in common par- 
lance, lighted up. He was physically an athlete 
of the first order. He could lift with ease a thou- 
sand pounds, five hundred in each hand. In 
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height, six feet four inches, and weighed one hun- 
dred and seventy-six pounds. He was a spare, 
bony, lean, and muscular man, which gave him 
that great and untiring tenacity of endurance dur- 
ing his laborious administration. Mentally he rea- 
soned with great deliberation, but acted promptly, 
as he did in all of his rough-and-tumble encounters 
in the West. His arms were very long and pow- 
erful. ‘* All I had to do was to extend one hand 
toa man’s shoulder, and with weight of body and 
strength of arms give him a trip that generally 
sent him sprawling on the ground, which would 
so astonish him as to give him a quietus.” Well 
might he ‘‘send them sprawling.” His great 
strength and height were well calculated to make 
him a peerless antagonist. Get any man out of 
balance and he will lie down of his own gravity. 
His head was neither Greek nor Roman, nor Celt, 
for his upper lip was too short for that, or a Low 
German. There are few such men in the world; 
where they came from originally is not positively 
known. The profile lines of the forehead and nose 
resemble each other. General Jackson was one 
of that type of men. They have no depression in 
their foreheads at that point called eventuality. 
The line of the forehead from the root of the nose 
to the hair above comparison is slightly convex. 
Such men remember everything and forget noth- 
ing. Their eyes are not large, hence their de- 
liberation of speech ; neither are they: don vivants 
nor baldheaded. Mr. Lincoln was decidedly one 
of that class of men. His habit of thought and a 
very delicate digestion gave him a lean face and 
a spare figure. He had a fine suit of hair until 
the barbers at Washington attended to his toilet. 


Mr. Jones adds a strong emphasis to his 
word-picture by recording how Mr. Lincoln’s 
coming Official responsibilities, growing into 
an overwhelming burden through the serious 
beginnings of southern secession, wrought an 
impressive change in his looks. 


About two weeks before Mr. Lincoln left 
Springfield for Washington, a deep-seated mel- 
ancholy seemed to take possession of his soul. 
. . . The former Mr. Lincoln was no longer visi- 
ble to me. His face was transformed from mo- 
bility into an iron mask. 


In the first of the extracts quoted, mention 
is made of the fact that he did not appear to 
advantage when walking or standing. This 
was not due to any disproportion in his figure, 
but to the general western habit of an easy- 
going, loose-jointed manner of walking—a 
manner necessarily acquired by the pioneers 
in their forest life, where their paths over in- 
equalities of ground, over logs and stones, made 
impossible the stiff, upright carriage of men on 
the unobstructed pavements of cities. So also 
the sedentary habits which Lincoln’s occupa- 
tion as a lawyer brought upon him in later years 
had given him what appeared to be a slight 


stoop of the shoulders, though in reality it was’ 
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little else than the mere forward inclination of 
the head common to nearly all studious and 
reflective men.’ As a standing figure he was 
seen to best advantage on the orator’s plat- 
form. At certain moments, when, in summing 
up a connected series of logical propositions, 
he brought them together into a demonstration 
of unanswerable argument, his form would 
straighten up to full height, the head would be 
slightly thrown back, and the face become ra- 
diant with the consciousness of intellectual vic- 
tory, making his personal appearance grandly 
imposing and impressive. 

Again, the question of looks depended in 
Lincoln’s case very much upon his moods. 
The large framework of his features was greatly 
modified by the emotions which controlled 
them. The most delicate touch of the painter 
often wholly changes the expression of a por- 
trait ; his inability to find that one needed mas- 
ter touch causes the ever-recurring wreck of 
an artist’s fondest hopes. In a countenance 
of strong linesand rugged masses like Lincoln’s, 
the lift of an eyebrow, the curve of a lip, the 
flash of an eye, the movements of prominent 
muscles created a much wider facial play than 
in rounded immobile countenances. Lincoln’s 
features were the despair of every artist who 
undertook his portrait. The writer saw nearly 
a dozen, one after another, soon after the first 
nomination to the presidency, attempt the 
task. They put into their pictures the large 
rugged features, and strong prominent lines ; 
they made measurements to obtain exact pro- 
portions ; they “ petrified” some single look, 
but the picture remained hard and cold. Even 
before these paintings were finished it was plain 
to see that they were unsatisfactory to the art- 
ists themselves, and much more so to the in- 
timate friends of the man ; this was not he who 
smiled, spoke, laughed, charmed. The pic- 
ture was to the man as the grain of sand to the 
mountain, as the dead to the living. Graphic 
art was powerless before a face that moved 
through a thousand delicate gradations of line 
and contour, light and shade, sparkle of the 
eye and curve of the lip, in the long gamut of 
expression from grave to gay, and back again 
from the rollicking jollity of laughter to that 
serious, far-away look that with prophetic in- 
tuitions beheld the awful panorama of war, and 
heard the cry of oppression and suffering. 
There are many pictures of Lincoln; there is 
no portrait of him. In his case there was such 
a difference between the hard literal shell of 
the physical man, and the fine ideal fiber, tem- 
per, and aspiration of his spirit ; the extremes 
were so far apart that no photograph or paint- 
ing of the former could render even an approx- 
imate representation of the latter. 

There were also current many flippant and 
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ill-natured remarks concerning Mr. Lincoln’s 
dress, giving people the idea that he was either 
very rude by nature, or given to hopeless ec- 
centricities. Nothing could be more untrue. 
If in so trivial a matter the exact state of his 
mind is thought worth analyzing, it can be 
done by recalling the conditions and surround- 
ings under which he grew up. 

From his birth until he became of age, his 
home was a rude frontier log cabin. These 
cabins were far from being desirable schools 
of elegant dressing. As a rule they had only 
a single room, in which the whole family 
cooked, ate, and slept. They contained only 
the most indispensable articles of furniture. 
Changes of clothing were managed when the 
greater part of the household was out of doors, 
as was almost constantly the case. Evena tin 
wash-basin was a rare luxury. Young readers 
of THe Century will no doubt wonder how 
the ordinary ablutions were performed. The 
devices were simple enough; the grown men 
went to the spring or creek, and the women 
and children brought the codperative system 
into requisition. One person would go to the 
water-pail, fill the gourd dipper, step a few 
yards outside the cabin door, and pour wa- 
ter on the hands of the other; and so each 
was helped in turn. Such a thing as shoe- 
blacking was rarely to be obtained, except as 
an article of home manufacture, burnt straw 
being sometimes mixed with grease into a paste 
for the purpose. But had there been a ton of 
blacking, it would have been of little general 
service, even to those who had shoes ; for there 
were no pavements or sidewalks, and every- 
body’s walk was necessarily either in the mud 
or in the dust. 

Yet it must not be hastily inferred that fron- 
tier people were habitually slovenly or always 
dirty. As a rule they did the very best with 
their poor facilities for personal neatness and 
adornment; and in this, as usual, the women 
were the more enterprising and persistent. Ac- 
cording to their means they “ tidied up” their 
bare little households, scrubbed their puncheon 
floors, washed, mended, knit, spun, andin many 
instances wove, with such skill and application 
as to contribute materially to the health, com- 
fort, and cleanliness of the family, and often of 
the neighborhood. 

Thus two influences contributed to the for- 
mation of Mr. Lincoln’s habits and ideas about 
dress. The principal one was, of course, that 
of necessity. Asa boy in Indiana, as the youth 
who drove one of the ox-teams that moved the 
family to Illinois, and cleared and fenced their 
first field for cultivation, he no doubt wore the 
ordinary pioneer garb; which in the warmsum- 
mer weather was reduced to the shirt of coarse 
unbleached cotton, then commonly called “ do- 
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mestic,” trousers of butternut or blue jeans, and 
coarse cow-skin shoes; and no doubt, like other 
country boys, he was often compelled to su- 
stitute for missing suspender-buttons “ pins” 
of the sharp thorns of the honey-locust, or lit- 
tle wooden pegs whittled out with his jack- 
knife. For head-covering, home-made caps of 
coon-skin were common in winter, and for sum- 
mer hats of braided oat-straw, which every 
boy and girl knew how to make. 

So long as he remained in his father’s family 
he was necessarily subjected to these pioneer 
conditions. When he finally floated down the 
Sangamon River in his canoe to New Salem 
in 1831, there were doubtless chances for im- 
provement, for New Salem had ten or fifteen 
houses and a store; and every self-respect- 
ing young stripling, launching out into the 
world as Lincoln did, paid an intuitive tribute 
to society even in this early form, by making 
himself presentable to the utmost extent of his 
means. Butday laborin flatboat-buil+ing could 
not immediately furnish him either time or 
means for personal adornment. His opportu- 
nity probably came after the flatboat had arrived 
in New Orleans, the cargo had been sold, and 
he had received his pay. We may reasonably 
surmise that he wore a new suit of clothes 
when in June he returned by steamboat up the 
Mississippi to St. Louis, and walked thence to 
his father’s home; and this betterment in his 
dress was probably continued, as far as might 
be, when he returned to become a permanent 
citizen of New Salem, first as the clerk in Offut’s 
store, and later as one of the partners; for the 
inquisitive eyes of the country beauties who 
came to trade at his counter, or whom he saw 
at the little church gatheringson Sunday, could 
not fail to prompt an ambitious young fellow, 
early in his twenties, to such care of his person 
as he could afford. 

But circumstances also followed to moderate 
this temptation. The Clary’s Grove boys would 
not have tolerated any pronounced form of 
country dude ; the store soon failed ; the Black 
Hawk campaign gave him fresh experience in 
habits of primitive living ; and on his return 
from soldiering, the occupation of deputy sur- 
veyor compelled him to a daily routine of en- 
counter with brushwood, briars, and stones, in 
which his clothing, of whatever texture or cut, 
suffered the brunt of the battle. It is therefore 
likely that when he first went to Vandalia, as 
member of the legislature, the economy of his 
wardrobe was as remarkable as its neatness. 

Here at Vandalia he saw a convocation of 
samples of all the good clothes and good man- 
ners in the State; but this showing could not 
have been very imposing. The settlement of 
northern Illinois was scarcely begun. Chicago 
had only a population of 550, but 27 of whom 
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were voters, while two years before New Salem 
precinct alone had given Lincoln 277 votes. 
‘The lead-miners who made up the settlement 
of Galena had reached that place by ascend- 
ing the Mississippi River. The southern end 
of the State contained the bulk of its popula- 
tion, largely made up of pioneers from Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, and Kentucky, and had 
St. Louis, Missouri, for its metropolis ; though 
that city contained only six to eight thousand 
inhabitants, and did not as yet shed a very 
wide radiance of refinement in dress and man- 
ners, being more than anything else a flourish- 
ing entrepot of the western fur-trade. Society, 
therefore, as Lincoln found it at Vandalia, was, 
as afterwards at Springfield, of the make-up and 
spirit ofslave-State pioneers— Virginia customs 
and ambition modified by the tedious filtration 
through Kentucky and Indiana forests, and 
tempered by the craft and the sturdy personal 
independence taught by the use of the rifle and 
the ax. They were men generally well through 
the transition from buckskin to blue jeans, but 
not yet far on the road from blue jeans to broad- 
cloth. They valued dress and costume as a 
means, not as an end ; they looked more closely 
at the light in the eye of the neighbor or 
stranger, than at either the cut or texture of his 
garb, or the form or gesture of his salutation. 
In fact there was such an absence of need 
for fine dress, that external display, except in 
men of position and well-established reputa- 
tion, was rather regarded with suspicion. West- 
ern river commerce was just beginning a 
remarkable era of expansion and prosperity, 
fed by a constantly growing immigration ; and 
river steamboats were haunted by a class of 
gamblers expert in the various games of cards, 
who made inexperienced or careless travelers 
their easy prey. These gamblers as a rule wore 
extra good clothes—shining silk hats, fine 
broadcloth coats, sparkling diamond breast- 
pins; and they assumed all the elegance of man- 
ner compatible with their want of breeding and 
character, and the recklessness and desperation 
of their vocation. When an over-dressed indi- 
vidual appeared in a western village or com- 
munity, it was all right if the people knew him 
to be Governor A. or Judge B. or General C., 
but if his name and standing were unknown, 
public opinion was quite sure to set him down 
as some accomplished professor of draw-poker. 
_ The analysis thus far made of the surround- 
ings and probable impressions of Mr. Lincoln 
during the pioneer period, which lasted, with 
but slight modifications, from his birth in Ken- 
tucky, through the days of his boyhood and 
youth in Indiana, the trip of emigration to Illi- 
nois, his experiences at New Salem, including 
the flatboat trip to New Orleans and the Black 
Hawk campaign, and his mixed occupation as- 
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legislator at Vandalia during the winter, and 
practical surveyor of roads, farm lines, and 
town sites during the summer, covering in all 
a period of about thirty years, may seem some- 
what prolix, but is very essential because those 
experiences and surroundings formed the solid 
and enduring elements of his character. It was 
this thirty years of life among the people that 
made and kept him a man of the people— 
which gave him the characteristics expressed 
in Lowell’s poem: 


New birth of our new soil; the first American. 


Or, rather, it would be more accurate to say 
that there was an inbornqualityin the individual, 
a finer essence, a nobler spirit which absorbed 
and combined in his character the people’s 
virtues, while remaining untouched and un- 
tarnished by the people’s vices. There is the 
constant manifestation of the nobler traits, the 
steady conquest of adversity through industry, 
patience, courage, self-denial, cheerfulness, am- 
bition, and study. 

A champion wrestler among the Clary’s 
Grove boys, he did not become a braggart 
and bully. His trip to New Orleans gave him 
no allurement to cards or petty gambling. In 
his New Salem store he neither learned to chew 
tobacco nor to drink whisky. His Black Hawk 
captaincy created no craving for military titles. 
His appointment to the New Salem postmas- 
tership failed to make him a chronic office- 
seeker. His work of surveying did not convert 
him into a land speculator. Sorely harassed by 
debt, he employed no subterfuge that savored 
of repudiation, but allowed even his surveying 
instruments to be levied upon by his exacting 
creditor. He overcame his want with persis- 
tent work, and subdued his constitutional mel- 
ancholy with genial, hopeful cheerfulness. Nay, 
more, while bearing his own sore privations, he 
was constantly helpful to others. His popular- 
ity was not accidental. He was always and 
everywhere in request, because he could always 
and everywhere render a service. The idle 
crowds wanted him because he could tell a 
good story. Horse-racesand wrestling-matches 
wanted him as a just and fair umpire. The weak 
and defenseless wanted his stalwart frame and 
strong arm. Cross-roads disputants needed his 
intelligence and reading for explanation or in- 
struction. The volunteers needed him to com- 
mand them. Politicians needed his advice in 
caucus, and his speeches on the stump. Every- 
where it was actual service rendered that yielded 
him leadership and influence. 

This same clearness of apprehension, this 
same solidity of judgment, this same intuitive 
selection of that which was better and higher, 
which made him so useful to others, served 
him in directing his own career. He had read 
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law in borrowed books during the moments 
of leisure which he could find between his duties 
as legislator at Vandalia, his work of practical 
surveying, and the time necessarily devoted to 
electioneering and speech-making to secure his 
reélection to the legislature; and at the age 
of twenty-eight secured his license and moved 
from New Salem to Springfield to enter on a 
new career as a lawyer. A law had already 
been passed, largely through his own exertions, 
changing the capital of Illinois from Vandalia 
to Springfield ; and the removal of the archives 
of the State government took place in 1839. 

This removal of Lincoln’s residence from a 
village of 20 houses to a “city ” of 2500inhabi- 
tants placed him in strikingly new relations and 
necessities as to dress, manners, society, and 
politics ; and yet here again, as in the case of 
his removal from his father’s cabin to New 
Salem six years before, peculiar conditions 
rendered the transition less abrupt than would 
appear at first thought. Springfield, notwith- 
standing its greater population and prospective 
dignity as the capital, was in many respects no 
great improvement on New Salem. It had no 
public buildings ; its streets and sidewalks were 
unpaved ; its stores, in spite of all their flourish 
of advertisements, were staggering under the 
hard times of 1837-39; and general stagnation 
of business imposed a rigid economy on all 
classes. If we may credit tradition, this was 
one of the most serious crises in Lincoln’s life. 
His intimate friend, William Butler, related to 
the writer that, having attended a session of the 
legislature at Vandalia, he and Lincoln returned 
together at its close to Springfield, by the usual 
mode of horseback travel. At one of their stop- 
ping-places over night, Lincoln in one of his 
gloomy moods told Butler the story of the al- 
most hopeless prospects which lay immediately 
before him —that the session was over, his sal- 
ary all drawn, and his money all spent ; that he 
had no resources, and no work ; that he did not 
know where to turn to earn evena week’s board. 
Butler bade him be of good cheer, and without 
any formal proposition or agreement took him 
and his belongings to his own house, and do- 
mesticated him there as a permanent guest, with 
Lincoln’s tacit compliance, rather than any defi- 
nite consent. Later Lincoln shared a room and 
genial companionship, which ripened into clos- 
est intimacy, in the store of his friend Joshua F. 
Speed, all without charge or expense; and these 
brotherly offerings helped the young lawyér 
over present necessities which might otherwise 
have driven him to muscular handiwork at 
weekly or monthly wages. 

From this time onward, in daily conversa- 
tion, in argument at the bar, in political con- 
sultation and discussion, Lincoln’s life gradually 
broadened into contact and contest with the 
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leading professional minds of the growing State 
of Illinois. The man who could not pay a 
week’s board bill was twice more elected to 
the legislature, was invited to public ban- 
quets and toasted by name, became a popular 
speaker, moved in the best society of the new 
capital, made what was considered a brilliant 
marriage, grew to important party influence, 
and was sent to Congress. His congressional 
service, though restricted by the traditions of 
his district to a single term, again widened his 
influence. He became a force in the nomina- 
tion and election of General Taylor, made cam- 
paign speeches for him, not only in Illinois, 
Indiana, and Kentucky, but also in the eastern 
States; and easily maintained his position as a 
leader in politics, while rapidly growing into 
fame as a leader at the bar. 

Here we must turn back and again take up 
the analysis of his personal traits. And first as 
to dress and manners. It is a significant fact 
that the only alleged descriptions of his appear- 
ance in those early days (and they are evi- 
dently inferential rather than literal) are those 
which represent him as the tall, raw, country 
stripling in the pioneer garb in which he made 
his advent in Illinois and New Salem. And 
according to the rule that he is the best dressed 
man whose costume is the least noticeable, we 
must conclude that Lincoln’s dress was always, 
both by compulsion and choice, of that com- 
monplace respectability equally free from shab- 
biness on the one hand, and pretentious effort 
at display of gentility ontheother. We may also 
draw the same inference from the character of 
his contemporaries and associates. Stuart, Lo- 
gan, Browning, Douglas, Trumbull, Shields, 
Baker, Hardin, Peck, Davis; and a host of other 
prominent Illinoisans were his friends, compan- 
ions, opponents, rivals; and there is neither 
record nor tradition that in society, or on the 
stump, or in the local or superior courts of the 
State, there was any marked distinction or con- 
trast between him and them. Several of these 
passed through gradations of privation, fortune, 
and influence similar to his own; and if we 
would institute a closer comparison, any old 
inhabitant of Springfield could testify that his 
first law-partner, John T. Stuart, was always a 
better, and his second law-partner, Stephen T. 
Logan, always a worse dressed man than Lin- 
coln himself. The simple truth is, that with 
those men, in those days, dress was a matter of 
altogether minor consideration, and played a 
very unimportant part as the measure of a man’s 
worth or influence. Convenience and comfort, 
not display, were its ends. These early law-prac- 
titioners, who followed circuit courts from 
county to county, worrying through snow and 
mud, fording swollen streams, sleeping on cabin 
floors, could not remain fastidious about cos- 
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tume ; and the judges and juries were more im- 
pressed by the wit or argument of counsel than 
by the condition of his toilet. 

‘ And following Lincoln’s career from his con- 
gressional service onward, through the years 
when he devoted himself exclusively to law, 
through the slavery discussion provoked by the 
Nebraska bill, through the great senatorial 
campaign with Douglas, through the campaign 
of 1860, and all his presidential service at 
Washington, we find, asto dress, that he simply 
continued the habits which the conditions of 
his early life impressed upon him. Always and 
everywhere he was sufficiently well-dressed to 
command the respect of those before whom he 
appeared ; and quite as certainly he was never 
clad to that degree of fastidiouselegance which 
would have entirely satisfied the superior be- 
ing whose dictum regulates the curve of a 
trouser-leg. Standing side by side with Doug- 
las in the joint debates, or on the platform of 
the Cooper Institute under the critical eyes of 
William Cullen Bryant, who presided, or tow- 
ering before the multitude of great soldiers and 
civilians on the battlefield of Gettysburg, pro- 
nouncing hismemorable address, he suffered no 
wise in comparison as to personal appearance 
with Douglas the senator, or Bryant the poet, 
or Edward Everett the polished statesman, 
diplomat, and orator. 

If a few instances occurred where visitors 
found him in a faded dressing-gown and with 
slippers down at the heel, such incidents were 
due, not to carelessness or neglect, but to the 
fact that they had thrust themselves upon him 
at unseasonable and unexpected hours. Soalso 
there were some critics who, coming with the 
intention to find fault, could see nothing but 
awkwardness in his movements and wrinkles 
inhis clothes. In the fifteen hundred days dur- 
ing which he occupied the White House, re- 
ceiving daily visits at almost all hours, often 
from seven in the morning to midnight, from 
all classes and conditions of American citizens, 
as well as from many distinguished foreigners, 
there was never any eccentric or habitual in- 
congruity of his garb with his station. 

There, as in his father’s cabin, or New Salem, 
or Vandalia, or Springfield, the man Lincoln 
never gave a fraction of thought or a moment 
of care to any question of dress. He followed 
the ordinary fashion and wore what the tailor, 
hatter, and boot-maker made for him. And so 
clad, the humblest citizens stood in his pres+ 
ence without awe, and the highest dignitaries 
with perfect respect. The world has yet tolearn 
that General Scott, or Lord Lyons, or Bishop 
Simpson, or Prince Napoleon, or Archbishop 
Hughes, or the Comte de Paris, or Chief-jus- 
tice Taney ever felt humiliated by the dress or 
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ceremonial or private audience. The eyes of 
these men were not upon the tailor’s suit of 
broadcloth, but upon the President and the man, 
and in such a scrutiny Lincoln outranked any 
mortal who ever questioned him eye toeyein his 
long and strange career from New Salem to the 
Blue Room of the White House. 

As with his dress, so with his manner. Tem- 
pered and modified by the gravity of added 
years, and an ever-widening experience among 
varied social classes and conditions in many 
parts of the Union, it nevertheless retained to 
the last a strong impress of the essential charac- 
teristics of the frontier — simplicity, directness, 
and sincere heartiness. He never learned and 
never used meaningless or misleading conven- 
tional phrases. He would say, “I am glad to 
see you.” He would never say, “ I am charmed 
to see you.” He always greeted his visitors 
with a cordial shake of the hand and a win- 
ning look or smile, unless, as very rarely hap- 
pened, his mind was weighed down with a 
preoccupation of overwhelming care and sus- 
pense. He always listened with patience, even 
when the request of his petitioner might be frivo- 
lousor foolish. That he was fond of wit, and jest, 
and laughter, the world already knows. He gave 
others courtesy, kindness, and consideration to 
the last degree, and never by word or look as- 
sumed that he demanded them for himself. 

In saying that Lincoln never gave a thought 
to personal appearance, I must not omit to 
mention that this, like all rules, has at least one 
exception. During the month of October in 
the campaign of 1860, he received a letter from 
a little girl twelve years old, then residing at 
Westfield, New York, which he read with un- 
usual interest. How it came to be written was 
pleasantly narrated by the person who wrote 
it, and was printed in the newspapers about a 
dozen years ago. She says: 


My father, who was a stanch Republican, 
brought one day to me — who followed in his foot- 
steps and was a zealous champion of Mr. Lin- 
coln —a picture of ‘‘ Lincoln and Hamlin,” one 
of those coarse, exaggerated likenesses which it 
seems to be the fate of our long-suffering people 
to have thrust before them in such contests. You 
are familiar with Mr. Lincoln’s physiognomy, and 
remember the high forehead over those sadly pa- 
thetic eyes, the angular lower face, with the deep- 
cut lines about the mouth. As I regarded the 
picture I said to my mother: ‘‘ He would look 
better if he wore whiskers, and I mean to write 
and tell him so.” She laughingly consented, and 
IT proceeded to give him my name, age, place of 
residence, my views of his fitness for the presi- 
dency, opinion of his personal appearance, and 
that I thought it would be much improved if he 
would cultivate whiskers, adding, as an induce- 
ment, that if he would, I would try my best to 
coax my two Democratic brothers to cast their 
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votes for him. In my heart of hearts I feared 
that this rather free criticism might give offense, 
and so tried to soften the blow by assuring him 
that I thought the ‘‘ rail fence around his picture 
looked real pretty,” and ended by asking him if 
he had no time to answer my letter, to allow his 
little girl to reply for him. 


Mr. Lincoln’s heart was touched by the un- 
affected, sincere kindliness of this childish prat- 
tle, and he sent her the following equally 
genuine and sympathetic little note in reply: 


Private. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, October 19, 1860. 
Miss GRACE BEDELL: 

MY DEAR LITTLE MIss: 

Yourvery agreeable letter of the 15this received. 

I regret the necessity of saying I have no 
daughters. I have three sons — one seventeen, 
one nine, and one seven years of age. They, with 
their mother, constitute my whole family. 

As to the whiskers, having never worn any, do 
you not think people would call it a piece of silly 
affectation if I were to begin now? 

Your very sincere well-wisher, 
A. LINCOLN. 


It is probable that-he thought little of fol- 
lowing Miss Grace Bedell’s advice at the mo- 
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ment, but the suggestion tempted him to the 
experiment; and once begun, it was continued, 
and a three-months’ growth of his beard no 
doubt convinced him of her good taste. 

On his memorable journey to Washington 
in the following February, the train which bore 
him passed through Westfield, and made the 
usual stop to enable the crowd which had col- 
lected to see and hear their President-elect. 
The lady’s narrative continues: 


Mr. Lincoln made a short speech from the 
platform of the car, and concluded by saying that 
he had “‘ a little correspondent at Westfield called 
Grace Bedell, and if she were present he should 
like to see her.” I was present, but the crowd 
was so great that I had neither seen nor heard 
the speaker ; but a friend helped me forward, and 
Mr. Lincoln stepped down to the platform where 
I stood, shook hands and kissed me, saying, as 
he touched his beard, ‘‘ You see I let these 
whiskers grow for you, Grace ” ; shook my hands 
again cordially, and reéntered the cars, and that 
was the last I ever saw of this hero and martyr. 
That he did not forget me I received occasional 
assurances, though small would have been the 
wonder had I been forgotten in those dreadful 
days which followed. 


John G. Nicolay. 
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, ‘HIS is a wonder-cup in Summer’s hand. 
Somber, impenetrable, round its rim 


The fir trees bend and brood. 


The noons o’erbrim 


The windless hollow of its irised strand 

With mote-thick sun and water-breathings bland. 
Under a veil of lilies lurk and swim 
Strange shapes of presage in a twilight dim, 


Unwitting heirs of light and life’s command. 
Blind in their bondage, of no change they dream ; 

But the trees wait in grave expectancy. 

The spell fulfils, and swarms of radiant flame — 
Live jewels — above the crystal dart and gleam, 

Nor guess the sheen beneath their wings to be 

The dark and narrow regions whence they came. 


Charles G. D. Roberts. 
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XXXVII. 
DR. GUNSTONE’S DIAGNOSIS. 


» RS. BESWICK, at the 
cost of a little persis- 
tenceanda goodmany 
caresses, succeeded in 
getting the doctor 
to consent that she 
should go to the Cal- 
lenders. The risk of 
contagion she pooh- 

E poohed. She called at 
Mrs. Callender’s, and again by a little persis- 
tence succeeded in laying off her hat and sack 
and establishing herself as a volunteer nurse to 
Phillida. It seemed a case of remarkable disin- 
terestedness to the Callenders, and a case of 
unparalleled hypocrisy to Mrs. Beswick ; but 
she could not be dissuaded from staying from 
the early morning to bedtime, assuring Mrs. 
Callender that she would rather care for her 
daughter than for any one else. “ Except the 
doctor, of course,” she added. She was always 
pleased when she could contrive to mention the 
doctor ; no topic of conversation brought her so 
many pleasurable emotions. Phillida became 
fond of her, and whenever she went away was 
impatient for her return. 

Robert brought flowers every day in Mrs. 
Hilbrough’sname, and Millard called to inquire 
as often as he thought proper. The tidings 
secured on the third and fourth days indicated 
that the attack would prove a lighter one than 
that which had almost cost the life of Tommy. 
On the fifth day it was reported that Phillida 
was convalescent. Dr. Gunstone had an- 
nounced that he would come no more unless 
there should appear symptoms of temporary 
paralysis, such as sometimes follow this disease, 
or unless other complications should arise. 
Millard thought it would be more prudent and, 
so to speak, realistic, to make Mrs. Hilbrough’s 
inquiries and his own less frequent after this. 
He and Robert, therefore, called on alternate 
days. On Monday it was Mr. Millard who 
called, on Tuesday came a bunch of flowers 
and inquiries in Mrs. Hilbrough’s name. But 
Phillida’s progress was so slow that it seemed 
doubtful after some days whethershe made any 
advancement at all. The disease had quite dis- 


appeared, but strength did not return. At the 
end of a week from Dr. Gunstone’s leave-taking 
the family were in great anxiety lest there might 
besome obscure malady preyingon herstrength, 
and there was talk of taking her to some south- 
ern place to meet half-way the oncoming spring. 
But this would have drawn heavily on the fam- 
ily savings, which were likely to dwindle fast 
enough ; the appearance of diphtheria having 
vacated all the rooms in the house at a time 
when there was small hope of letting them again 
before the autumn. 

Milder measures than a trip were tried first. 
The armchair in which she sat was removed 
into the front parlor in hopes that a slight 
change of scene might be an improvement; the 
cheerful sight of milk-wagons and butcher-carts, 
the melodious cries of old clo’es buyers and sel- 
lers of “ ba-nan-i-yoes,” and the piping treble 
of girl peddlers of horse-red-deesh, were some- 
how to have a tonic effect upon her. But the 
spectacle of the rarely swept paving-stones of a 
side street in the last days of March was not 
inspiriting. Phillida had the additional discom- 
fort of involuntarily catching glimpses of her 
own pallid and despondent face in the pier-glass 
between the windows. 

As for the life of the street, it seemed to her 
to belong to a world in which she no longer had 
any stake. The shock of disillusion regarding 
faith-healing had destroyed for the time a good 
deal besides. If mistakenin one thing, she might 
bein many. However wholesome and service- 
able a critical skepticism may prove to an en- 
thusiast in the full tide of health and activity, 
to Phillida, broken in heart and hope, it was but 
another weight to sink her to the bottom. For 
now there was no longer love to look forward to, 
nor was she even able to interest herself again 
in the work that had mainly occupied her, but 
which also she had marred by her errors. Turn 
either way, she felt that she had spoiled her 
life. 

Looking out of the- window listlessly, late 
one afternoon, her attention was awakened by 
a man approaching with some cut flowers in 
his hand. She noticed with a curious interest 
that he wore a cap like the one she had re- 
marked in the hands of Millard’s valet. As he 
passed beneath the window, she distinctly rec- 
ognized Robert as the man MiHard had sent 
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to hasten the coming of the coupé, and when 
he mounted the steps she felt her pulses beat 
more quickly. 

Her mother entered presently with the 
flowers. 

“From Mrs. Hilbrough, with inquiries,” 
Mrs. Callender read from the card as she ar- 
ranged the flowers in a vase on the low marble 
table under the pier-glass. 

“Mrs. Hilbrough?” said Phillida, with a 
feeling of disappointment. “ But that was 
Charley Millard’s man.” 

‘“‘ No, that isthe man Mrs. Hilbrough has sent 
ever since you were taken ill,” said the mother. 
“ He speaks in a peculiar English way; did 
you hearhim? You ’ve got a better color this 
evening, I declare.” 

“ Mama, that is Charley’s man,” persisted 
Phillida. “I saw him at the Graydon. And 
the flowers he has brought all along are in 
Charley’s taste—just what he used to send 
me, and not anything out of Mrs. Hilbrough’s 
conservatory. Give mea sip of water, please.” 
Phillida’s color had all departed now. 

Having drunk the water, she leaned against 
her chair-back and closed her eyes. Continu- 
ous and assiduous attention from Mrs. Hil- 
brough was more than she had expected ; and 
now that the messenger was proved to be Mil- 
lard’s own man, she doubted whether there 
were not some mystery about the matter, the 
more that the flowers sent were precisely Mil- 
lard’s favorites. 

The next day Phillida sat alone looking into 
the street, as the twilight of a cloudy evening 
was falling earlier than usual, when Agatha came 
into the room to light two burners, with a no- 
tion that darkness might prove depressing to 
her sister. Phillida turned to watch the process 
of lighting the gas, as an invalid is prone to 
seek a languid diversion in the least things. 
When the gas was burning she looked out of 
the window again, and at the same moment the 
door-bell sounded. To save Sarah’s deserting 
the dinner on the range, Agatha answered it. 
Phillida, with a notion that she might have 
a chance to verify her recognition of Millard’s 
valet, kept her eyes upon the portion of the 
front steps that was visible where she sat. She 
saw Millard himself descend the steps and pass 
in front of her window. He chanced to look up, 
and his agitation was visible even from where 
she sat as he suddenly lifted his hat and bowed, 
and then hurried away. 

The night that followed was a restless one, 
and it was evident in the morning that Dr. 
Gunstone must be called again. Mrs. Callen- 
der found Phillida so .weak that she hesitated 
to speak to her of a note she had received in 
the morning mail. It might do.good, it might 
do harm, to let her know its contents. Agatha 
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was consulted, and she turned the scale of Mrs. 
Callender’s decision. 

“ Phillida dear,” said the mother, “I don’t 
know whether I ought to mention it to you or 
not. You are very weak this morning. But 
Charley Millard has asked for permission to 
make a brief call. Could you bear to see him?” 

Phillida’s face showed her deeply moved. Af- 
ter a pause and a struggle she said: “ Charley 
is sorry for me, that is all. He thinks I may die, 
and he feels grateful for my attention to his 
aunt. But if he had to begin over again he 
would never fall in love with me.” 

“You don’t know that, Phillida. You are 
depressed ; you underestimate yourself.” 

“With his advantages he could take his 
choice, almost,” said Phillida. “ It’s very manly 
of him to beso constant to an unfortunate and 
broken-hearted person like me. But I will not 
have him marry me out of pity.” 

“TI ’m afraid you are depressed by your 
weakness. I don’t think you ought to refuse 
to see him if you feel able,” said the mother. 

“T am not able to see him. It is easier to 
refuse in this way than after I have been made 
ill by too much feeling. I am not going to 


subject Charley to the mortification of taking 

into his circle a wife that will be always remem- 

bered as — as asort of quack-doctor.” 
Saying this, Phillida broke down and wept. 


When Agatha heard of her decision she came 
in and scolded her sister roundly for a goose. 
This made Phillida weep again; but there was 
a firmness of will at the base of her character 
that held her determination unchanged. About 
an hour later she begged her mother to write 
the answer at her dictation. It read: 

“ Miss Callender wishes me to say that she 
is not able to bear an interview. With the ut- 
most respect for Mr. Millard and with a grate- 
ful appreciation of his kind attention during her 
illness, she feels sure that it is better not to re- 
new their acquaintance.” 

After this letter wassent off Phillida’sstrength 
began to fail, and the mother and sister were 
thrown into consternation. In the afternoon 
Dr. Gunstone came again, -He listened to the 
heart, he examined the lungs, he made inquisi- 
tion for symptoms, and paused baffled. The old 
doctor understood the mind-cure perfectly ; 
balked in his search for physical causes he said 
to Mrs. Callender: 

“ Perhaps if I could speak with Miss Callen- 
der alone a few moments it might be better.” 

“T have no secrets from mama,” protested 
Phillida. 

“ That ’s right, my child,” said Dr. Gunstone, 
gravely ; “ but you can talk with more freedom 
to one person than to two. I want to see 
your mother alone, also, when I have talked 
with you.” 
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Mrs. Callender retired, and the doctor for 
a minute kept up a simulation of physical ex- 
amination in order to wear away the restraint 
which Phillida might feel at being abruptly 
left for a confidential conversation with her 
physician. 

“JT ’m afraid you don’t try to get well, Miss 
Callender,” he said. 

“ Does trying make any difference?” de- 
manded Phillida. 

“ Yes, to be sure; that ’s the way that the 
mesmerists and magnetizers and the new faith- 
cure people work their cures, largely. They 
enlist the will, and they do some good. They 
often help chronic invalids whom the doctors 
have failed to benefit.” 

Dr. Gunstone had his hand on Phillida’s 
wrist, and he could not conjecture why her 
pulse increased rapidly at this point in the con- 
versation. But he went on: 

“ Have you really fried to get well? Have 
you wanted to get well as soon as possible ?” 

“On mama’s account I ought to wish to get 
well,” she said. 

“ But you are young and you have much 
happiness before you. Don’t you wish to get 
well on your own account ?” 

Phillida shook her head despondently. 

“ Now, my child, I am an old man and your 
doctor. May I ask whether you are engaged 
to be married ?” 

“ No, doctor, I am not,” said Phillida, try- 
ing to conjecture why he asked this question. 

“ Have you been engaged ?” 

“ Ves,” said Phillida. 

“ And the engagement was broken off ?” 

“Vos.” 

“ Recently ?” 

“Yes, rather recently. This last winter.” 

“ Now, tell me as your doctor whether or 
not the circumstances connected with that in- 
terruption of your love-affair have depressed 
you, have made you not care much about 
living ?” 

Phillida’s “ I suppose they have” was almost 
inaudible. 

“Now, my child, you must not let these 
things weigh upon you. The world will not al- 
ways look dark. Try to see it more lightly. I 
think you must go away. You must have a 
change of scene, and you must see people. I 
will find your mother. Good morning, Miss 
Callender.” 

And with that the doctor shook hands in his 
half-sympathetic, half-reserved manner, and 
Went out into the hall. 

Mrs. Callender, who was waiting at the top 
of the stairs, came down and encountered him. 

“ May I see you alone a moment ?” said 
the doctor, looking at his watch, which always 
seemed to go too fast to please him. ' 
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Mrs. Callender led the way to the basement 
dining-room below, beckoning Agatha, who 
sat there, to go up to her sister. 

“ Mrs. Callender, there is in your daughter’s 
case an interrupted love-affair which is depress- 
ing her health, and°which may cut short her 
life. Do you think that the engagement is 
broken off for all time, or is it but a tiff?” 

“T hardly know, doctor. My daughter is a 
peculiar person; she is very good, but with 
ideas of her own. We hardly understand the 
cause of the disagreement, or why she still 
refuses to see the young man.” 

“ Has the young man shown any interest in 
Miss Callender since the engagement ceased ? ” 

“ He has called hereseveral times during her 
sickness to inquire, and hesent a note this morn- 
ing asking to see her. She has declined to see 
him, while expressing a great esteem for him.” 

“ That ’s bad. You do not regard him as 
an objectionable person ? ” 

“Oh, no; quite the contrary.” 

“It is my opinion that Miss Callender’s re- 
covery may depend on the renewal of that en- 
gagement. If that is out of the question,— and 
it is a delicate matter to deal with, especially as 
the obstacle is in her own feelings,—she must 
have travel. She ought to have change of 
scene, and she ought to meet people. Take 
her south, or north, or east, or west —to Europe 
or anywhere else, so as to be rid of local as- 
sociations, and to see as many*new things 
and people as possible. Good morning, Mrs. 
Callender.” 

Having said this, the old doctor mounted 
the basement stairs too nimbly for Mrs. Cal- 
lenderto keep up with him. When shereached 
the top he had already closed the front door, 
and a moment later the wheels of his barouche 
were rattling violently over the irregular pave- 
ment that lay between the Callender house 
and Third Avenue. 

To take Phillida away — that was the hard 
problem the doctor had given to Mrs. Callen- 
der. For with the love-affair the mother might 
not meddle with any prospect of success. But 
the formidable barrier to a journey was the 
expense. 

“ Where would you like to go, Phillida?” 
said her mother. 

“To Siam. I ’d like to see the objects and 
people I saw when I was a child, when papa 
was with us, and when it was easy to believe 
that everything that happened was for the best. 
It would be about as easy for us to go to Siam 
as anywhere else, for we have n’t the money to 
spare to go anywhere. I sit and dream of the 
old house, and the yellow people, and the plea- 
sure of being a child, and the comfort of believ- 
ing. Iam tired to death ofthis great, thinking, 
pushing, western world, with its restlessness and 
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its unbelief. If I were in the East I could be- 
lieve and hope, and not worry about what 
Philip calls ‘the immensities. 


,” 


XXXVIII. 
PHILIP’S CONFESSION. 


Ir was evident that something must be done 
speedily to save Phillida from a decline that 
might end in death, or from that chronic in- 
validism which is almost worse. All sorts of 
places were thought of, but the destination was 
at last narrowed down to the vicinity of Hamp- 
ton Roads, as the utmost limit that any prudent 
expenditure would allow the Callenders to ven- 
ture upon. Even this would cost what ordinary 
caution forbade them to spend, and Phillida held 
out stoutly against any trip until the solicitude of 
her mother and sister bore down all objections. 

Not long after Dr. Gunstone’s visit Mrs. Cal- 
lender received a letter from Mrs. Hilbrough 
expressing solicitude about Phillida, and re- 
gretting that her husband’s horror of diph- 
theria still prevented her from calling. She 
continued : 

“ T very much wish to dosomething by which 
I can show my love for Phillida. Won’t you let 
me bear the expense of a trip southward, if you 
think that will do good? If you feel any deli- 
cacy about it, consider it a loan to be paid when- 
ever it shall be convenient; but it would give 
me great happiness if I might be allowed to do 
this little act of affection.” 

Mrs. Callender showed the note to Phillida. 
“It would save our selling the bonds,” she 
said ; “ but I do not like to go in debt, and of 
course we would repay it by degrees.” 

“Tt is a trifle to her,” said Phillida, “and I 
think we might accept two hundred dollars or 
more as a loan, to be repaid.” 

“Well, if you think so, Phillida; but I do 
hate to be in debt.” 

Phillida sat thinking for a minute. Then her 
pale face colored. 

“ Did the letter come by mail ? ” she asked. 

Mrs. Callender examined the envelope. “I 
thought it came from the postman, but there 
is no postmark. Sarah brought it to me.” 

“Suppose you ask Sarah to come up,” said 
Phillida. 

On Sarah’s arrival Phillida asked her who 
brought this letter. 

“ It wuz that young man with the short side- 
whiskers just under his ears, and a cap that ’s 
got a front before and another one behind, so ’t 
I don’t see for the life of me how he gets it on 
right side before.” 

“ The man that brought flowers when I was 
sick ?” 

“ That very same, miss.” —_. 


“All right, Sarah. That ‘Il do.” Then 
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when Sarah had gone Phillida leaned her head 
back, and said: 

“It won’t do, mother. We can’t accept it.” 

It was a tedious week after Dr. Gunstone’s 
last visit before a trip was finally determined 
on and a destination selected, and Mrs. Cal- 
lender, who had a genius for thoroughness, 
demanded yet another week in which to get 
ready. Phillida meanwhile sat wearily waiting 
for to-morrow to follow to-day. 

“ Mother,” she said one day, rousing her- 
self from a reverie, “‘ what a good fellow Cousin 
Philip is, after all! I used to feel a certain 
dislike for what seemed to me irresolution and 
inactivity in him. But ever since I was taken 
sick he has been just like a brother to me.” 

“ He has taken charge of us,” said Mrs. Cal- 
lender. ‘“ He has inquired about board for us 
at Hampton, and he has worked out all the 
routes by rail and steamboat.” 

Philip’s kindness to his aunt’s family was 
originally self-moved, but as Phillida conva- 
lesced his mother contrived to send him with 
messages to her, and even suggested to him 
that his company would be cheering to his 
cousin. Philip sat and chatted with her an hour 
every day; but the exercise did not raise his 
spirits in the least.: For his mother frequently 
hinted that if he had courage he would be 
more prompt to avail himself of his opportu- 
nities in life. Philip could have no doubt as to 
what his mother meant by opportunities in life, 
and he knew better than any one else that he 
was prone to waste his haymaking sunshine in 
timid procrastinations. But how to make love 
to Phillida? How offer his odd personality to 
such a woman as she? His mother’s severe 
hints about young men who could not pluck 
ripe fruit hanging ready to their hand spurred 
him, but whenever he was in Phillida’s pres- 
ence something of preoccupation in her men- 
tal attitude held him back from tender words. 
He thought himself a little ridiculous, and 
when he tried to imagine himself making love 
he thought that he would be ten times more 
absurd. If he could have got into his favorite 
position in an armchair, and could have stead- 
ied his nerves by synchronous smoking, as he 
was accustomed to do whenever he had any em- 


‘barrassing business matters to settle, he might 


have succeeded in expressing to Phillida the 
smoldering passion that made life a bitterness 
not to be sweetened even by Caxton imprints 
and Bedford-bound John Smiths of 1624. 

He always knew that if he should ever suc- 
ceed in letting Phillida know of his affection 
it would be by a sudden charge made before 
his diffidence could rally to oppose him. He 
had once or twice in his life done bold things 
by catching his dilatory temper napping. With 
this idea he went every day to call on Phillida, 
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hoping that a fit of desperation might carry him 
at a bound over the barrier. At first he looked 
for some very favorable opportunity, but after 
several visits he would have been willing to ac- 
cept one that offered the least encouragement. 

There were but a few days left before Phil- 
lida’s departure southward, and if he should 
allow her to escape he would incur the bitter 
reproaches of his own conscience, and, what 
seemed even worse, the serious disapproval of 
Mrs. Gouverneur. 

Phillida and her mother were to leave on 
Friday afternoon by the Congressional Limited 
for Baltimore, and to take boat down the bay 
on Saturday. Philip had arranged it all. It 
was now Tuesday, and the time for “ improv- 
ing his opportunity in life” was short. On this 
Tuesday afternoon he talked an hour to Phil- 
lida, but he could not possibly cause the con- 
versation to swing around so as to be able, even 
with considerable violence, to make the tran- 
sition he desired. He first let her lead, and she 
talked to him about the East and the queer 
ways of the yellow Mongolians she remem- 
bered. These memories of early childhood, in 
the blessed period when care and responsibil- 
ity had not yet disturbed the spirit’s freedom, 
brought her a certain relief from gnawing re- 
flections. When she grew tired it was his turn 
to lead, and he soon slipped into his old grooves 
and entertained her with stories of the marvel- 
ous prices fetched by Mazarin Bibles, and with 
accounts of people who had discovered “ four- 
teeners” in out-of-the-way places, and such like 
lore of the old book-shop. All the time he was 
tormented by a despairing under-thought that 
iove-making was just as far from book-collect- 
ing as it was from Phillida’s Oriental memories. 
At length the under-thought suppressed the 
upper ones, and he paused and looked out of 
the window and drew his small form down on 
the chair, assuming his favorite attitude, while 
he supported his right elbow with his left hand 
and absent-mindedly held the fingers of the 
right hand near his lips as though to support 
an imaginary cigar. 

“ Philip,” said the invalid, embarrassed by 
the silence, “ I envy you yourinterest in books.” 

“You do?” Philipmoved his right hand as 
he might have done in removing his cigar from 
the mouth, and turned to Phillida. “ Why?” 

“ It saves you from being crushed by the im- 
mensities, as youcallthem. I supposeit hascon- 
soled youin many atrouble, and no doubtit has 
kept you from the miseries of falling in love.” 

She laid her thin hand on the arm of her 
chair as she spoke. 

“Kept me from falling in love,” gasped 
Philip, aware that his now-or-never had ar- 
rived. “ How do you know that?” 

“T never heard that you were in love with 
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anybody. Excuse me if I have trodden on for- 
bidden ground.” 

“T neverloved but one woman, and I’m such 
a coward that I never had the courage to tell 
her,” he said abruptly, at the same time restor- 
ing his imaginary cigar to his mouth. 

“ That ’s a pity,” she said. 

“ What a figure I ’d cut as a lover! Little, 
lank, nervous, eccentric in manner, peculiar in 
my opinions, lacking resolution to undertake 
anything worth while, frittering away-my time 
in gathering rare books — what woman would 
think of me?” 

“ Philip, you have many excellent qualities, 
and I would n’t wonder if marriage would be 
good for you,” said Phillida, in that motherly 
tone that only a young woman can assume 
easily. 

“You ’d laugh at me as long as you live if 
I should tell you whom I have dared to love 
without ever daring to confess.” His face was 
averted as he said this. 

“ You poor fellow,” said Phillida, “ you are 
always doubtful of yourself. Come, I think you 
had better tell me; maybe I can encourage 
you, and it will give me something to think 
about and keep away thoughts that I don’t 
wish to think.” 

Philip drew a long breath, and then said 
slowly and with a firm voice, but with his eyes 
on the window-fastenings : 

“The woman I love and have loved for a 
long time is my Cousin Phillida.” 

“ You are joking, Philip,” said Phillida ; but 
her voice died as she spoke. 

“ Yes,” said Philip, in his old desponding 
tone, “ I knew it would seem ridiculous to you. 
That ’s why I never spoke of it before.” 

He looked out of the window in silence, 
and presently became aware that Phillida was 
weeping. 

“O God, let me die!” she murmured in a 
broken voice. “1 am doomed to work only 
misery in the world. Is n’t it enough to have 
blighted the happiness of Charley, whom I 
loved, and still love in spite of myself? Must 
I also plunge Philip into misery, who has been 
more than a brother to me? If I could only 
die and escape from this wretched life before I 
do any further harm.” 

“T am sorry that I said anything, Phillida. 
Forget it. Forget it, please,” he said in an 
alarmed voice, rising as he spoke. 

“ Cousin,” said Phillida, “ you are the best 
friend I have. But you must not love me. 
There is nothing left for me— nothing, but to 
die. Good-by.” 

That evening Philip did not appear at din- 
ner, and his mother sent to inquire the reason. 

“Mr. Philip says he has a headache, and will 
not come down,” said the maid on her return. 
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After dinner the mother sought his room 
with a cup of coffee and a bit of toast. Philip 
was lying on the lounge in his book-room with 
the gas turned low. 

“What ’s the matter, Philip? Is your throat 
sore? Are there any signs of diphtheria ?” 
demanded his mother, anxiously. 

“ No; I am all right. A little out of sorts. 
Only just let me be quiet.” 

“ Has anything gone wrong ?” 

“ Nothing more than common.” 

“« Something has worried you. Now, Philip, 
I can see plainly that you are worrying about 
Phillida. Why don’t you speak your mind if 
you care for her, and have it over with ?” 

“It is over with, mother,” said Philip. 

“ And she refused you?” said Mrs. Gouver- 
neur, with rising indignation, for she thought 
it rather a descent for Philip to offer himself to 
Phillida or to anybody else. 

“ No, she did n’t refuse me. I did n’t for- 
mally offer myself. But I let her know how I 
felt towards her. She ’ll never accept me.” 

“« Maybe she will,” said the mother. “Girls 
don’t like to accept at the first hint.” 

“ No; she was kind and even affectionate 
with me, and broke her heart over my confes- 
sion that I loved her, so that I’m afraid I have 
done her a great deal of harm.” 

“ How do you know she will never accept 
you, you faint-hearted boy ?” 

“ She let me see her whole heart. She loves 
Charley Millard as much as ever, but, I think, 
for some reason she does n’t expect or wish a 
renewal of the engagement. She called me the 
best friend she had in the world next to Charley 
Millard. ‘That ’s an end of it. A good deal 
more of an end of it than a flat refusal might 
have been.” 

“She ’s a foolish and perverse girl, who has 
compromised her family and ruined her own 
prospects,” said Mrs. Gouverneur. “ Youraunt 
told me to-day that Dr. Gunstone thinks she 
is going to die of her disappointment about 
Charley unless the engagement can be re- 
newed. But Phillida has determined not to 
allow a renewal of it. She ’s always doing 
something foolish. Now, eat a little dinner, 
or take your coffee, at least.” 

“ Leave the things here, mother. 
I ’ll eat after a while.” 

Half an hour later Mrs. Gouverneur, uneasy 
regarding Philip, returned to his library to find 
the food as she had left it. 

On inquiry she learned that Philip had just 
gone out. Whither and for what purpose he 
had sallied forth dinnerless she could not divine, 
and the strangeness of his action did not re- 
assure her. She was on the point of speaking 
to her husband about it, but he had so little 
in common with Philip, and was of a temper so 
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fixed and stolid, that his advice would not have 
availed anything. It never did avail anything 
certainly in the first hour or two after dinner. 


XXXIX. 


PHILIP IMPROVES AN OPPORTUNITY. 


THE intimacy between Millard and Philip 
Gouverneur had long languished. Philip was 
naturally critical of Charley after he became 
the accepted lover of Phillida, and their rela- 
tions were not bettered by the breaking off of 
the engagement. Phillida’s cousin felt that he 
owed it to her not to seem to condemn her in 
the matter by a too great intimacy with the 
lover who had jilted or been jilted by her, 
nobody could tell which, not even the pair 
themselves. Moreover Philip had for years 
taken a faint pleasure in considering himself 
as a possible suitor to Phillida. He found the 
enjoyment of a solitary cigar enhanced by his 
ruminations regarding the possibilities of a life 
glorified —no weaker word could express his 
thought — by the companionship of Phillida, 
little as he had ever hoped for such a culmina- 
tion of his wishes. But this love for Phillida 
served to complicate his relations with Millard. 
So that it had now been long since he had vis- 
ited the Graydon. Nevertheless on this even- 
ing of his sudden and dinnerless departure from 
home the night clerk remembered him and let 
him go up to Apartment 79 without the cere- 
mony of sending his card. 

Millard, who was writing, received Philip 
with some surprise and a curiosity mixed with 
solicitude regarding the purpose of his call. 
But he put up his pen and spoke with some- 
thing of the old cordial manner that had won 
the heart of Gouverneur some years before. 

“I’m glad to see you again, Philip. I be- 
gan to think you were not coming any more. 
Sit down,” said Millard. “ How is book-col- 
lecting ? Anything startling lately ?” headded 
by way of launching the talk, as he usually did, 
on the favorite subject of his companion. 

“ No, no,” said Philip, seating himself. 

“I ’ve not seen much of you lately, any- 
where,” said Millard, making a new start. 
“ But that is my fault. I ’ve pretty much cut 
general society this spring, and I think for good. 
I ’ve been busy and tired, and, to tell the truth, 
I don’t care for society much any more, You 
still go out a good deal. Is there anything 
interesting ?” 

“ Oh, no,” said Gouverneur. 

Seeing that Philip was preoccupied and that 
all attempts to give him direction and set him 
in motion were likely to prove futile, Charley 
concluded to let him start himself in whatever 
direction his mood might lead him. He did this 
the more readily that he himself found talking 
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hard work in his present mood. But by way 
of facilitating the start, Millard held out to 
Philip a bronze tray containing some cigars. 

“ No, thank you, Charley. I don’t feel like 
smoking.” > 

To Millard’s mind nothing could have been 
more ominous than for Philip Gouverneur to 
refuse to smoke. 

“T suppose I might as well begin at once,” 
said Philip. “If I wait I never shall get the 
courage to say what I want to say. I ought 
to have waited till morning, but if I once put 
off a good resolution it is never carried out. 
So I came down here on a rush, Charley, re- 
solved not to give myself time to think what 
a piece of impertinent impudence I was going 
to be guilty of.” Then after a pause he said: 
“If you turn me out of the apartment neck 
and heels, I sha’n’t be surprised.” 

“ Pshaw, Philip, you excite my curiosity,” said 
Millard, trying to smile, but yet a little aghast at 
seeing his old friend in this unusual mood, and 
divining that the subject would be disagreeable. 

“T come to speak about Phillida,” said 
Philip. 

Ever since Millard’s hopes had received 
their quietus from Mrs. Callender’s note in 
which Phillida declined to receive a visit from 
him, he had recognized the necessity for get- 
ting Phillida out of his mind if he were ever 
again to have any sane contentment in life. 
If Phillida did not any longer care for him, it 
would be unmanly for him to continue brood- 
ing over the past. But he found that exhort- 
ing himself te manliness would not cure a 
heartache, There was nothing he could have 
dreaded so much at this time as a conversa- 
tion about Phillida, and of all people he most 
disliked to speak of her with Philip Gouver- 
neur. He made no reply at all to Philip’s blunt 
statement of the subject on which he proposed 
to converse. But Gouverneur was too much 
absorbed in holding himself to his plan of ac- 
tion to take note of his companion’s lack of 
responsiveness. 

“IT want to ask whether you still love her 
or not, Charley,” said Philip, with a directness 
that seemed brutal, his eyes fixed on the wall. 

“ T have no claims upon her,” said Millard, 
“if that is what you want to know.” 

__ “That isn’t what I want to know. I asked 
if you still loved her ? ” 

_“T don’t know whether even you have a 
right to ask that question,” said Millard with 
manifest annoyance. 

“ I am her cousin,” said Philip, looking up 
at Millard with eyes strangely unsteady and 
furtive, 

“ If there were any charge that I had wronged 
her, you, as her cousin, might have a right to 


inquire,” said Millard, who fancied that Gouv- 
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erneur had a personal end in making the in- 
quiry, and who at any rate did not care to 
be known as a discarded and broken-hearted 
lover. “I ‘ll tell you plainly that it is a sub- 
ject on which I don’t wish to speak with any- 
body. Besides, it ’s hardly fair to come to me 
as Phillida’s cousin, when there is reason to be- 
lieve your feelings towards her are more than 
cousinly. I have no claims on Phillida, no ex- 
pectation of a renewal of our engagement, and 
I certainly have no complaint to make of her. 
Nobody has any right to inquire further.” 

Charley Millard got up and walked the floor 
in excitement as he said this. 

“You ’re plaguey cross, Charley. I never 
saw you so impolite before. Did n’t know 
you could be. I suppose you ’re right, by Jupi- 
ter! I went too straight at the mark, and you 
had a right to resent it. But I had to go atit 
like a man having a tooth pulled, for fear I’d 
back out at the last moment.” 

There wasa ten-seconds’ pause, during which 
Millard sat down. Then Philip spoke again: 

“T know, Charley; you have misunder- 
stood. You think I wish to get a disclaimer 
that will clear the way for me. Charley,”— 
Philip spoke now in voice low and just a little 
husky,— “if I loved Phillida, and believed she 
could love me, do you think I ’d wait to ask 
your permission ? If I wished to marry her, and 
she loved me, I would n’t ask any man’s per- 
mission! And I came here not in my own in- 
terest, nor in your interest either. I am here 
only for Phillida’s sake, and as her cousin, and 
I want to know whether you love her ?” 

“If you want me to do anything for her, I 
am ready. That is all I ought to be required 
to say,” said Millard, softened by Philip’s evi- 
dent emotion, but bent on not betraying his 
own feelings. 

“I suppose that means that you don’t care 
for her,” said Gouverneur. Then he went on, 
still staring at the wall: “ Well, that ’s an end 
of it. What an idiot she has been! She has 
thrown you over, and alienated your affections, 
and made herself the talk of the streets. You 
would n’t think such a fine-looking woman 
could make herself so utterly ridiculous. She 
is a mortification to her relations, and—” 

“ Now, Philip, stop,” said Millard, with heat. 
“You are in my house. No man shall say a 
word against that woman in my hearing while I 
live. I tell you that even her mistakes are noble. 
If her relatives are ashamed of such as she is, I 
am sorry for her relatives.” Mullard made an 
effort to say more, but his utterance waschoked. 

Philip laughed a sardonic little laugh. 

“ Charley, before God, I was not sincere in 
a word I said against Phillida. I lied with de- 
liberate purpose. Now I know that you love 
her. That ’s what I wanted to find out. I only 
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denounced her to get at your feelings. You 
would n’t tell me; I had to resort to a ruse.” 

“Do you think it—do you think it ’s the 
thing to pry into my feelings?” said Millard, 
still speaking hotly. 

“ Yes, I do, under the circumstances. In 
return I ‘ll tell you something worth your lis- 
tening to, if you ‘Il only cool off enough to 
hear it.” 

Millard’s curiosity was excited by this, but 
he made no reply; he only sat still with Philip’s 
eyes fixed upon him. 

“ Phillida loves you,” said Philip. 

Millard looked steadily at the smallish fig- 
ure of his old friend, not shrunken into the 
chair as usual now, but sitting upright and 
looking straight at him with a strange look he 
had never seen before. 

“ Philip,” he said softly, “ how do you know 
this? Tell me, for God’s sake!” 

“T must not betray confidence,” said Philip. 
“ You know me, your friend and Phillida’s. I 
am here to-night — I might say heart-broken, 
I can hardly say disappointed. I don’t blame 
Phillida for not caring for me except asa cousin, 
or for preferring you. On the whole, if I were 
in her place I’d do the same, by George!” 

Philip laughed again, that little laugh which 
pained his friend. 

“Why did you come to tell me this, Philip ?” 
Millard was sitting now with his elbows on the 
table, and the fingers of his right hand support- 
ing his cheek, as he regarded Philip steadily. 

“Well, if one cannot contrive to do what 
one wants, he should, I suppose, do the second 
best thing. The only thing for me to do— 
the thing that it ’ll be a comfort for me to look 
back on —is to render Phillida some service. 
In short, to save her life and make her happy.” 

“ How do you propose to do that ?” asked 
Millard. 

“T ’ve already done it, old fellow,” said 
Philip, with a mixture of triumph and regret 
in his voice. “Dr. Gunstone said to Aunt 
Callender, after talking with Phillida, that un- 
less her engagement with you were renewed 
she would probably not recover. I would n’t 
have told you this for the world if I had found 
you did n’t love her. She ’d better die now 
than marry you and discover that you married 
her from pity.” . 

Millard went to his desk and took out the 
note from Mrs. Callender in which Phillida had 
refused to see him. He handed it to Philip. 

“ T got that last week, and it seemed final,” 
he said huskily. “ I have found life almost more 
than I could carry since, Philip.” 

Philip read the note, and then returned it to 
Millard. 

“ That ’s some of her confounded scruples,” 
he said, “She told me that she had ruined 
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your life. She thinks you wish to marry her 
from pity, and she ’d rather die like a brave 
girl than consent to that. But she loves you 
and nobody else.” 

“‘T wish I were sure of it,” said Millard. 

Philip sat a good while silent. 

“ Charley,” he said, “ the end I have in view 
justifies the breach of confidence, I hope. | 
have the assurance of her feelings towards you 
from her own lips, and that not many hours 
ago. She would have died rather than have 
told me had she thought it possible I would 
tell you. And I would have died rather than 
have betrayed her if I had n’t believed your 
feelings towards her unchanged.” 

Saying this, he helped himself to a cigar 
from the tray on the table, and lighted it, and 
then rose to leave. 

“What can I do, Philip? I seem abso- 
lutely shut out from making any further ad- 
vances by this note.” 

“You must n’t expect any further aid or 
advice from me. I ’ve done all you can ex- 
pect,” said Gouverneur. “Good-by.” 

And without shaking hands he went out of 
the door into the main hall. Millard followed 
him and, asthey reached the elevator, said with 
emotion : 

“ Philip, you have done one of the bravest 
acts ever done.” 

“ Pshaw ! Charley,” said Philip, half-peev- 
ishly and looking over his shoulder at his com- 
panion as he pressed the button, “don’t put 
any heroics on it. There is n’t enough of me 
to play such a part. Such talk makes me feel 
myself more ridiculous than ever.” 


XL. 
THE RESTORATION. 


How many scores of devices for securing 
a conversation with Phillida Millard hit upon 
during the night that followed Gouverneur’s 
visit he could not have told. He planned let- 
ters to her in a dozen different veins, and re- 
jected them all. He thought of appealing to 
Mrs. Callender once more, but could not con- 
ceive of Mrs. Callender’s overruling Phillida. 
His mind perpetually reverted to Agatha. If 
only he might gain her coéperation! And yet this 
notion of securing the assistance of a younger 
sister had an air of intrigue that he did not like. 

About nine o’clock the next morning there 
was handed to Mrs. Callender a note from Mil- 
lard inclosing an unsealed note which Mr. Mil- 
lard desired Mrs. Callender, if she saw fit, to 
hand to Miss Agatha. Mrs. Callender gave tt 
to Agatha without opening it. 


AGATHA: I wrote to your mother the other 
day, begging permission to call on your sister, and 
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received a reply expressing Miss Callender’s de- 
sire to avoid an interview. ‘That ought to have 
put an end to my hope of securing your sister’s 
forgiveness, and for a while it did. But on reflec- 
tion I am led to believe that her decision was 
based not on a lack of affection for me but on 
a wrong notion of my feeling towards her. She 
probably believes that I am actuated by gratitude 
for her attention to my relatives, or by pity for 
her sufferings as an invalid. She holds certain 
other erroneous notions on the subject, I think. 
| give you the assurance with all the solemnity 
possible that my devotion to her is greater to-day 
than ever. Her affection is absolutely indispen- 
sable to my happiness. I will undertake to con- 
vince her of this if I am once permitted to speak 
to her. Now if you think that she would be the 
better for a renewal of our old relations, will you 
not contrive in some way that I may see her this 
afternoon at three o’clock, at which hour I shall 
present myself at your door? 

I hope your mother will pardon my writing to 
you; persuasion exerted by a sister has less the 
air of authority than that of a parent. I leave you 
to show this letter or not at your own discretion, 
and I put into your hands my whole future wel- 
fare, and, what is of a thousand times greater im- 
portance in your eyes and in mine, Phillida’s 
happiness. Whatever may be your feelings to- 
wards me, I know that Phillida can count on your 
entire devotion to her interests. 


CHARLEY. 
The only thing that seemed to Millard a lit- 


tle insincere about this rather stiff note was the 
reason assigned for writing to Agatha. Her 
persuasions, as Millard well knew, did not have 
less of authority about them than her mother’s. 
But this polite sincerity on a minor point he 
had not seen how to avoid in a letter that ought 
to be shown to Mrs. Callender. 

Agatha gave her mother the note to read, 

telling her, however, in advance that she pro- 
posed to manage the case herself. Mrs. Cal- 
lender was full of all manner of anxieties at 
having so difficult a matter left to one so im- 
petuous as Agatha. For herself she could not 
see just what was to be done, and two or three 
times she endeavored to persuade Agatha to 
let her consult Phillida about it. A consulta- 
tion with Phillida had been her resort in diffi- 
culties ever since the death of her husband. 
But Agatha reminded her that Mr. Millard had 
intrusted the matter to her own keeping, and 
expressed her determination not to have any 
more of Phillida’s nonsense. 
_ Phillida observed that Agatha was not giv- 
Ing as much attention to preparations for the 
journey as she expected her to. Nor could 
Phillida understand why the parlor must be 
swept again before their departure, seeing it 
would be snowed under with dust when they 
got back. But Agatha put everything in per- 
lect order, and then insisted on dtessing her 
sister with a little more pains than usual. 
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“ T should n’t wonder if Mrs. Hilbrough calls 
this afternoon,” said the young hypocrite. “ Be- 
sides, I think it is good for an invalid to be 
dressed up a little —just a little fixed up. It 
makes a person think of getting well, and that 
does good, you know.” 

Agatha refrained from the allusion to faith 
cure that rose to her lips, and, finding that Phil- 
lida was growing curious, she turned to a new 
subject. 

“ Did mama tell you what Miss Bowyer says 
about your case, Philly ?” 

“Ney” 

“ Mrs. Beswick told mama that she had it 
from Mr. Martin. Miss Bowyer told Mr. Mar- 
tin the other day that she knew you would get 
well because she had been giving you absent 
treatment without your knowledge or consent. 
Did n’t you feel her pulling you into harmony 
with the odylic emanations of the universe ?” 

Phillida smiled a little, and Agatha insisted 
on helping her to creep into the parlor. She 
said she could not pack the,trunk with Philly 
looking on. But when she got her sister into 
the parlor she did not seem to care to go back 
to the trunks. 

The door-bell rang at three, and Agatha met 
Charley in the hall. 

“ She does n’t know a word of your coming,” 
said Agatha ina low voice. “I will go and tell her, 
to break the shock, and then bring you right in.” 

She left Millard standing by the hat-table 
while she went in. 

“ Phillida, who do you think has come to see 
you? It’s Charley Millard. I took the liberty 
of telling him you ’d see him for a short time.” 

Then she added in a whisper, “ Poor fellow, 
he seems to feel so bad!” 

Saying this, she set a chair for him, and with- 
out giving Phillida time to recover from a con- 
fused rush of thought and feeling she returned 
to the hall saying, “ Come right in, Charley.” 

To take off the edge, as she afterward ex- 
pressed it, she sat for three minutes with them, 
talking chaff with Millard ; and when she had 
set the conversation going about indifferent 
things, she remembered something that had 
to be done. in the kitchen, and was instantly 
gone down-stairs. 

The conversation ran by its own momentum 
for a while after Agatha’s departure, and then 
it flagged. 

“You ’re going away,” said Millard after a 
pause. 

“ Vos.” 

“1 know it is rude for me to call without 
permission, but I could n’t bear that you should 
leave until I had asked your forgiveness for 
things that I can never forgive myself for.” 

Phillida looked down a moment in agita- 
tion, and then said, “I have nothing to for- 
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give. The fault was all on my side. I have 
been very foolish.” 

“ T would n’t quarrel with you for the world,” 
said Millard, ‘but the fault was mine. What 
is an error of judgment in a person of your 
noble unselfishness! Fool that I was, not to be 
glad to bear a little reproach for such a person 
as you are!” 

To Phillida the world suddenly changed 
color while Charley was uttering these words. 
His affection was better manifested by what he 
had just said than if he had formally declared it. 
But the fixed notion that he was moved only 
by pity could not be vanquished in an instant. 

“ Charley,” she said, “it is very good of you 
to speak such kind words to me. I am very 
weak, and you are very good-hearted to wish 
to comfort me.” 

“You are quite mistaken, Phillida. You 
fancy that I am disinterested. I tell you now 
that I am utterly in love with you. Without you 
I don’tcare for life. I have not had heart forany 
pursuit since that evening on which we parted 
on account of my folly. But if you tell me that 
you have ceased to care for me, there is nothing 
for me but to go and make the best of things.” 

Phillida was no longer heroic. Her suffer- 
ings, her mistakes, her physical weakness, and 
the yearning of her heart for Millard’s affec- 
tion, were fast getting the better of all the rea- 


sons she had believed so conclusive against the y 


restoration of their engagement. Nevertheless, 
she found strength to say : “ I am quite unfit to 
be your wife. You are a man that everybody 
likes and you enjoy society, as you have a right 
to.” Then after a pause and an evident strug- 
gle to control herself she proceeded: “ Do 
you think I would weight you down with a 
wife that will always be remembered for the 
follies of her youth ?” 

Phillida did not see how Charley could an- 
swer this, but she was so profoundly touched 
by his presence that she hoped he might be 
able to put matters ina different light. When she 
had finished speaking he contracted his brows 
into a frown fora moment. Then he leaned for- 
ward with his left hand open on one knee and 
his right hand clenched and resting on the other. 

“1 know I gave you reason to think I was 
cowardly,” he said, “but I hope I am a braver 
man than youimagine. Now if anybodyshould 
ever condemn you for a little chaff in a great 
granary of wheat it would give me pain only 
if it gave you pain. Otherwise it would give 
me real pleasure, because I ’d like to bear it 
in such a way that you ’d say to yourself, 
‘ Charley is a braver man than I ever thought 
him.’” Millard had risen and was standing 
before her as he finished speaking. There was 
a pause, during which Phillida looked down at 
her own hands lying in her lap. 


THE FAITH DOCTOR. 


“ Now, Phillida,” he said, “I want to ask 
one thing —” 

“ Don’t ask me anything just now, Charley,” 
she said in a broken voice full of entreaty, at 
the same time raising her eyes to his. Then 
she reached her two hands up toward him, 
and he came and knelt at her side while she 
put her arms about his neck and drew him to 
her, and whispered, “ I never understood you 
before, Charley. I never understood you.” 


XLI. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 


THE next morning Agatha went over to 
Washington Square to let Philip know that 
the trip southward had been postponed for a 
week or so. And Philip knew that the trip 
southward would never take place at all, but 
that drives with Charley in Central Park would 
prove much better for the invalid. 

“ Oh, yes; it’sall right then. I expected it,” 
he said. 

“ Yes,” said Agatha ; “it ’s allright. I man- 
aged it myself, Cousin Philip. I brought them 
together.” 

“ Did you, Agatha?” he said with a queer 
smile. “ That was clever.” 

“ Yes; and they have not thanked me for it. 
Phillida wishes to see you. She told me to tell 
ou.” 

“T don’t doubt she can wait,” said Philip, 
smiling ; “seeing me is not important to her 
just now. Give her my love and congratula- 
tions, and tell her I ’ll comein the day before she 
starts to Hampton. There ’ll be time enough 
before she gets off, Agatha.” This last was said 
with a laugh that seemed to Agatha almost 
none. Noe 

Phillida’s recovery was very rapid ; it was all 
the effect of driving in the Park. Perhaps also 
the near anticipation of a trip to Europe had 
something to do with it, for Millard had en- 
gaged passage on the Arcadia the first week in 
June. To Mrs. Callenderthisseemed tooearly ; 
it gave the mother and her dressmaker no end 
of worry about the wardrobe. 

Two weeks after her reconciliation with 
Charley, Phillida demonstrated her recovery 
by walking alone to her aunt’s in Washington 
Square. She asked at the door to see Mr. Philip, 
and when she learned that he was in his book- 
room she sent to ask if she might n’t come up. 

“ Busy with my catalogue,” said Philip as 
Phillida came in. He had been busy making a 
catalogue of his treasures for two years, but he 
could not get one to suit him. “ I hate to print 
this till I get a complete‘ De Bry,’ and that ll be 
many a year to come, I ’m afraid. I could n't 
afford the cost of a set this year nor next, and 
it ’s hardly likely that there ‘ll be one for sale 
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in ten years tocome. But it will give me some- 
thing to look forward to.” 

All this he said hurriedly as though to prevent 
her saying something else. While speaking, he 
set a chair for Phillida; but she did not sit down. 

“ Cousin Philip,” she said, “ you might just 
as well hear what I ’ve got to say first as last.” 

“ Hear? Oh, I ’m all attention,” he said; 
“ but sit down.” And he set the example, Phil- 
lida following it with hesitation. 

“ If you had pulled me out of the water,” she 
began, “and saved my life, you ’d expect me 
to say ‘ Thank you,’ at least. Charley has told 
me all about how youacted. We think you’re 
just the noblest man we have ever known.” 

“ Ah, now, Phillida,” protested Philip, quite 
bewildered for want of a lighted cigar to relieve 
his embarrassment, “you make me feel like a fool. 
I’m no hero; it is n’t in me to play any grand 
parts. I shall be known, after I ’m dead, by the 
auction catalogue of my collection of rare books, 
and by nothing else. ‘The Gouverneur Sale’ 
will long be remembered by collectors. That 
sort of distinction fits me. But you and Charley 
are making me ridiculous with all this talk.” 

“ Phil, you dear fellow,” said Phillida, pas- 
sionately, rising and putting her hands on his 
shoulder, “ you saved me from lifelong misery, 
and maybe from death, at a fearful sacrifice of 
your own feelings. I ‘ll remember it the longest 
day I live.” And she leaned over and kissed him, 
and then turned abruptly away to godown- stairs. 

Philip trembled from head to foot as he rose 
and followed Phillida to the top of the stairs, 
trying in vain to speak. At last he said husk- 
ily: “ Phillida, I want to explain. I am no 
hero. I had made a fool of myself, as I knew I 
should if I ever—ever spoke to you as I did that 
day. Now, of all things I don’t like to be ridicu- 
lous. I thought that evening if I could be the 
means of bringing you twotogether it would take 
the curse off, so to speak. I mean that it would 
make me cut a less ridiculous figure than I did, 
and restore my self-respect. I wanted to be able 
to think of you and Charley happy together 
without calling myself bad names, you know.” 

“Yes, yes,” laughed Phillida. “I know. 
You never did a generous thing in your life 
without explaining it away. But I know you 
too well to be imposed on. I shall always say 
to myself,‘ There ’s one noble and disinterested 
man under the sky, and that ’s my brave 
Cousin Philip.’ Good-by.” And standing on 
the first step down she reached him her hand 
over the baluster-rail, looked at him with a 
happy, grateful face which he never forgot, 
and pressed his hand, saying again, “Good-by, 

Philp,” and then turned and went down-stairs. 

And Philip went back and shut his library 


THE END. 
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door and locked it, and was vexed with him- 
self because for half an hour he could not see 
to go on with his cataloguing. And that even- 
ing his mother was pleased to hear him whist- 
ling softly an air from the “Mikado” — he 
had not whistled before in weeks. She was 
equally surprised when a little later he con- 
sented to act as Charley’s best man. To her 
it seemed that Philip ought to feel as though 
he were a kind of pall-bearer at his own 
funeral. But he was quite too gay for .a pall- 
bearer. He and Agatha had no end of fun 
at the wedding, she taking to herself all the 
credit for having brought it about. 

In the middle of the August following, 
Philip, having come to town from Newport 
to attend to some affairs, found a notice from 
the custom-house of a box marked with his 
address. He hated the trouble of going down 
town and making affidavit to get it out of the 
hands of the United States. But when he 
opened it he found on top a note from Millard 
explaining that he and Phillida had chanced 
upon a complete set of “ De Bry ” at Quar- 
itch’s, and that they thought it would be a 
suitable little present for their best friend. 

Philip closed the box and took it to New- 
port with him. He explained to himself that 
he did this in order to get an opinion on the 
set from two or three collectors whose acquain- 
tance he had lately made in lounging about 
the Redwood Library. But the fact was, his 
Newport season would have been ruined had 
he left the volumes in town. The books were 
spread out on his table, where they held a sort 
of levee; every book-fancier in all Newport 
had to call and pay his respects to the rare 
volumes and to the choice English bindings. 

“ A nice present that,” said Philip’s father, as 
he sipped his champagne at dinner on the day 
after the son’s return with the books. “ I’ve been 
looking them over; they must have cost, binding 
and all, a hundred dollars, I should think, eh ? ” 

“ More than that,” said Philip with a smile. 

“ About what ?” demanded his father. 

“ Considering that the set includes both the 
Great and the Little Voyages, it could n’t have 
cost less than twenty times your estimate,” said 
Philip. 

“ Millard must be richer than I supposed,” 
said the father. “ A man ought to have mil- 
lions to make presents on that scale.” 

But after supper, when Philip and his mother 
sat on the piazza, she said: “ I never could tell 
how things were managed between Charley 
Millard and Phillida. But since your books 
came I think I can guess who did it.” 

“ Guess what you like, mother,” he said ; “ I 
did improve my opportunity once in my life.” 


Edward Egglesion. 
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“The Century’ a National Magazine. 


HE Century MAGAZINE with the present number 

closes its twenty-first year, and announces in its ad- 
vertising columns some of the main features of the 
new year, which begins with November. While THE 
CENTURY’S main lines of policy will be adhered to, 
our readers will, we think, find a certain novelty in the 
new announcements. 

Fiction in great strength and variety is a special fea- 
ture of these announcements. The one partly foreign 
story, that by Messrs. Kipling and Balestier, is in 
fact, if anything, the most American of the four princi- 
pal serials. Aside from these serials we have waiting 
for the new year a great number of shorter stories of 
American life, most of them single-number stories, 
which cover a large part of the continent in scene, and 
which in depiction of character and social phenomena 
seem to us to be very remarkable, and to prove again 
the truth of most of those appreciative and enthusiastic 
things said by American and foreign critics of the 
American short story —or short-story, as Mr. Brander 
Matthews calls it. 

In the best of ancient and the best of modern art 
the new volumes of THE CENTURY will be especially 
strong. Mr. Cole’s “Old Masters,” engraved from the 
originals in the European galleries, have now reached 
their culmination in the work of Michelangelo, Ti- 
tian, Raphael, and others of the greatest. No process 
of equal artistic results can yet reproduce for the masses 
of the people the great masterpieces of the world’s art 
as can the exquisite engravings on wood of a master 
of his own craft like Mr. Cole—the American en- 
graver who for so many years and with such devotion 
and intelligence has studied the old Italian painters. 
As for modern art it will be our chief concern to keep 
before the public the best attainable examples of 
American paintings and sculpture,along with the finest 
of modern European art. 

If we were presenting here a summary of the new 
announcements we should have to dwell upon the pa- 
pers having to do with the coming Columbus celebra- 
tion, and upon the various series on farming, music, 
poetry, etc. But this was not our intention. Rather 
we would speak of a peculiarity of THE CENTURY 
with which its older or more continuous readers are 
well acquainted, but which is sometimes lost sight of 
by casual inspectors of its contents. This pecularity, 
if so it may be called, resides in the fact that THE CEN- 
TURY is a national magazine—not an international, 
not a sectional magazine. As between East and West it 
knows no difference ; as between North and South it 
knows no difference. And yet in being national it as- 
sumes on the one hand that America has a great deal 
to do with Abroad, and on the other that America is a 
nation. It assumes this against the few and far be- 
tween, but extremely excitable, Southern irreconcilable. 
It assumes this also against the exuberant Northern ir- 
recorcilable. It assumes this in the ramge of discussion 
and narration it allows its contributors, and in its own 
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editorial puttings-forth. Meanwhile it sometimes has 
the amusement of reading the simultaneous remarks of 
the Southern and the Northern irreconcilable to the ef- 
fect that THE CENTURY is the enemy of the South, and 
of the North, and of Heaven only knows what. 

The Southern irreconcilable disregards, or is ignorant 
of, the “Great South” papers of THE CENTURY, entered 
upon at a time soon after the war, when, in the interest 
of the whole country, the Southern States most needed 
just such recognition. He ignores the well-known re- 
lations of the magazine to the brilliant group of writers 
of the New South; he ignores the fact that it was THE 
CENTURY that spread before the whole civilized world, 
in its war series, the story, by Southern generals, of 
the prowess of the Southern soldier in the civil war; 
and, too, the fact that THE CENTURY has not shrunk, 
in fairness, from allowing Southern soldiers to give — 
along with a fearless depiction by Northern prisoners 
of the horrors of Andersonville and other Southern pri- 
sons — their own views of the inside of the prisons for 
Confederates in the North. The Northern irreconcilable 
sometimes shows an equally culpable ignorance or nar- 
rowness when he forgets that always and everywhere 
THE CENTURY has stood against sectionalism and for 
the Union; has upheld the fame and the honor of the 
Union general and the Union private, and has placed 
Lincoln and the cause for which he labored and died 
before the American people, and the world at large, 
more fully, accurately, and effectively than was ever done 
before. And both these irreconcilables forget that THE 
CENTURY has constantly appealed to the broadest pa- 
triotism, and love for the reunited nation, by preach- 
ing the duty of the day and the hour, the setting aside 
of sectional and past issues, and attention to present 
and necessary reforms, and to all the immediate and 
pressing duties of good citizenship in this our great 
and common country. 

After all, it speaks well for the fairness, good feeling, 
and common sense of the reading public of America 
that the illustrated magazine that deals most constantly 
with recent and mooted periods of domestic history, 
and with the burning questions of the day, has the 
wide, we may say the phenomenal, reception in every 
part of the country which is so generously accorded 
to THE CENTURY. 


A Cheap Money Retrospect. 


THOSE of our readers who have followed the series 
of articles upon cheap money experiments which have 
appeared in this department of THE CENTURY during 
the past eight months cannot fail to have observed 
that we have arranged the order of the series upon a 
cumulative plan. We began in March last with a plain 
exposition of the imperative need on the part of the 
people of this country of a clear conviction that no 
money except the best was worth the having, and that 
“cheap money,” in any and all forms, is a delusion 
from which all people should pray to be delivered. 
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From this we passed to a historical survey of the more 
notable of the many experiments which have been 
made in various countries and times to improve the 
condition of States and nations by making money cheap 
and plentiful. We purpose now to recapitulate briefly 
the chief points in this survey in order that the full 
moral force of its teaching may not be missed. 

We should say, perhaps, at the outset that no formal 
reply has been made to numerous letters that have 
come to us questioning in one way or another state- 
ments which had been advanced in some of the earlier 
articles of the series, for the reason that all the objec- 
tions raised by these letters have been most effectively 
answered by subsequent articles. For example, when 
objection was made that we took too emphatic ground 
in favor of the best money and too extreme ground 
against “cheap money,” it seemed to us better to show 
by human experience that our position was the only 
safe or tenable one than to argue that it must be so. 
So with other objections that the first historical cases 
which we cited covered only a part of the problems of 
our own country to-day. We preferred to answer these 
by giving further citations which did cover the points 
of the problem not reached by the first. 

The first historical experiment recalled by us was 
that of the English Land Bank of 1696. This was the 
most formidable project ever broached for the estab- 
lishment upon private capital of a bank which should 
lend money on land as security. The Government 
granted a charter on condition of the requisite amount 
of capital being subscribed, and the King subscribed 
£5000 as an example to the nation; but beyond that 
the Government was in no way identified with the 
bank. The subscription-books were opened with en- 
tire confidence that the necessary £1,300,000 would 
be obtained within a few days. At the end of the pe- 
riod allowed for raising it only £2100 had been sub- 
scribed by the entire nation. It was thus shown that 
private. capital was not eager to enter into the business 
of lending money on land. The country gentlemen, 
who had been eager for the establishment of the bank, 
were not in position to subscribe to its capital, since 
their sole purpose in wishing for it was to be able to 
borrow money from it on their land, and, wishing to 
borrow, they of course were not able to lend. The 
capitalists would not put their money into it because 
its avowed object was to injure them by lowering the 
rate of interest and lessening the demand for existing 
money. The result was complete failure to establish 
the bank. 

Passing from this failure of 1696, we took up a no- 
table attempt which was made in Rhode Island about 
a century later to establish a Land Bank as a State in- 
stitution, which should lend money on land as security, 
and pledge the faith of the State for its redemption. 
We showed that from the outset this experiment was 
a failure; that the money which the State declared to 
be a legal tender for public and private debts never 
circulated at par, but was depreciated from its first is- 
sue; that it paralyzed the industries and commerce of 
the State; that the whole power of the State Govern- 
ment was not sufficient to make it circulate at par ; that 
it led to the repudiation of the greater part of the State 
debt, giving to Rhode Island the name of “ Rogues’ 
!sland” throughout the land ; that it dropped steadily 
during the three years of the bank’s existence till one 
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dollar in coin was worth fifteen of the Land Bank is- 
sue, and that the end was a collapse of credit and busi- 
ness so complete that years were required for the State 
to recover from it. 

Criticism was made upon our citation of the Rhode 
Island experiment that it was attempted in a small and 
struggling State, at the close of the exhausting Revo- 
lutionary War, and that it could not be taken as a cri- 
terion of what would be the outcome were the United 
States Government to go into the business of loaning 
money on land. It was argued that the wealth of this 
mighty and prosperous nation was so great, as com- 
pared with the resources of Rhode Island, that any at- 
tempt to make the experience of one apply to the other 
was absurd. As an answer to this objection we cited 
the famous John Law experiment in France in 1718. 
This was the Rhode Island principle applied to a great 
nation, and, as a basis for its operation, the entire prop- 
erty of the nation was brought into the bank and used 
as security for its loans. Law’s idea was to have all 
France as a mortgage, and he carried out the idea to its 
fullest extent. Our readers have not forgotten the de- 
tails of his experiment as we set them forth in THE 
CENTURY for July. Only two years were necessary for 
him to lead the nation at a headlong gallop to over- 
whelming disaster, in which all credit was destroyed, all 
industrial values ruined, and everything except landed 
property left worthless. 

Finally, lest some critics might say that all these un- 
successful attempts had been made in times long past, 
and under different economic and industrial and com- 
mercial conditions from those which obtain in our own 
time, we took up the case of the Argentine Republic, 
giving in much detail the efforts of that country to ob- 
tain prosperity under the same system of finance that 
had failed in Rhode Island and in France. That it was 
the same system was recognized in Buenos Ayres by 
sound financial thinkers, who opposed its adoption. 
After our article on Law’s experiment was in press, and 
the article upon the Argentine experience had been 
completed, we found in the “ Buenos Ayres Standard” 
an editorial article upon John Law from which we 
quote the following passages: 

The calamity brought on France by John Law was the 
most tremendous that can be imagined ; it has no parallel 
in history except the present crisis in Buenos Ayres. But 
in many respects Law's crisis was less disastrous than 


that which has now commenced in our city, the outcome 
of which nobody can venture to predict. 


If Argentine statesmen really believe that they can is- 
sue notes at will, they will find that they are sadly mis- 
taken. We must come, some day, to a grand wind-up, 
and the convulsion that must ensue will eclipse anything 
before seen in the world. Men and women will go mad 
in the streets, and no government will be able to face the 
hurricane of popular indignation. 


We cannot resist the wish to send all our shinplaster 
advocates to Venice, to end their days in obscurity, like 
Law. It is only fair to Law's memory to say that he 
admitted the error of his theories before his death, and 
regarded shinplasters as a calamity of the greatest mag- 
nitude. 

In the September number of THE CENTURY we 
showed that the sub-treasury scheme of the Farmers’ 
Alliance was more dangerous than Law’s, because the 
money which it called for would be issued upon a far 
less certain and stable foundation of values than his 
plan provided. In future numbers of THE CENTURY 
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we may recall the experience of other States and gov- 
ernments for the purpose of showing still more plainly 
that human experience has been uniform in this mat- 
ter. Michigan’s experience with “ wildcat banks” be- 
tween 1837 and 1843 is very instructive, and we shall 
make it the subject of our next article. Like every other 
cheap money experiment which has been made, it ended 
in disaster. In every case the final result has been ruin, 
and the wider the field of trial, the more desolating has 
been the calamity. The Argentine Republic believed 
itself an exceptional nation, rich and powerful enough 
to change this unbroken current of human experience, 
but its people know now how terribly mistaken they 
were. We do not believe it possible that the American 
people will ever be capable of such folly. 


Presidential Voting Methods. 


No student of our system for the election of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President can fail to be impressed with 
its lax and antiquated character. In fact, from the earli- 
est period of our Government we have gone about this 
most important of all our elections in a happy-go-lucky 
style which has more than once brought us to the verge 
of serious complications. The electoral college system 
was the outcome of a prolonged and earnest discussion 
in the convention of 1787 which adopted the Constitu- 
tion. Upon no other subject was there greater diversity 
of opinion. Hamilton favored the selection of President 
by secondary electors, chosen by primary electors, 
chosen by the people. Gouverneur Morris wished to 
have the President chosen by popular vote of the whole 
people ex masse. Another delegate favored giving the 
power of selection to the governors of the several States. 
Another favored popular election by districts. Another 
wished the power to reside in Congress. Popular elec- 
tion and choice by electors were both voted down on 
one day, and choice by Congress adopted. These votes 
were reconsidered subsequently, and choice by electors 
chosen by the State legislatures was adopted. This in 
turn was reconsidered, and choice by Congress again 
adopted. Finally the convention reconsidered this vote, 
rejected all former plans, and adopted the present sys- 
tem, introducing for the first time the office of Vice- 
President. 

The language of the provision of the Constitution 
in which the final verdict of the convention was set forth 
precludes all doubt as to the meaning of the system’s 
framers: “ Each State shall appoint, in such manner 
as the legislature thereof may direct, a number of elec- 
tors, equal to the whole number of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives to which the State may be entitled in the 
Congress,” etc. That leaves no possibility of doubt 
that the convention gave the absolute control of the 
appointment of electors to the State legislatures, for, as 
Alexander Johnston says in his history of the system, 
“ the words ‘in such manner as the legislature thereof 
may direct’ are as plenary as the English language 
could well make them.” 

When, therefore, the last legislature of Michigan 
passed a law providing for the choice of presidential 
electors by districts,— twelve of them by the congres- 
sional districts, and two by districts dividing the State 
ona line running through the center, northand south, — 
it was exercising an undoubted right given it by the 
Constitution. In fact, in the first quarter of the pres- 
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ent century many States chose electors by popular vote 
in the districts precisely after the Michigan plan. In 
other States, including New York, the legislature chose 
all the electors. New York followed this practice as 
late as 1824, when she changed to the plan of election 
by popular vote in the districts, observing it only in the 
election of 1828. South Carolina maintained election 
by the legislature as late as 1860, and Maryland main- 
tained ejection by popular vote in the districts as late 
as 1832. But after the election of 1832 all the States 
except South Carolina adopted the present plan of 
choosing all the electors on one ticket by the vote of 
the whole State. 

There is nothing in the Constitution, therefore, to pre- 
vent all other States in the Union from following the 
Michigan example. Neither is there anything in it to 
prevent the legislature of any State, New York for ex- 
ample, in case there be a legislative majority and a gov- 
ernor of the same political faith, from reverting next 
winter to another old method and appointing outright 
by legislative act all the State’s electors for the Presi- 
dential election of 1892. If any State were to do that, 
it would be impossible to contest successfully the legal- 
ity of its action. The only restraining influence is the 
knowledge that such arbitrary and partizan action 
would arouse an amount of popular disapproval which 
might prove fatal in the national election to the pros- 
pects of any party which should be guilty of it. In this, 
as in many other respects, the conduct of our electoral 
system is regulated by usage and restrained by public 
opinion and not by law. There is no penalty to be in- 
flicted upon electors for improper performance of du- 
ties, or for refusal to perform them at all. If there 
should be a general refusal of all the electors, or of a 
majority of them, to perform their duties, the election 
of President and Vice-President would devolve upon 
the House of Representatives and the Senate respect- 
ively, but the defaulting electors could not be punished 
save by popular disapproval. If an elector who had 
been chosen to vote for Republican candidates were 
to betray his trust and vote for Democratic candidates, 
or vice versa, there would be no legal penalty and no 
method by which his vote could be changed. It woul 
have to be counted as cast, and in casting it he would be 
exercising his constitutional rights in precisely the way 
in which the first electors chosen under the system ex- 
ercised them. Usage has changed the method of car- 
rying out the system, but the system itself ig unchanged. 
It is a signal evidence of the faith of the American peo- 
ple in their own honesty and fair dealing that they are 
willing to continue to conduct their Presidential elec- 
tions under a system so lax as this. 

The return to an old method of choosing electors in 
Michigan attracts great attention because of the effect 
which it has in unsettling calculations about the next 
Presidency. It makes certain a division in the elec- 
toral vote of the State, preventing the candidates of 
either party from getting the entire fourteen. Under 
the new apportionment the electoral college of 1892 will 
have 444 members, making 223 necessary for a choice. 
If all the States which voted for Mr. Cleveland in 
1884 were to be carried by the Democrats in 1892, the 
total. Democratic electoral vote under the new appor- 
tionment would be 225, just two more than a majority. 
With the vote of Michigan cast by districts the Demo- 
crats are certain of getting at least two electors from 
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that State, hitherto solidly Republican, a gain which 
might be of great importance to them in a close con- 
test. In short, it is easy to see how it would be pos- 
sible for a Presidential election to be decided by the 
divided vote of Michigan. 

At the first glance it might appear that the election 
by popular vote in districts was a step towards election 
by popular vote in the whole country. This would be 
the case were the congressional districts not so often 
laid out on gerrymandering principles. There aremany 
States so completely “ gerrymandered ” that they have 
a majority vote in favor of one political party, and a 
congressional delegation with a majority in favor of 
another political party. It is unnecessary to point out 
that in States of this kind an election by congressional 
districts would be less of an election by popular vote 
than one under the system of a State electoral ticket. 
Suppose, furthermore, that in 1892 all the States were 
to follow the Michigan plan. One effect would be to 
give the Farmers’ Alliance or some other third party 
an opportunity to secure several members of the elec- 
toral college, for while such a party might have much 
difficulty in carrying any entire State, it might succeed 
in carrying a considerable number of congressional 
districts. Let us, for example, suppose that one party, 
say the Republican, secured 222 electors, one less than 
a majority, that the Democratic party had 210, and the 
Farmers’ Alliance had 12. The result would be that 
neither of the great parties would have a majority; the 
election would devolve upon Congress as elected last 
fall; the House would choose a Democratic President, 
and the Senate a Republican Vice-President. Results 
of this kind would be possible in every election, for the 
district system would always work in the interest of 
third parties. 

There has been perceptible, in the discussion aroused 
by the Michigan law,a growing tendency toadvyocate the 
election of President by popular vote. This would bea 
complete abandonment of the fundamental idea of the 
present system, which is that the States vote as individ- 
uals and have absolute power as tothe manner in which 
they shall vote. A change to popular vote by the whole 
country could of course be made only by constitutional 
amendment ratified by two-thirds of all the States. It 
is to be said of this change that if the whole country 
were to vote en masse, the States serving merely as great 
election districts for the counting of the votes, there 
would probably be an end at once of all efforts to in- 
fluence the result by corrupt or unworthy means. When 
the vote of no particular State could be said to have a 
deciding weight in the result, there would be no effort 
made to carry any State by dishonest means. The whole 
country would have to be appealed to by open argu- 
ments and methods, and the manifest impossibility of 
close calculations as to the division of a poll of such 
gigantic proportions would preclude all idea of either 
side seeking to purchase a majority. On the other 
hand, it is to be said that until all parts of the country 
can be heard from within about the same period after 
election, decision by popular vote might introduce a 
new and serious element of uncertainty. Three or four 
weeks are usually required, for example, to obtain full 
official returns from Texas, and the vote of that State 
is sufficiently large to have been the deciding factor in 
every Presidential election that we have had in recent 
years if the election had been decided by popular vote. 

VoL. XLIT.—122., 
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The Key to Municipal Reform. 


Ir was made evident by the legislation of the year 
now drawing to a close that an unusual amount of at- 
tention was given to the subject of reform in municipal 
government. Many of the State legislatures passed 
new charters for their larger cities, and many others 
spent much time in the discussion of such measures. 
In Ohio home rule was granted to all the large cities 
of the State, and new charters, embodying that and 
other important principles, were granted to four of 
them, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Springfield, and .Youngs- 
town. In Indiana a new charter was granted to the 
city of Indianapolis. In all these cities confident hopes 
are entertained that the new forms of government will 
sweep away some abuses, modify others, and give the 
people better government than they have hitherto 
enjoyed. 

It is not our purpose to enter upon a discussion of 
the provisions of these new charters, or to consider the 
relative merits of their leading features. Some of them 
aim at divided responsibility, others at concentrated 
power and direct responsibility. In these and other 
respects they are like charters which have been tried 
in other cities, and the results attained under them will 
not differ much from those attained hitherto elsewhere. 
In the last analysis the character of the results will be 
determined by the character of the men who adminis- 
ter the system. No charter has been drawn, or can be 
devised, which will give a city good government when 
its offices are in the hands of incompetent and dishonest 
men. 

As the readers of THE CENTURY are aware, we have 
for a long time held the opinion that the only way by 
which reform in municipal government can be secured 


is by getting it into the hands of intelligent, honest, . 


and experienced men. The system which will put men 


of this character into office and keep them there is the, 


only one that will meet the emergency. Is there such 


a system, and what are its leading features ? What is * 


wanted is, in the first place, fitness combined with 
character, and, after that, permanent tenure. This is 


civil service reform in its essence, and it follows that. 


we can never have genuine and lasting municipal re- 


form until we put the entire municipal system of gov 


ernment upon a civil service reform basis. 
The unwillingness of the better classes of the com- 
munity to enter into active political life is notorious. 


Not only do they decline to take any part in the pri-° 


maries and nominating conventions, but they refuse to 
accept nominatiqns for office. It frequently happens 


that a promising reform movement is delayed and its * 


enthusiasm hopelessly chilled by the failure of its pro- 
moters to find an eminent and suitable person who is 
willing to make the sacrifice of becoming its chief nomi- 
nee for office. This indifference and unwillingness car- 
not be overcome by appeals to civic pride and sehse of 
public duty, except in very rare instances, for reasons 
which are not difficult to find. Public life offers only 
temporary and uncertain occupation, and the man who 
enters it must do so at the peril of being left without 
means of support at the end of his first term of office. 
We cannot expect that young.men of talent and char- 
acter will enter into the public service until they are 
offered inducements todo so which are, tosome extent at 
least, as attractive as those offered by professional and 
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business life. What every man who is of any account in 
the world seeks at the opening of his career is a profes- 
sion or calling which promises to give him sure employ- 
ment with a prospect of wealth, or at least a competence, 
as the years go by. If he could find such promises in 
the public service as are held out in the model cities 
of Berlin, Paris, Glasgow, Birmingham, Manchester, 
and Liverpool, he would enter into it eagerly enough. 
As Mr. Shaw pointed out in his Paris and Glasgow 
articles, and as we have repeatedly pointed out in this 
department of THE CENTURY, in these cities the high- 
est expert talent is sought for the heads of departments, 
is paid handsomely, and is kept in office for life or dur- 
ing good behavior. It is this policy which gives the 
city good government and at the same time secures 
the interest of the intelligent and moral portions of the 
community in public affairs. 

In American cities the opposite policy prevails. Not 
only is no inducement offered for expert intelligence 
to seek place in the public service, but every obstacle 
is raised to prevent its finding an entry there. If by 
chance any man possessing it gets office, he is certain 
to be turned out at the end of a very brief period. The 
result is that every young man of first-rate intelligence 
shuns political life and public service and seeks for his 
occupation in other directions; while the men of in- 
ferior intelligence, unstable character, and flabby mor- 
ality turn to politics as offering them a better chance 
of success than they could hope for in the severer com- 
petition of privateoccupations. Itisnot surprising that 
under such conditions we have bad municipal rule in 
all our large cities ; that municipal indebtedness rolls 
every year into larger and more portentous dimensions, 
and that all efforts to bring about a better state of af- 
fairs, by amending existing charters or enacting new 
ones, result in failure or only partial and temporary im- 
provement. Reform of a thorough and lasting kind will 
be attained only when we get asystem which will give 
us in all the departments of our municipal service the 
kind of officials which Mr. Shaw in his article on Paris, 
in THE CENTURY for July, described as controlling the 
police department of that city. “Every one of the 
numerous bureaus,” he said, “is manned with per- 
manent officials who have entered the service upon ex- 
amination and who are promoted for merit.” This 
system prevails throughout the service, making every 
bureau of the executive municipal government, accord- 
ing to Mr. Shaw, ‘‘a model of efficiency.” The same 
system would produce similar results in American 
cities, making them as well governed as any in the 
world, instead of standing, as at present, among the 
worst governed in the world. It will be a slow and 
arduous task to educate public sentiment to a realiza- 
tion of this truth, but it must be accomplished before 
we can hope for genuine municipal reform. 


James Russell Lowell, Poet and Citizen. 


No name among those familiar to the late genera- 
tions of Americans has done more to make our coun- 
try respected and believed in abroad and to uphold the 
faith and courage of patriotic Americans than that of 
James Russell Lowell. It behooves us not so much 
to grieve for his untimely death,—for he was the 
youngest of the distinguished New England group of 
men-of-letters, and yet not the last to go,— but rather 
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to rejoice at the noble, salutary, and inspiring career 
of the great poet, humorist, essayist, scholar, diploma- 
tist, politician, statesman, and citizen. 

As a poet, whatever comparisons may be made with 
his predecessors or contemporaries, at home or abroad, 
whatever just criticisms may be recorded, we believe 
it will be found at the end that a large part of his 
verse has passed into literature, there to remain. The 
originality, vitality, intensity, and beauty of the best of 
it are self-evident. Although a true, spontaneous poet, 
his life had other strong interests and engrossing oc- 
cupations, and the volume of his verse does not equal 
that of others whose careers have extended beside his 
own; his impression as a poet upon his time has not 
equaled that of others. It may, indeed, be said that 
if as strongly poetic in nature as they, he would have 
been dominated as exclusively as were they by the po- 
etic mood. However this may be, the quality of his 
genius, as shown in his best work, was, we believe, 
quite as fine as that of any poet writing English in his 
day. No one can read his last volume of verse with- 
out being impressed anew by the vigor, variety, and 
spontaneous character of Lowell’s poetic gift. Even his 
literary faults are of such a nature as to testify to the 
keenness of his thought and the abundance of his in- 
tellectual equipment. 

But, after all, perhaps the most striking thing in 
Lowell’s career was not the brilliancy of his mind, 
his many-sided and extraordinary ability,— but the fact 
that in every department of his intellectual activity was 
distinguished the note of the patriot. He loved letters 
for art’s sake; he used letters for art’s sake— but also 
for the sake of the country. His poetic fervor, his unique 
humor, the vehicle of his pithy and strenuous prose, his 
elegant and telling oratory —all these served fearlessly 
the cause of American democracy, of which he was the 
most commanding exponent in the intellectual world 
of our day. His keen sense of the responsibilities of 
citizenship, added to his native genius, made him from 
early life—in the true and undegraded sense of the 
word—a politician, and an effective one, as well as a 
statesman whose writings are an arsenal of human 
freedom. 

A few years ago, as our readers will remember, it was 
the good fortune of THE CENTURY to bring out the 
record of Lowell’s relation to Lincoln. It will be re- 
membered that he was one of the first, in fact he him- 
self believed that he was the very first, of the so-called 
“Brahman class” of New England to discover and 
widely proclaim the peculiar virtues and _ political 
abilities of Lincoln, at a time when many, even among 
the good, were suspicious or scornful of “the rail- 
splitter.” Cordial recognition of good intent, as well 
as of natural gifts, was, indeed, one of Lowell’s most 
admirable traits. American literature and American 
politics owe much to him, not only for inspiration and 
example, but for most cordial encouragement, both 
private and public. 

Lowell passes from us in the very year of the estab- 
lishment in America by statute of the principle of 
International Copyright, a cause of which he was the 
official leader as the president of the American Copy- 
right League. He brought to the agitation all the 
stored-up wealth of his great reputation, the total re- 
sult of a spotless and noble life, all the forces of his 
literary skill, his biting wit, his oratory, his moral en- 
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thusiasm, and his statesmanlike judgment. His ap- 
pearance in person before a committee of Congress in 
1886 was a great historical event of the triumphant war 
for the rights of the intellect before the law. Unlike 
other and younger literary men, it was not necessary for 
him to spend laborious and continuous days, weeks, 
or months in the conflict. Such was the power of his 
name, and the trenchancy of his occasional blows, such 
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the cumulative impulse of his fame and abilities, that 
his work, though done with apparent ease, was great 
and effective. 

And now this immense intellectual and moral force 
is with us only as a memory and a record. Yet for 
many a day and year the name and words of Lowell 
will light the path of the republic of which he was the 
lover and laureate. 


OPEN LETTERS. 


“Laurels of the American Tar in 1812.”’ 
I. CRITICISM BY MR. POWELL. 


HE article written by Edgar S. Maclay on the “ Lau- 

rels of the American Tar in 1812” which appeared 
in THE CENTURY for December last is well written and 
well illustrated, but contains several statements needing 
correction. 

1. It fails to set forth the great difference in size, 40 to 
50 per cent., which prevailed between the combatants 
in most of the actions. For instance, the American 
44-gun frigates which severally captured three British 
38-gun frigates in single fight were each superior in 
size to their adversaries. The “ load displacement ”’ of 
the Constitution is always stated in American navy lists 
at 2200 tons, but the load displacement of British 38’s 
was only about 1500 tons. As to the “tons burden” 
there is a large mistake in that entered to the English 
frigates in Emmons’s “ History of the United States 
Navy.” It is almost ludicrous to compare the action of 
the Levant and the Cyane with the Constitution as at all 
between equal forces. The two small British ships only 
averaged 500 tons burden each, and the American over 
1500; the short carronades of the former were nearly 
useless against the heavy long guns of their opponent. 1 

2. The statement that English shot always were of full 
weight, and American generally seven per cent. under 
weight, is more than doubtful. Simmons in Heavy 
Ordnance, 1837, states that English shot were under 
the nominal weight, and Colonel Owen, Professor of 
Artillery to Woolwich ‘College, gives tables showing 
that when the shot, long after the war of 1812, had 
been rather increased in size, they were still below 
weight, so that an eighteen-pound ball weighed, even 
then, only seventeen pounds and eleven ounces. Sir 
Howard Douglas in “ Naval Gunnery ”’ remarks that 
the English cannon had more windage than the French 
and American ; hence the ball would be rather smaller. 

3. It is exceedingly improbable that the Guerriére in 
1812 would have on board French guns and shot since 
her capture so long before as 1806. The utmost pre- 
cision and uniformity in the naval and military services 
is necessary for supply and mutual exchange and sup- 
port with cannon, shot, ammunition, etc., and those 

_'| The official records of the English Admiralty and of the 
French Marine have clear evidence of the exact size of their 38- 
and 40-gun frigates at the commencement of this century; the 
large national collections of naval models in London and in Paris 
agree with these records, and scientific works of both coun- 
tres on naval architecture support the same facts. Adding the 
historical works of James and Brenton, we get an accumulation 
of evidence which must be absolutely conclusive to unbiased 


minds. Thus all this evidence has the remarkable quality of en- 
ure agreement as to the dimensions of the frigates, which are 


points are carefully attended to in all regular services. 
How could one ship supply another with guns or shot 
if they did not exactly match the regulations ? 

4. Mr. Maclay, again, has not mentioned the respec- 
tive complements of men. The American large frigates 
had 470 men; the British 38’s had but 300 regular com- 
plement, all told; as often less as more. He is mistaken 
in giving the Chesapeake only 340; Admiral Preble, 
U. S. N., writing in the American magazine “ United 
Service,”’ acknowledges she had 390, but he overrates 
the crew of the Shannon. The total number of persons 
on board the Shannon of every grade was 330, and 
there is no mystery how it was composed, namely 300 
full complement, 8 lent by her consort, and 22 Irish 
laborers or passengers only just pressed out of a mer- 
chant ship. Owing to Captain Broke’s being wounded 
and temporarily unable to attend to business, his friends 
wrote the official report for him, and unfortunately were 
not sufficiently precise in their inquiries; but the re- 
port, notwithstanding, is abundantly correct for all 
practical purposes, the errors being of no importance. 
It is alleged by James that the Chesapeake, far from 
having a “scratch crew,”’ retained on board the greater 
part of the men that had served the two years on her 
previous voyage, and the officers were most fastidious 
in picking out none but the best men to fill up with. 
See, in Mr. Maclay’s own article, his reference to 
“picked seamen,” page 207. It seems unlikely that 
when sailing out to meet the Shannon the men would 
dare to annoy Captain Lawrence with an ill-timed appli- 
cation for the prize money of the previous cruise, unless 
the spokesman at all events represented a large pro- 
portion of the complement. Out of the Shannon's “52 
guns” four were mere boat guns or exercising pieces, 
and two of those fitted as stern-chasers were not once 
fired in the action. 

5. The artist has taken poetical license in depicting 
the American ships as rather smaller than the British 
instead of much larger ; the Constitution is drawn with 
three or four ports on the quarter-deck instead of eight 
or nine. 

6. I refuse to believe that the Constitution in two or 
three hours’ close action with the Java was hulled only 
four times. The official report allows 34 killed and 
given as varying from 150 to 155 feet long and most nearly 40 feet 
or 124% meters in extreme breadth. Some recent transatlantic 
writers make the len more by measuring in the projection of 
the counter; but that 1s contrary to rule. Any one who really un- 
derstands the subject of tonnage is invited to explain how such 
dimensions could possibly give a total of much more than 1100 
tons Congress measure or 1030 Philadelphia megsure. But the 


American frigates by the former rule, oe, 1576 tons, were 43 
per cent. larger than British or French.— H. Y. P. 
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wounded, and the British account says many more. 
Professor Frost in his history of the United States 
Navy says “the shattered and decayed state of the 
Constitution required her return to port.”” What does 
“ shattered” mean? By the way, Fenimore Cooper re- 
marks that Captain Hull wrote two reports of the action 
with the Guerriére, and suggests the other should be 
published also. Why not ? 

I shall not attempt to deny that the British in 1812, 
after twenty years of victories, had become careless and 
over-confident, while the Americans exhibited much 
efficiency in profiting by prearranged superiority of 
force, a superiority more generally confessed now than 
at the time of the war itself. 

Not wishing to occupy too much of your space, I 
will only refer readers who wish for further evidence 
to the “Illustrated Naval and Military Magazine,” 
London, for September, 1890; to the “ Army and Navy 
Journal,”’ New York, during the autumn of 1889; to the 
new appendices to the last edition of James’s “ Naval 
History,” 1886, Volume VI, and to Colburn’s “ United 
Service Magazine,” London, of April, 1885. 

Lonpon, January, 1891. H. Y. Powell. 


Il. MR. MACLAY’S REJOINDER. 


In answer to H. Y. Powell’s criticism on my article 
I will say in brief (referring to his numbered para- 
graphs) : 

1. The “load displacement” is not a fair compari- 
son because the American frigates were more heavily 
built, had heavier stanchions, thicker masts, heavier 
armaments, etc., all of which, of course, made a greater 
“oad displacement,’’ but does not show that there was 
“40 to 50 per cent.” difference in size. I call Mr. 
Powell’s attention to an article written by himself in 
the September (1890) number of the “ Illustrated 
Naval and Military Magazine ’’ of London, in which he 
says that the American 44-gun frigates were about 175 
feet long and 45 feet beam while the British 38-gun 
frigate of the war of 1812 was 155 feet length and 40.3 
feet beam. This certainly is not the “ 40 to §0 per cent.” 
difference in size which Mr. Powell speaks of. But 
according to American accounts the Constitution was 
only 12 feet longer and had a trifle more beam than the 
Guerricre. I frankly admitted in my article that the 
American frigates were much better, perhaps “ 40 to 50 
per cent.” better, if Mr. Powell chooses, but I do not 
admit that difference in size as commonly understood. 

I also call Mr. Powell’s attention to Captain Dacres’s 
opinion of the relative force of the two frigates, and I 
think Mr. Powell will admit that Captain Dacres is 
something of an authority on the subject, as he com- 
manded the Guerriére when captured by the Comstitu- 
tion, and afterward was many days in the latter frigate, 
thereby having a better opportunity than either myself 
or Mr. Powell could ever have of judging the two 
ships. I think also Mr. Powell will admit that Cap- 
tain Dacres had far more interest in discovering a “ 40 
to 50 per cent.”’ difference between the two frigates, if 
such difference existed, than either Mr. Powell or my- 
self. That before this engagement Captain Dacres con- 
sidered the Guerriére of sufficient size to capture the 
Constitution is seen in the following challenge : 


” 


Captain Dacres, commander of His Britannic Majesty's 
frigate Guerriére, presents his compliments to Comman- 
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der Rogers of the United States frigate President [sister 
ship to the Constitution], and will be very happy to meet 
him, or any other American frigate of equal Bree to the 
President, off Sandy Hook, for the purpose of having a 
social téte-a-téte. 


British commanders were fully aware of the size of 
American 44-gun frigates at the time of this challenge. 
That up to the time of this action Captain Dacres had 
not changed this opinion is seen in the following: On 
the roth of August, or nine days before the engagement, 
the Guerriére captured the American brig Betsey com- 
manded by Mr. Orne. Mr. Orne was aboard the 
Guerriére when that frigate met the Constitution, and re- 
lates : “I soon saw from the peculiarity of her [Consti- 
tution’s] sails and from her general appearance that she 
was, without doubt, an American’ frigate, and com- 
municated the same to Captain Dacres. He immedi- 
ately replied that he thought she came down too boldly 
for an American, but soon after added, ‘ The better he 
behaves, the more honor we shall gain by taking him.’” 
(See Coggeshall’s “ History of American Privateers.’’) 

Even after the action, when Captain Dacres and his 
officers had been several days in the Constitution, thus 
having an excellent opportunity of comparing the two 
ships, he still entertained the same views, and immedi- 
ately on landing wrote that “ the loss of the ship is to 
be ascribed to the early fall of her mizzen-mast.” (See 
Official Report of Captain Dacres.) 

This opinion is still more forcibly stated by Captain 
Dacres several months after the event. In his defense 
before his courtmartial he says: “ Notwithstanding 
the unlucky issue of this affair, such confidence have I 
in the exertions of the officers and men who belong to 
the Guerricre, and I am so well aware that the success 
of my opponent was owing to fortune, that it is my ear- 
nest wish, and would be the happiest moment of my life, 
to be once more opposed to the Constitution with them 
under my command, in a frigate of similar force to the 
Guerriére.”’ 

Such is the opinion of Captain Dacres in reference 
to the comparative size of the Constitution and Guer- 
riére, expressed after having had unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for inspecting both ships, and uttered after 
mature deliberation. Neither he nor any of the frigate 
commanders of this war claimed that the American 
frigates they fought were “ 40 to 50 per cent.” larger ; 
such claims being the work of Mr. James, whom Mr. 
Powell seems to follow. 

2. As to this point I do not see that any answer is 
needed. In my article I gave three or four authorities, 
both English and American, which were contempor- 
aneous with the battles in which the ammunition was 
used. Mr. Powell refers to an authority in 1837, and 
to Sir Howard Douglas, who was later yet. What hap- 
pened to thé shot in 1837 or later I in no way discussed. 
I treated of shot in the war of 1812 only, so that Mr. 
Powell’s two rather ost-bellum authorities do not affect 
my argument in the least. 

3. As to this point I dealt in facts and gave my au- 
thorities in the article. An officer actually weighed the 
Guerricre’s shot, and that is better evidence than prob- 
abilities or improbabilities. — 

4. I showed in my article that the American crews 
were superior, both in numbers and quality. I do not 
see that I am mistaken in giving the Chesapeake 340 
men. My authority is official, being none less than 
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Emmons’s “ Statistical History of the United States 
Navy,” p. 66. This is the United States Government 
record of the navy. The same number is given by all 
recognized naval historians. Admiral Preble never 
pretended to be an authority on the war of 1812. 
What he wrote in some magazine article is liable to 
error, and, as regards the crew of the Chesapeake, is in 
disagreement with all the naval authorities of that 
period. 

I have in no place said that Captain Broke’s forged 
official report was not “ abundantly correct.”” My point 
was to prove that at least one letter was an absolute 
forgery. This I, did. This—taken in connection with 
the fact that there are other official letters which the 
Admiralty refused me the privilege of inspecting, and 
which are said even by British writers to be “ garbled ” 
so as to reduce the humiliation of British defeat — 
forms evidence amounting almost to proof that official 
reports of other British commanders have been so 
garbled as to detract from the American victory, and 
affords us ample ground for questioning some of their 
figures. 

“ Picked seamen” in my article referred to the 
earlier part of this war. It is a well-known fact that 
by June, 1813, many American privateers and seamen 
had been captured by the British, and as the Admiralty 
refused to exchange prisoners (thereby hoping to check 
American enterprise on the sea) seamen became very 
scarce. My authorities for saying so are Washington 
Irving, Cooper, and Niles’s Register, besides others. 
On the 45th page, Volume II, “Spanish Papers,” 
Washington Irving says: “It was only with great 
difficulty that any men could be induced to enlist in 
her [the Chesapeake}.” 

As to its being “ unlikely ” that the Chesapeake’s 
crew should “ dare to annoy Captain Lawrence with 
an ill-timed application for money,” Washington Irving 
and the Rev. Dr. Brighton, the English biographer 
of Captain Broke of the Shannon, say that the crew 
mutinied, and “ that a scoundrel Portuguese who was 
boatswain’s mate demanded prize checks for the men” 
(Irving’s “Spanish Papers,” Vol. II, p. 47; also 
Brighton’s “ Memoirs of Admiral Broke,” p. 165). 

My authority for placing the Shannon’s guns at 52 
is none other than James (Vol. VI, p. 53), who says 
she carried “ 28 long 18-pounders, 4 long 9-pounders, 
1 long 6-pounder, 16 short 32-pounders, and 3 short 12- 
pounders.” And in this I will observe that James has 
departed from the figures in the official report of Cap- 
tain Broke, which gives the Shannon only 49 guns. 
James says : “ The Shannon certainly mounted 52 car- 
riage guns,” and “ mounted ” does not mean placed in 
a boat where they could not be used, had that side of 
the ship been engaged. As for the guns that were not 
“once fired” the Chesapeake had a whole broadside 
she did not fire ; so did the Shannon, but that does not 
show that she did not-carry those guns. 

5. I do not see that Mr. Davidson, the artist, has 
taken any ‘ poetical license.” The only picture where 
two frigates are fully compared is that of the United 
States and Macedonian. Were the Macedonian is 
made higher out of the water because she, being relieved 
of the weight of masts and spars, and the consequent 
heeling over from pressure of sails, naturally would 
look higher. In this Mr. Davidson has discovered 
great skill. 
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The Constitution carried from ten to twelve guns on 
her quarter-deck, which required six ports at the most 
to a side; not “eight or nine,” as Mr. Powell says. 

6. I regret Mr. Powell refuses to believe that the 
Constitution was hulled only four times by the Java. 
Such, however, was the case. The best of the matter is, 
the British commanders at that time were so confident 
of capturing all American frigates that they took es- 
pecial pains not to fire into the hull, but directed all 
their shot at the rigging so as to prevent the Ameri- 
cans from being able to make sail in escape. They did 
not wish to injure the hull as it would only be so much 
more damage for them to repair after the capture. 

Professor John Frost wrote a “ Book of the Navy,” 
but I have never before known him to be quoted as an 
authority. I also must confess that I do not know why 
Captain Hull’s second report was not published. 


Edgar S. Maclay. 
Il. COMMENTS ON MR. MACLAY’S REJOINDER. 


DISPLACEMENT is indeed a fair comparison between 
ships of the same general description, and is now 
adopted by naval architects, officers, and government 
officials in every nation. The American 44’s exceeded 
the British 38’s by more than 7 per cent., nearer 12 
per cent. linear dimensions (or as 174 to 154 in length), 
in fact more in depth, and consequently at least 40 per 
cent. in cubical bulk. 

The complements of men afford a test of size, 470 
to 300 all told. 

I consider my evidence is good that English shot 
were most generally underweight as well as American. 
I have a letter from the Manager of the Carson Co., 
which cast shot and cannon in the war time. Sir H. 
Douglas’s authoritative work on “ Naval Gunnery” 
gives the exact size of English shot in 1815, and we find 
that after being enlarged in 1837 they still weighed 
rather less than nominal weight. 

About the Guerri¢re’s guns I read Fenimore Cooper 
to mean that perhaps they were French, retained on 
board the six years. He often guardedly writes “ it 
is said.” 

As the American navy consisted of so very few ves- 
sels in 1813 I see no reason to think there was the least 
difficulty in getting first-class seamen for the Chesa- 
peake—James says boat-loads were refused. Truly 
the Chesapeake had a whole broadside that was never 
once fired in the engagement, but the same remark 
applies to the Shannon. Each vessel fired twenty-five 
guns of a side, the Shannon a trifle less weight of shot. 
The Chesapeake was pierced for fifty-four guns, besides 
chasers, according to a model, carefully made to scale, 
on view to this day at Greenwich (Hospital) College. 
There is a similar model of the President, also of the 
Macedonian class of frigate, etc. 

I think (without referring) that Theodore Roosevelt 
allows the Java fought chiefly at rather close quarters, 
certainly well within range of musketry. I do not 
believe that she fired intentionally high, but inefficiently, 
from having a raw crew not trained in gunnery; most 
likely many shots went in the water as well as in the 
air. Still thirty-four men were killed or wounded on 
board the Constitution, and it is not likely many of 
them were aloft. 

Hf. Y. Powell. 
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Iv. “DON'T GIVE UP THE SHIP!” 


In the article in the December CENTURY entitled 
“Laurels of the American Tar in 1812,” in speaking of 
the engagement between the Chesapeake and the Shan- 
non, the writer states that doubt has been cast upon 
the accuracy of the report of Captain Lawrence’s last 
words. As bearing upon this matter I offer the fol- 
lowing evidence. 

My father, Dr. William Swift, was one of the sur- 
geons on board the Chesapeake, in her engagement 
with the Shannon, and was in attendance on Captain 
Lawrence after he was wounded; and my mother has 
often heard him tell the story, and quote the last words 
of the dying commander: “ Don’t give up the ship!” 

Before his death, Captain Lawrence gave his belt 
to Dr. Swift, who presented it to the Naval Lyceum 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, accompanied by the fol- 
lowing memorandum : 


Dr. Swift has the honor to present to the Naval Ly- 
ceum the belt worn by Captain Lawrence in the action 
between the United States Frigate Chesapeake and the 
British Frigate Shannon, on the 1st of June, 1813, and 
which was loosed from his waist the moment previous to 
his uttering the memorable words, ‘‘ Don’t give up the 
ship !'""— Naval Lyceum, BROOKLYN, February, 4, 1834. 


Dr. Swift was made a prisoner, and sent to Halifax, 
whence he returned home with the wounded. 

In 1820 he was detached from the Ozéario and sent 
as acting consul to Tunis, where he remained sixteen 
months. In 1836 he was on the North Carolina as 
fleet surgeon of the Pacific squadron, and on his return 
in 1839 was stationed at New York, Boston, and New- 
port for different periods. In 1862 he was at his own 
request placed on the retired list, having spent fifty- 
one years in the service of his country. He died in 
1865 at the age of eighty-four. 


William J. Swift, M.D. 


Mr. Kennan’s Reply to Certain Criticisms. 


[WE presume upon the intense and continued inter- 
estin Mr. Kennan’s Siberian papers which many of our 
readers have manifested, to make the following extracts 
from the preface of his forthcoming volume.—Eb. C. 
M.] 

Some of the criticisms that have been made upon 
* the articles on Siberia and the exile system published 
in THE CENTURY MAGAZINE have been based appar- 
ently upon the assumption that a survey of any one 
particular department of national life must necessarily 
be incomplete and misleading, and that the fair-minded 
investigator should supplement it by taking into the 
field of vision a quantity of unrelated facts and phenom- 
ena from a dozen other departments. 

“Yourarticles,”’ certain critics have said, “ givea false 
impression. Your statements with regard to Russian 
prisons, indiscriminate arrests, and the banishment of 
hundreds of people to Siberia without trial may all be 
true; but there are in Russia, nevertheless, thousands 
of peaceful, happy homes, where fathers and brothers 
are no more in danger of being arrested and exiled to 
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Siberia than they would be if they lived in the United 
States. Russia is not a vast prison inhabited only by 
suspects, convicts, and jailers ; it is full of cultivated, 
refined, kind-hearted people ; and its Emperor, who is 
the embodiment of all the domestic virtues, has no 
higher aim in life than to promote the happiness and 
prosperity of his beloved subjects.” 

The obvious reply to such criticism as this is that it 
wholly mistakes the aim and scope of the work criti- 
cized. I did not go to Russia to observe happy homes, 
nor to make the acquaintance of congenial, kind-hearted 
people, nor to admire the domestic virtues of the Tsar. 
I went to Russia to study the working of a penal sys- 
tem, to make the acquaintance of exiles, outcasts, and 
criminals, and to ascertain how the Government treats 
its enemies in the prisons and mines of Eastern Siberia. 
Granted, for the sake of argument, that there ave thou- 
sands of happy homes in Russia; that the Empire does 
abound in cultivated and kind-hearted people, and that 
the Tsar zs devotedly attached to his wife and children ; 
what have these facts to do with the sanitary condition of 
a tumble-down étape in the province of Yakutsk, or with 
the flogging to death of a young and educated woman 
at the mines of Kara? The balancing of a happy and 
kind-hearted family in St. Petersburg against an epi- 
demic of typhus fever in the exile forwarding-prison at 
Tomsk is not an evidence of fairness and impartiality, 
but rather an evidence of an illogical mind. All that fair- 
ness and impartiality require of the investigator in any 
particular field is that he shall set forth, conscientiously, 
in due relative proportion and without prejudice, all the 
significant facts that he has been able to gather in that se- 
lected field, and then that he shall draw from the collected 
facts such conclusions as they may seem to warrant. His 
work may not have the scope of an encyclopedia, but 
there is no reason, in the nature of things, why-it should 
not be full, accurate, and trustworthy as farasit goes. An 
investigation of the Indian question in the United States 
would necessarily deal with a very small part of the 
varied and complex life of the nation; but it might, 
nevertheless, be made as fair and complete, within its 
limits, as Bryce’s “ American: Commonwealth.” It 
would, perhaps, present a dark picture; but to attempt 
to lighten it by showing that the President of the re- 
public is a moral man and good to his children, or that 
there are thousands of happy families in New York 
that have not been driven from their homes by gold- 
seekers, or that the dwellers on Commonwealth Avenue 
in Boston arerefined and cultivated people who have 
never made a practice of selling intoxicating liquor 
to minors, would be not only illogical but absurd. If 
the gloominess of the picture is to be relieved, the 
proper way to relieve it is to show what has been 
done to remedy the evils that make it gloomy, and 
not by any means to prove that in some other part 
of the country, under wholly different conditions, a 
picture might be drawn that would be cheerful and 
inspiriting. 

In the present work I have tried to present impar- 
tially both sides of every disputed question, and to deal 
as fairly as possible both with the Government and with 
the exiles. . 

George Kennan. 
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What My Clock Says. 


OLD fast, dreamer,— do not fret ! 
Everything will come right yet. 
Life holds nothing worth regret — 
Let the sun rise —let it set. 
I have seen the young grow old; 
Seen the fond turn stern and cold; 
Seen the selfish, vain, and proud 


Feed the worm, and crease the shroud. 


Do not cry, 
Do not sigh ; 
All will come right by and by. 


Pearls, and gems, and jewels fine, 
Fished from sea or dug from mine, 
Silken raiment, filmy lace, 
Vanish all, and leave no trace. 
Those who walk and those who ride 
Yet must lie down, side by side, 
When their cruel master, Death, 
Seals the eyes and steals the breath. 
not sigh, 

Do not cry; 

All will come right by and by. 


I have seen the high brought low, 
Seen the seasons come and go; 
Fields of bloom and wastes of snow, 
Sunny skies and winds that blow— 
And I mark out all the hours 
Whether there are frosts or flowers — 
Night and day and day and night 
Feeling sorrow nor delight. 

Do not cry, 

Do not sigh ; 
All will come right by and by. 


Some days come, and shadows bring ; 
Then come joys—but they take wing; 
Nothing matters, here, to me; 
Time drifts to eternity, 
And like streams that southward run, 
Mingling in the sea as one, 
So tend all things —every way— 
To oblivion and decay. 

Do not sigh, 

Do not cry ; 
All will come right by and by. 


I have seen the pure and sweet 
Smirched with mire from the street ; 
Seen Sin and her daughter Vice 
Look as chaste and cold as ice; 
Seen the hungry and the poor 
Beg for bread from door to door ; 
Yet—for all the rich man’s load — 
God widens not the Narrow Road. 
Do not sigh, 
Do not cry; 
All will come right by and by. 


Nothing matters! Nothing can 

In the destiny of man. 

Vain, alas! all tears and sighs; 

\ ain, reproaches — vain, replies. 
Silence and decay must fall 

Like a shadow on you all ; 

And He who made your life a span 


Will judge as never judges man. 
Do not sigh, 
Do not cry; 

All will come right by and by. 


Nelly Marshall McAfee. 


The Poet Paradox. 


Younc X is overcome with deep dejection ; 
This paradox hath filled his soul with gall : 
For him the public has no predilection, 
And deck well-read he is not read at all. 


John Kendrick Bangs.. 


“Deserving Poor.”’ 


Dives and I on crowded street 

An aged beggar chanced to meet; 

Dives passed by with sterile frown, 

And said, to argue conscience down : 

“T treat all such with rule unswerving. 

How can one know when they ’re deserving ?” 


“You ’re right,” I cried, with nodding head 

(I toil for Dives for my bread); 

But since the mind is heaven-born, 

And earthly fetters holds in scorn, 

I thought, “ That wretch and many more 

Starve through those words, ‘ Deserving poor.’”’ 


And then, because I haply knew 

How Dives rich and richer grew, 

I sneered (in thought), “ Such careful alms, 
Such nice, discriminating qualms, 

Should be observed in rule unswerving 

But by the rich who are deserving.” 


George Horton. 


To the River St. Lawrence in Autumn. 


THE fire that frosts engender 
(O happy, happy red!) 

Fills with their autumn splendor 
The groves about thy bed. 
No king with crownéd head 

Is royaller than thee, 
O mighty, mighty river, 
Impatient for the sea. 


The maples are thy tiar— 
Great rubies framed in gold ; 
The cherry, oak, and briar 
In crimson robes infold 
The monarch blithe and bold ; 
And o’er thy dancing helm 
The sumach’s purple feather 
Shines gaily through thy realm. 


With laughter wild are panting 
The waves upon thy breast ; 
October gales are chanting 
The dead leaves to their rest; 
The sun is flying west, 
O monarch, soon to lie 
In Winter’s hard, white fetters 
Till Spring comes riding by. 


Douglas Sladen. 


Written October, 1890, at St. Anne’s, P. Q., where Tom 
Moore wrote his “Canadian Boat-song.” 
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4, ROM the shade of the elms that whispered above thy birth 
And the pines that sheltered thy life and shadowed the end, 

’Neath the white-blue skies thee to thy rest we bore,— 
’Neath the summer skies thou didst love, ’mid the songs of thy birds, 
By thy childhood’s stream, ’neath the grass and the flowers thou knewest, 
Near the grave of the singer whose name with thine own is enlaureled, 
By the side of the brave who live in thy deathless song,— 
Here all that was mortal of thee we left, with our tears, 
With our love, and our grief that could not be quenched or abated : 
For even the part that was mortal, sweet friend and companion! 
That face, and that figure of beauty, and flashing eye 
Which in youth shone forth like a god’s, ’mid lesser men, 
And in gray-haired, strenuous age still glowed and lustered,— 
These, too, were dear to us,— blame us not, flaming soul ! 
Soaring above us now in fields Elysian,— 
These, too, were dear—and now we shall never behold them, 
No more shall we feel the quick clasp of thy welcoming hand. 


3ut not for ourselves alone are we spent in grieving,— 

For the stricken Land we mourn whose light is darkened, 

Whose soul in sorrow went forth in the night-time with thine. 

Lover and laureate thou of the wide New World, 

Whose pines, and prairies, and people, and teeming soil 

Where was shaken of old the seed of the freedom of men, 

Thou didst love as a strong man loveth the maiden he wooes,— 
Not the woman he toys with, and sings to, and, passing, forgets,— 
Whom he wooes, whom he wins, whom he weds, his passion, his pride, 
Who no shadow of wrong shall suffer, who shall stand in his sight 
Pure as the sky of the evil her foeman may fling, 

Save by word or by thought of her own in her whiteness untouched. 
And wounded alone of the lightning her spirit engenders. 


Take of thy grief new strength, new life, O Land! 

Weep no more he is lost, but rejoice and be glad forever 

That thy lover who died was born, for thy pleasure, thy glory,— 
While his love and his fame light ever thy climbing path. 


AUGUST 14, 1891. 
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IF hat tt 1s. 


Pure soap is soap without grease 
or alkali. 

Soap cleanses; but alkali cuts. 
Soap cleanses the skin and leaves 
it rosy and smooth and soft like a 
baby’s. Alkali cleanses but scarifies, 
leaves the skin rough and red. | 

The soaps that work these news- 
paper wonders are full of alkali. 
Let them alone. Pure soap dis- 
solves the dead outside, disentangles 
it, leaves us the baby-skin under- 
neath, brings it outside; it is kind 
to the living tissue. 

We all have a baby-skin, unless 
it is eaten away by alkali. It may be 
well disguised; but soap will find it. 


Pears Soap 


GS Jnsist upon having Pears’ Soap. Substitutes are some- 
times recommended by druggists for the sole purpose of making more 
Profit out of you. 








It is down tn the parlor. Do you re- 
member when it was bought? Years ago! 

Here is the way the matter stands. 

You have felt for some time that, sooner 
or later, a new Piano must be bought; 
things cannot continue tn this way; you 
bave advanced years and your Piano has 
gone backward more years ; if it were new 

/ ‘to-day, it would still be old-fashioned— 
~ old in shape, in construction, in equip- 
ment, in case, in finish. Add to this 
the steady depreciation of all these years, and where is tt—as a Piano? 

Now what are you going to do about it? Write us, first, for catalogue and informa- 
tion, and after studying these, use your 
judgment as to whether our advice is good, 
and please take notice that WE SHIP 
ON APPROVAL, piano to be returned at 


our expense for railway freights both ways 





if it be unsatisfactory on trial. Distance, @ 
1 mile or 2000 miles, is nothing—the rail- "} 
roads are our servants. We take old pianos 

in exchange, terms of payment to suit your 
reasonable convenience. 


Catalogue and letter giving full information mailed free. 





IVERS &§ POND PIANO COMPANY, 


Masonic Temple, 183-186 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 


Our Latest Styles can be seen at 
{: G RAMSDELL'S, s111 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia W. J. DYER & BRO'S, St. Paul and Mi 


Minneapoli:. 
H. CHANDLER’S, 300 Fulton Street, ya. IP WERLEIN’S, 135 Canal Street, New Orleans. 
T’S, 18 East 17th Street, 1 SANDERS & STAYMAN'S, Baltimore and Washington. 
GANT CO.’S, 182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. THOS. GOGGAN & BRO.’S, Galveston, Texas. 
KOHLER & CHASE’S, San Francisco, California. PHILLIPS & CREW’S, Atlanta, l 





MINERVA CUP. 


pt Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 


STERLING. 


WHITING MFG €0. 


Silversmiths, 





We make Solid Silver only, and of but 


omer of Sunes Bite, P= LINTON SQUARE & 16TH ST. 


Therefore purchasers secure entire Rendon 
from false impressions, and the question 


“Is it silver or is it plated?” is never raised N 
ife beari Ew-YORK. 


concerning a gift bearing our trade-mark. 


Haviland China at First Hands. 


DORFLINGER’S 
CUT GLASS. 


In the complete stock now 
on exhibition at Haviland’s 
new showrooms, 


Tied. Tése Set. Fifth Avenue and 26th Street. 


will be found everything in the way 
of table china and cut glass. 
Wedding, Birthday, 
and Holiday Gifts. 
Complete Dinner Sets a 
Pre gt or Single Courses. a a rey og si 


FRANK HAVILAND, NEW RETAIL STORE, 


14 Barclay Street, New-York. 218 Fifth Avenue, cor. 26th Street. 











Spine Co. 


(INCORPORATED ) 


GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS 











Before buying a WATCH, we invite you to inspect our stock. We carry a com- 
plete line of PATEK PHILLIPE & CO. WALTHAM ELGIN HOWARD and other 
well known AMERICAN and SWISS watches, REPEATERS and CHRONO- 
GRAPHS, in all styles Gold and Silver Cases. Special attention called to our 
SPAULDING & CO.$100GOLDWATCH 96 @ 6 6666660666 


Correspondence Solicited 






























36 Ave. de L’Opera State agd Jackson Sts 
PARIS CHICAGO 













‘Established -AD-1820- 


C-G-GUNTHERS: SONS 
184-FIF THAVE-NEW-YORK 


SHOULDER CAPES MANTLES: -MUFFS 
-INALL. KNOWN: FURS: 
SEALSKINJACKETS: 

‘COATS-WRAP S:‘AND-CLOAKS 

"FURLINED-COATS'AND WRAPS 


CHOICE ‘AND: EXCLUSIVE: DESIGNS: 
‘PERFECT:IN-MAKE-AND-FINISH 
aise ANDAT Seeiant 
‘VERY-MODERATE:PRICES: 












Established Incorporated 


1842. ; 1886. 


COLLADORE & GO, umiten. 


92) BROADWAY & ISIFIFTH AVENUE.CONNECTING. 


This design represents a few of the leading marks found on china, examples of which can 
always be seen at our establishment, together with all others of prominence and merit. 


Domestic Pottery and Glass. 


For years we have made a special feature of the best display of home manufactures that 
were obtainable, with such success that at the Paris Exposition of 1889 we secured for 


Hawkes’s American Cut Glass — Grand Prize; Rookwood Pottery, Cincinnati— Gold Medal. 


Exclusive sale for above for New-York and Brooklyn. 
Photographs of Cut Glass sent on application. Correspondence in regard to China and 
table decorations solicited. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO. Limited, 
Broadway and Twenty-first St. New-York. 





Macbeth’s ‘pearl top” and 
“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
are made of tough glass that 
costs four times as much. as 
common glass; and the work 
on them costs a good deal 
more than the work on com- 
mon chimneys, just as the 
work on a dress is propor- 
tioned to. cost. of stuff. 

The dealer is right in saying 
he can’t afford to sell them at 
the prices of common glass 
chimneys. 

And what will become of 
his chimney trade if his chim- 
neys never break? He is apt 
to be wrong there. He can 
afford to charge a fair price 
and give new chimneys for all 
that break in use. 

Have a talk with him. 


Pittsburg. Gro. A. Macsetu & Co. 
Oct,'91 





Do you want a first-rate lamp? 

There is one, and only one; 

and this is how to find 

it. It has a central- 

draft, that is, a 

tubular wick and 

circular flame with 

a draft of air inside the wick and 

flame; both sides of the flame, inside 
and outside. 

There are several such; but they, 
all but one, have dirt-pockets—pock- 
ets to catch the char and insects that 
fly or fall into lamps. This obstructs 
the inside draft, lets a part of the oil 
go off in the air unburnt—it may 
not smoke, but smells of oil — smells 
worse. 

The “Pittsburgh” has no dirt- 
pocket; has no use for a dirt-pocket. 

A primer with pictures shows it. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. PirrssurGH Brass Co. 





gers 
American 


Cut Glass 


for the 
table is 
perfection. 


For sale by all first- 
class jewelers, glass 
and china dealers. 


Every piece has this trade- 
mark label. 





has not seen Spoons and Forks with the Silver 
worn off the back of the handles and bowls ? 


it a thing to be proud of— worn, spotted table- 
ware ? 


is evident that something better is needed. This 
need is supplied in the use of 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 
SPOONS AND FORKS. 


WHO IS IT? Possibly it is you who are using 


spoons and forks badly worn and want better. 


PAT’D. DEC.9,1884. 
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Cut showing silver inlaid before plating. 





Sterling Silver is inlaid at the exposed points; then 
plated entire with pure silver, preventing any wear 
whatever. Guaranteed 25 years. 

Ask your Jeweler for them or send for catalogue. 
Accept no substitute. 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





IVE foolish maidens got 

into the wrong store, were 
baited with a low price, and 
were caught on a little yarn 
that some. dealers spin about 
something else being “just as 
good as the Laughlin.” 

Five wise ones read THE 
CENTURY and won't bite on 
blarney. They know the best 
features of the Laughlin Com- 
binet are patented, and cannot 
be imitated. They want a 
Combinet, but they only want 
one that is stamped on the 
bottom with the word ‘“‘Laugh- 
lin,” and is made by 


The Homer Laughlin 
China Works, 


East Liverpool, Ohio. 
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qHY NOT GET TH 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


os 
CHESAPEAKE POTTERY WARES, 


AMERICAN HIGH-GRADE TOILET AND DINNER WARE. 
Our designs having been extensively oa in this country and 
in Europe, we now in self-defense patent all our shapes. 


CASTILIAN TOILET SET. 





lO ao a 
No copying foreign shapes, decorations or trade-marks. 
HAYNES, BENNETT & CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Toilet Sets in decorations suited to any style or tint of Bedroom 
Furnishings. Eighty Different Patterns. 





Our assortment of 
Brooches arranged to be 
worn as. pendants is 
very complete, compris- 
ing Stars, Sunbursts, 

Crescents, Knots, and a 
variety of new tasteful 
designs. 

One of the most artistic, 
the Fleur-de-lis, which we 
have illustrated, ranges in 
price from $200, $250, 
$300, $350 to $1000. 

A class of similar orna- 
ments, set with pearls or $300. 
half pearls and small 
diamonds, are made in various pleasing designs, ranging 
from $15, $20, $30, $40 to $100. 

We will be pleased to send a variety of Pendants, or 
indeed anything else to be found in our stock, to any” 
address for comparison and selection. 

Estimates given for remodeling old jewelry and re- 
mounting of family gems. 


Send for price list. 
J. H. JOHNSTON & CO. 
17 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
Silverware, Watches, Bronzes and Bric-a-Brac. 





THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


84 to 90 Beekman Street, 


N EW-YORK. 


311 & 318 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICACO. 


Mott’s OPEN LAVATORY, 


With Patent “Primus” 
Combination Supply and Waste, 
and Patent Brass Legs. 


i q 


It will be seen that in this Lavatory there 
are no protruding Faucets; that the cold 
and hot water can be mixed before passing 
into the Basin. The Patent Brass Legs 
afford a firm support, and, being recessed, 
are not in the way. 


Illustrated Price Lists matled on application, 


ANOANGY 


* 


Copyright, 1891, by the J. L. Mott Iron Works 





Insures to ev home 


cious, healthful and invigorating cup of Coffee 


It is a scientifically constructed Coffee Pot, and is recom- 
mended by the highest medical authorities, as the world’s 
greatest and best coffee maker. 

. It will save 40% of ground Coffee and will prepare the bev- 


erage in a minute. 


Itis so simple a child can use it. 
and allows no aroma'to escape. | 
and clear without eggs or anything else. 


It coridenses all vapor 
It makes the Coffee bright 
The Coffee Pots 


are all nickel-plated, and they are the handsomest and best 
that can be purchased at avy price. 


If your dealer cannot supp. 
lec 


send any size you may se 


y you, the manufacturers will 
t, delivered free by express to 


any address east of the Mississippi (and 7S additional else- 


where), at following special prices for fad. 
uart, 4 cups, 


To make one 
8 cups, $1.55. 


make four quarts, 16 cups, $: 


nickel-plated Pots. 


1.25. To make two quarts, 


'o make three quarts, 12 cups, $1.80. To 
2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Address the sole manufacturers 
SILVER & CO. 54 Warren St. New-York. 





IN 


POLISHED BRASS, 
POLISHED COPPER, 
NICKEL-PLATED, 
ANTIQUE SILVER. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
sent on 


Application. 


THE JOHN 
Buffalo, N. Y., U. 8, A. 


C. JEWETT MFG. CO. 











AN ASTONISHING FACT. 


E sell you just as low as any SMALL DEALER in the 
country can buy the same grade of goods. Each 

piece guaranteed perfect and full length (8 yards for 
single roll, 16 yards for double roll); the latest pro- 
ductions of skilled artists and mechanics of the U. S. 
Do not fail to write us when you want Wall Paper. 
Entire satisfaction as to prices and goods guaranteed. 
Over 100,000 testimonials from well pleased customers 
in every State and territory in the United States. 
We quote a few prices: 
PRETTY PATTERNS WITHOUT GILT........ he. roll, 5c. dol. roll. 
BEAUTIFUL GILT PAPERS.......... encepe Ge. “ 10¢. wie 
ELEGANT EMBOSSED GILTS Ge. “ 12e. si 
All with Borders to match them. 
4 to 9 inch Borders and Friezes Te. per yard. 
§ to 18 inch Gilt Borders and Friezes......2c., 3c., 5c. “‘ 


Over 100 Handsome Samples sent for 8c. in Stamps. 


FH. CADY, 
305 High Street, - - PROVIDENCE, R. |. 





We refer to all bankers and merchants in our city. 





THE DIFFERENCE. 


The Standard Thermometer can be read across the 
room, and gives the correct temperature. 
It is made for all uses. 
Three sizes —4, 6 and 8 inch dial. 
Price, $2.50. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Standard Thermometer Co. 
PEABODY, MASS. 
NEW-YORK OFFICE: Room 443, 18 Cortlandt St. 
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Sa Y & : FOS Ooarw 


BURLEY & CO.. 


CHICAGO. 
77-79-81 STATH STREET. 


ARTISTIC TABLE WARES, 
Ornamental China, Cut Glass. 


Our magnificent collection bears unmistakable 
evidence of discriminating artistic taste in 


selection. - : — 
os Visitors cordially invited to our 


show rooms—conceded to be one 
of the points of interest in Chicago. 


Rich Dinner Sets, 
Fine Plate in Single Dozens. 
Piano and Banquet Lamps. 





Correspondence solicited. 





“Keep cool,” said the 
burner to the oil fount.  — it it = 
“Don’t hug me so tight ee 
then,” it replied. We heard \ *s, 


their conversation, and so we LB 


make our burner in two ee 


pieces, between which the 
air circulates freely, and our 
oil fount is cooler than that 


of any other lamp. 
Send for our ABC 


book on Lamps. Van 
Craighead & Kintz alm . 
Loy? Barclay St., * Look for this window.) 
+a. _ Money saved by ing direct from the only exclusive Rug 
; oan ae ARKEELL, 
VAN & 
935 Broadway, cor. 22d Street, New-York. 








a 


What about a Banquet Lamp? em 
They are the proper oe every beautiful home, a 


and we have hundreds of different rich designs of 


‘The Rochester.” 


Insist upon seeing the stamp of the genuine, ‘‘ THE RocHESTER,” 
for ‘‘ seeing is believing.” If the lamp-dealer has not be ns a 
Rochester and the style you want, send to us for illustrated price- FLKE 
list, and we will send you (boxed) any lamp safely by express. - 


ROCHESTER LAMP CO, 
2 Park Place, New-York. 


of oF oF oe 


Rochester Banquet Lamps 





LOWELL 


For nearly half a century, Lowell Carpets have been 
acknowledged by all to be 


The word The LOWELL 
“LOWELL” INGRAINS are 
cae HE wound upon a hollow 
Do you want to keep your Carving Knife, | purrs in the back o! To one 
Scissors, and Pocket Knife sharp? Lowell, Wilton THE to be a valid trade 

and Body Brussels mark. The stick is 
at every repeat of the in two solid pieces, 


“Clipper Knife and Scissor Grinder” | evs e022 BEST “ssc 


LOWELL 
is what you want to do the work. to the trade-marks, and COMPANY 


or , ‘ be sure you get the i 
This is a thoroughly practical tool, made, in the best | cenuine stamped within. 


manner, of iron, with a pure sapphire corundum wheel. LOWELL BEWARE OF 
Easy to work, does good work, simply constructed and CARPETS. IMITATIONS. 

not liable to get out of order. ith ordinary use it 
will last for years. Arranged to fasten on table. These goods are invariably full width, and may be 
had in a large variety of designs, which for technique 


EVERY HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD HAVE ONE. and coloring are unequaled, rendering them especially 


a P : Q iate f tistic h é 
Sent, express paid, to any part of the United esi ee ; ee joe 
States on receipt of $2.50. Descriptive circu- For Sale by all First-class Dealers. 


lars free to any who will send us their address. 


an CARPETS 


105 Fulton St. New-York City. — 


SEND: POSTAL: FOR: COLORED> PAMPHLET HOUSEKEEPER! 


This Cooker is a real 
labor saver. Will last for years. 
It develops fine flavors, and preserves the 
natural color and shape of cereals, fruits and vegetables. 
Cooks Quickly. No Wa : 
Food does not touch metal. By express (N. Y. rates) on-receipt of price. 
Foop Capacity. 
2pts. 3pts, 4pts. 6pts. 


-75 1.00 1.25 1.50 


IF SO, OUR 








Heavy planished tin outside, strong ; 
white earthen jar inside - - 


Heavy polished copper outside - 1.25 1.50 1.75 2.00 
Send seven 2-cent stamps for Puritan Cake and Bread Mixer. Made of Steel. 


THE EUSTIS MFG. CO., 50th St., Bayonne, N. J. 





Indicates that the 
Porcelain-Lined Bath 
is the coming tub. 


There are ten going 








into use now where 
one was used five 
years ago. The 


reason for this is, 


that they have stood the test of time and have proven their great dura- 
bility. The fact of their being the most clean, sanitary and inviting was 


never doubted. We guarantee them. Catalogue free. 


STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 628 A, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


~ Our Chauncey ” 
| Souvenir Spoon. 
5 7; In Sterling Silver only. Extra weight. 


Chauncey M. Depew, known to the 
world as the ‘‘ Silver-Tongued Orator of 
America,” is no less the man of business, 
no less the philosopher. He stands beforé 
the American people responsive to their 
demands for counsel upon every economic 

estion Of the times; res D nsive to their 
p meneaae as organized religious, civil, or 
political bodies, responsive to their de- 
mands upon the most solemn or the most 
jOyous occasions. Man, woman, and child 
claim him as ‘‘ Our Chauncey,” not the 
least as fearing his greatness, nor the 
greatest as exempt from his influence. 


PRICES. 


Tea, Silver Bowl 
‘* Gilt “ 
Orange, Silver Bowl 





Coffee Spoon, Exact Size. 


tit 
Coffee, Silver Bowl 
er as 
Bon Bon, Gilt “ 
Paper Knife 
Sent to any address on receipt of HE SUNLIGHT, A Center-Draft Lamp, fitted with the 
price. Send for circular to brated Piso Mier, which is acknowledged now to be 
ARTHUR J. BIRDSEY, re Be OT 
Jeweler, Peekskill, NW. Y. i , 
Sole man , with exclusive 
to use portrait. 








amit 
ALL THE FAMILY SWEAR 
NEVIUS & HAVILAND’S 


“Efficient” Shade-Roller, 


Because, though a little thing whose usefulness 
is hidden, it secures freedom from annoy- 
ance, works easily and surely, causes no 
accidents, and leads to general happiness 
at home. 

The makers’ success in securing these results 
is born of years of experience. Their name 
on the article at once attests its merit. 


Sold by progressive dealers everywhere. Send for humorous illus- 
trated circular No. 2. 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 
406 Broadway, New-York. 











OR beautifying and decorating the 
home it has no equal. For interior 
decoration, suitable for wood, wicker, 
metal, glass, earthenware, etc. Put up 
in self-opening tins, ready for imme- 
diate use. Made in every color, shade 
and tint. Prices by mail: Tins, 60 cts.; 
Tinlets, 20 cts. 


Testimonials received from H. I. M. the Empress or Ger- 
MANY, H. M. the QueEN or SWEDEN, the MARCHIONESS OF 
Sauissury, Countess or Loupoun, Countess or Norsury, 
Countess Ferrers, and Viscountess CLIFDEN; also used 
Soaeeae, the residence of H. R. H. the Prince or 

ALES. 


ASPINALL’S ENGLISH ENAMEL was 
awarded the first prize medal at Paris 
in 1889, and the only gold medal at 
Edinburgh in 1890. Beware of worth- 
less imitations. 

Wholesale Depot for the United States, 
384 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 

DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER & CO. 





THE HOLLOWAY READINC STAND. 


A DICTIONARY HOLDER, BOOK-REST & LAMP-STAND. 
Books held open any position for sitting or lying down reading. 
Dictionary or reading book turned before you by slightest push 
of a finger. Side-racks for books and magazines. Avoids un- 
healthful habit of bending forward when reading or studying. 
Makes reading a luxury. In use in every country in the world. 
® For the home or office. Send stamp for illustrated catalogue. 


HOLLOWAY CO., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
xX”) X-2-T. 


(SECTIONAL PLATE.) 





“XII on = 


1847 ROGERS BROS. XII. @ Spoons and 


Forks means they are plated three times heavier on the three points most —< 
wear as shown shewen aang correspondingly to their durability, at an additional 
cost on Tea Spoons of 75c, and on Table Spoons and Forks $1.50 per dozen. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


. MERIDEN, CONN. LONDON. 
WE YORK. SAN FRANCISCO. * HAMILTON, ONT. PARIS. 


THESE GOODS ARE IN THE STOCK OF EVERY FIRST-CLASS DEALER. 





> 

' with a little Pearline, you can 
In either of these, wash clothes more easilyjaaai 
quickly, and more cheaply, than in any other way. You can, we say— 
but perhaps you don’t have to. Then (?) the ease of it doesn’t affect 
you so much, But the quickness, the thoroughness and the economy 
of it does. The less time that’s spent on your clothes, the less it 
costs you—it’s money in your pocket every time they’re saved from 
the wearing rub, rub, rub of the old way. But the water doesn’t 
make any difference. Use what’s handiest. Hot or cold, hard or soft, 
salt or fresh, rain or shine, it’s all the same if you have Peardine. 
When you don’t have it there zs a difference. 4 JAMES PYLE, New York. 





S a © Gm» © 
TRADE “PRESIDENT” MARK. 
Pat. Aug. 23, 1888. 


f See our advertisement of 
“ANDINA” Furniture Polish 
in preceding CENTURY. | 
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WANTED. 





AGENTS ARE 


9? PENCIL 
SHARPENER. 
THE PERFECT SHARPENER. 


it s now ofered paar" The pencil tr beeng around a fle cose of MONUMENTS © MAUSOLEUMS 


the best tool steel; an ideal, long, hollow point is made; all dirt 

oe bee peonbie. Fe the lead i cover becken. The file has @ 1) STATUARY 3) 
‘St temper known, and will retain its to soft 

‘ed fora lifetime, while there is nothing in the rest of the device DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
ut. ¢ illustratio: shows tthe “ i ” 

cannot avoid doing perfect work; itwill make # pencil poiat such CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


as you have never sy , and in doing it neither the 


pe py he. be pee a5 an article camast be sold e 
Supplied for a lifetime. Circular on spplntion bt doclesn, o MI I H RANI ! E 0 
THE BALTIMORE SPECIALTY COMPANY, ‘ 


-0 am © am emia | WESTERLY, R., I. 











, [Illustrated Gtalogue t 
gpl 52 aR 


ART POTTERY. WEDDING GIFTS, ( 


#) 


¢ ee oa 
FINE CHINA. ! 







RICH CUT GLASS. 


5OK 52 West 22nd Street, 
New York. 









The PERFECTION FLOUR BIN 
/s a Household Necessity. 


No home complete without it. Simple to use. 
Never wears out. 

Made of tin. Most useful, convenient, and only per- 
fect article of its kind ever invented. Combines sack 
or barrel, sifter, pan, and scoop. Will pay for itself 
in a short time by saving ers time and inher. Keeps 
out dust, vermin, etc. reserves flour from mould and 
mustiness. Enough for baking sifted in one minute. 
It pleases everybody. Satisfaction guaranteed. If you 
cannot get one from our agent or your dealer we will 
send you the Bin direct on receipt of price. To hold 
25 Ibs., $2.50; 50 Ibs., $3.00; roo Ibs., $4.00. 


SHERMAN, TANGENBERG & CO. Mnfrs. 
26 and 28 W. Lake St. B.56. Chicago. 


PERFECTION ATTAINED AT LAST! 


COMFORT AND PRIVACY IN THE HOME. 


The L. L. F. 


(Long-looked-for) 


WINDOW-CURTAIN 
FIXTURE. 


Gives perfect control of the light. 











Shades top or bottom of window. 
Can be applied to any spring shade. 
No trouble to put up or operate. 


Sample, sent by mail, 50c. 
mm LIBERAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 


Circulars free. 


FIXTURE CO, Orange, N. J. 


A Pinless Clothes Line 


FREE. 


There is a firm in Worcester, Mass., who manufacture a patented 
pinless clothes line. In fact they have been manufacturing 1t for 
three years, and are to-day doing an enormous business. Its suc- 
cess is due to the fact that it is the only clothes line ever invented 
that holds the clothes without pins. They have recently inaugu- 
rated a scheme through which they propose to give away free 
10,000sample pinless clothes lines. Spacein THe CeEnTury costs too 
much money to admit of printing it entire. —The Company has, how- 
ever, printed the offer in full detail in circular shape, which they will 
mail to any address on receipt of a 2-cent stamp. you want one 
pinless clothes line free, or if you want the agency, commission or 
salary for the best article ever invented, address 


THE PINLESS CLOTHES LINE C0. 
130 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 


(BANNER LAMP 





iid warts, LIGHT 
LARGES?t ——<= 







» IT COSTS MUCH 






the most ex- 
we for prac- 
. Do 


purposes 

NOT BE PUT OFF WITH 

aNY oTHER. If youcan- 

not get them from your 
dealet, WRITE US. 


PLUME & ATWOOD 





MFG’, CO., 
Boston. Chi 








THE UNEQUALED SOLID WHITE CROCKERY 


STATIONARY 
em 


Y F 
See TIS SSS 









STEWART CERAMIC C 


Chicago Branch, 323-325 Dearborn St. Chicago. 


WASH-TUBS. 


Get the best. Do not risk your health by using mate- 
rials that will leak, absorb, decay, and become malodorous 
and infectious. : 

Our Solid White Crocke Wash- 
'Kubs, having stood the test of contin use in thou- 
sands of our best families and hospitals for over fifteen 
years, stand umrivaled, being imperishable, 
well-glazed, non-porous, and as easily cleansed 
as a dinner-plate. 


SOLID WHITE CROCKERY SINKS. 
Send for price-list and catalogue. 


312 Don Street, New-York. 


























NO CORD USED IN 


THE CALDWELL SASH BALANCE. 


A perfect substitute for weights and cords for balancing window-sash. 
Have been in use successfully for two years in many large buildings. Can 
be applied to old windows without altering sash or frame. If you are duz/d- 
ing or remodelling, write for circular and price-list. 


CALDWELL MFC. CO. 


28 Centre Street, Rochester, New-York. 
Spring Frame, 


SYLPH ‘Tent satecy. 


Vibration overcome without complication. 
Users say, “ Better than cushion or pneu- 

= ” Easy running. $140.00 and 
ents wanted. Catalogue free. 

elie’ purvél CYCLE €0., 6 B St. Peoria, Mil. 


Sold by the Hardware Trade. 
IF YOU WANT 


it will pay you to learn about the 
GRANVILLE MOSAI and COMBINATIONS. 

tw For pamphlet and designs, address 
DICKINSON & PHELPS, Wellington, O. 


THE PE RLEss 
STEAM COOKER 


Will enable you to cook a — meal over 
ONE burner on gasoline, oil, gas, or com- 
mon cook stove. It will pay for itself in 
one season, /or canning fruit. AGENTS 

For particulars address, with 
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W. A. DAGG 


stamp, 
Cc. E. SWARTZBAUGH & CO. 
QUINCY, ILL. 


Address 
City, Utah. East Portiand, Oreg. Oakland, Cal. Galveston,Tex. 





INVALID 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 


Fully equal to any in the market for com- 
fort, strength, durability and finish. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
H. S. COLICHTLY, 

203 Quarry Street, Phila., Pa. 
Send for price-list. 


THE WILLER MARGH, * oO 


by Director Cur. Bach, 8 pages, engraved 
notes, title page lithographed in 4 colors, 
worth $1.00, free by mail upon receipt of 10 
cents in stamps or coin. 


WILLER MANUFACTURING CO., 
MILWAUKES, WIS. 








ARTMAN’S PATENT INSIDE 
SLIDING WINDOW BLIND 


ke is the most popular 
R¢ and Builders prefer i ys any pons for 1 merit, style, 
im convenience and economy. Thousands are in 
ere. Send 4c. stamp 
gue. Address for 
ogg ne and the Northwest to the Pacific Coast 
The ae mm. > saree tH Wisconsin. 


For f U. _— 
SLIDING 1 BLIND 00. 22 hiss St,, Wooster, 





SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, “aw 
115 Concress Sr. Boston, Mass 





WILL IT SCRATCH. 


using any silver 





That's what you should know before 
polish; seven-eighths of them do scratch, and no wonder— 
whiting and chalk never were intended for such @ purpose. 
ELECTRO-SILICON WILL NOT SCRATCH; our methods and 
materials—used by us exclusively—make that an impossi- 
bility. As for brilliancy—you know how beautiful new ware 
ts, that’s the brilliancy ELECTRO-SILICON reproduces. 

bel My ee oe this pats 2 trial 

quantity can asking, or a box 

paid for 15 cts. in stamps. It’s sid every weak. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JoHN STREET, New Yorn 





No. 42. Packed and delivered on cars. 
FLAT ToP DESK. 


Made in Oak, or furnished in Walnut or 
Cherry if desired. Size, 54 x 33% inches. 
Two slides above drawers. Automatic Lock. 
Cloth Top. First class in every particular. 

OVER 28,000 OF THESE DESKS IN USE. 
Send for Desk Catalogue. 


WM. L. ELDER, 


43 and 45 South Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





DON’T PASS THIS. 
OVER 26,000 IN USE. 


This Bedroom Convenience 
is invaluable 
For Invalids, 
The Aged and Infirm, 
. In Cases of Sickness. 
Prices $8.00 to $14.00. 
Send 6c. for 24-page Illustrated Catalogue of Earth 
Closets; 5c. for “Healthy Homes: How to Have Them,” 
36 pages valuable information. 


HEAP’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET CO., Muskegon, Mich. 
Bath Cabinet. Rolling Chair. 


A CURE for| A Priceless 
Rheumatism, |Boon to those 
Liver and Skin |whoare unable 
Diseases, Etc. |to walk. 


RECLINING CHAIRS, 
COUCHES, COMODES, 
BACK RESTS, BIDETS, and other 


INVALIDS’ FURNITURE. 


Descriptive Lists Sent Free. 


Our Chairs are used in the U. §. Hospitals. 
NATIONAL CHAIR CO., 


NEW HAVEN. CONN. 





THE GUNN FOLDING BED .:. 


bination with every class of Furniture except Tables and Chairs. 
No Springs to get out of order, only 40 Ibs. of weight. Best venti- 
lation. Perfectly safe. Easily cleaned. Best of Bed Springs. 
Does not injure carpets. A child can operate. For sale by leading 
dealers. 13 different styles. Illustrated and descriptive catalogue 
on application. 


GUNN FOLDING BED CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

PORTABLE BATHS. 

Best ever known. Wholesale and Retail. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


Send for Circulars. 


E. J, KNOWLTON, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


SARGENT?’S$ tartr'ciosets. | 





EVERYBODY 
Wants This. 





For full information, with illustrated 
catalogue, send to 
SARCENT MFG. CO. 
814 Broadway, New-York; 


(CJ 
or Muskegon, Mich. 


ad Quote CENTURY. 





and CRIPPLES. 
to be pushed about in, 
the reliable sort. 
of all 


for INVALIDS 


To propel one’s-self, or \ 
comfortably, easily, and \iias » of | ¢ 
Send stamp for catalog xX & giving prices 
styles and sizes. : te THe Century. 

SMITH WHEEL CHAIR CONCERN, 120 William St. New-York. 








WE OFFER AGENTS 


Big Money in Exclusive Territory. 
Our new patent Safes, sell at sight in city or 
ew Agents first in field actuall eet 


can you. ‘ 
No. 363—371, CLARK ST., CINCINNATI, O. 





All things yield to him, ’ere he site down,— SHAKESPEARE. 


F. A. SINCLAIR’S 


To avoid such accidents, buy 
COMMON- 
SENSE 


Chairs, Settees and Rockers. 


“ The common-sense chairs and settees of Mr. Sinclair are not surpassed by any other class of goods, and par- 
ties furnishing country houses, and desiring inexpensive, comfortable and durable furniture, will do well to write 
to Mr. F. A. Sinclair, of Mottville, N. Y.”’— Scientific American. 

SINCLAIR’S useful and substantial home comforts. Fireside Comfort is avery attractive seat for young or old. 
Try it and be happy. Strong, durable and comfortable. No light, trashy stuff, but good, honest home comforts. 

Special discount to clergymen. Send stamp for catalogue to F. A. Sinclair, Mottville, Onondaga Co. N, Y. 

Ask your furniture dealer for SINCLAIR’S common-sense chairs. If you can’t get them, don’t take any other. 





ARTISTIC MANTELS, TILES AND GRATES. 
This Mantel, 6’ 8” high, one French Bevel Plate Mirror 36x12, 
Set of Tile, Fire Brick, Grate and Frame, for $57.50, f. o. b. cars. 
Cash with order. Send for our Catalogue of Mantels, Art Glass, 
Fretwork, Draperies, Bric-A-Brac, etc. Free on application. 
BRIGGS & LEIBIUS, 307 Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio. 

































































Don’t you think Baby 


Is made uncomfortable with many of the so-called 
Nursery Helps? MOTHER’S BABY GUARD (patented) 
is designed for the comfort of the Baby and a help to 
the Mother. 

Plenty of room to play in; not unpleasantly confined, 
yet safe from all harm or mischief. Baby can’t tip it 
over, move it, or get out. Think it over a moment; 
HOW MUCH WOULD IT HELP YOU? 

Don’t confound it with any similar device—’t is 
“ better than a nurse girl.” 

Made of oak, four feet square, 22 inches high; folds 
up. Send for circular. Shipped on receipt of $5.00. 


GUARD MFG. CO. 


81 DUANE STREET, 177 MONROE STREET, 
NEW-YORK CITY. 





SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS in PRIZES. 


Fifty Dollars for the Best, and 
Twenty-five Dollars for the Second Best 
Article in prose or poetry descriptive of the peculiar merits and 
advantages of the 


PRINCESS COMBINATION FURNITURE. 


Articles limited to 500 words. Must be received on or 
before October 25, 1891. Prizes paid November 1, 1891. 

No manuscripts will be returned. Articles taking the 
prizes will be the property of this Company, to use as it 
deems advisable. 

Those desirous of competing, if not already familiar with 
the Princess Furniture, can see it at all first-class retail 
furniture houses in the United States, Mexico, South 
America, Australia, Africa, India, and most European 
countries. Those who reside in the country, or where 
dealers do not carry Princess Furniture in stock, can get a 
fair idea of it by consulting catalogues, which will be sent 
free upon request. 

We note some of the points to which attention may be 
called: excellence of style and finish; moderate prices; 
marble-top washstands, perfectly concealed in elegant 
dressers; center tables and stands, natural companion 
pieces to folding beds; economy of space and money ; 
gets rid of the awkward and antiquated wash-bowl and 
pitcher and slop nuisance; a sure protection from sewer- 
gas. They are specially adapted to use in city houses 
where space is an object; to country houses where water 
connections are impracticable; in hotels, summer and win- 
ter resorts, boarding schools, sanitariums, etc., etc. 

No other company in the world is engaged in making a 
line of lavatory furniture exclusively. Fhe swinging top, 
turning mirror, convenient mathei of transferring water 
to bowl, etc., are covered by patents. 

It is the policy of the Company to make small profits on 
an immense business, rather than immense profits on a 
small business, as is often the case in patented articles. 

Mail all articles to the : 


PRINCESS DRESSING CASE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich, 





The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., Cincinnati, O., will pack and 
ship this thoroughly seasoned, 5 foot Oak, Cherry or Walnut Wood 
Mantel and top, with brass frame ; nickel basket and ash screen; 
ash pan; fire brick, clay and top tile; enameled tile facing and 
hearth; complete as shown, ready, and with printed directions, for 
setting up, to any railroad station east of the Rocky Mountains, 

Freight prepaid, for $60.00, 
Cash with order. When ordering, ask for Mantel A, and state 
style of finish desired—either Black Walnut, Cherry (natural or 
mahogany color), or Oak (antique or natural). 
THE ROBT. MITCHELL FURNITURE CO. 

Established 1836. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Our catalogue of many styles of Wood Mantels will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of eight cents 
for postage. 
































BEGINNING YOUNG. 


T is never too early to begin your children’s musical education, nor ever 

too late to commence your own; introduce into your home an ¢olian, 

and you will be surprised how rapidly all the members of your family will 
develop a taste for the highest grades of Classical Music. 

The £Zolian has two great features possessed by no other musical in- 
strument: first, its rendition of all music is from the full orchestral score; 
overtures, operas, and symphonies are rendered by the A£olian with a per- 
fection approached by no other instrument. The second feature of the 
Eolian would seem to be a direct contradiction of the first—in playing the 
instrument the entire expression of the music is given by the performer, 
yet so simple is the manner in which this is done that any one can learn to 
play nicely with but a few weeks’ practice. 


Patrick S, Gitmorg, the great Band-master, says: 


“The olian will bring into the family circle and familiarize to all a class of music rarely 
listened to except in the Concert Hall and Theater, and will lead to a higher appreciation and 
greater love for the ‘ Divine Art’ of Music.” 


A descriptive pamphlet will be gladly mailed upon application, or the 
instrument can be seen at the following places: 


THE AOLIAN COMPANY, 


18 West 23d Street, New-York City. 


Chicago: Boston : Philadelphia: San Francisco: 
Lyon & HEAaty, F. W. Bariey, C. J. Herre & Son, Konner & Cuase, 
State and Monroe Sts. 180 Tremont St. 1117 Chestnut St. 28 O’ Farrell St. 
Pittsburgh : Cincinnati: Toledo, Ohio: Montreal, Canada: 
Me ior & Hoenz, Apert Krett, Tue Wuitney & Currier Co. L. E. N. Pratre, 
77 Fifth Ave. 144 W. 4th St. 21g Summit St. 1676 Notre Dame St. 
Detroit: 


F. J. ScHWANKOVSKY, 
23 Monroe Ave, 




















FISCHER PIANOS. 


Established 51 Y ears. 


90,000 NOW_IN_ USE. 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT. 1 


















INDORSED BY LEADING ARTISTS. 


AND DURABILITY. 


‘HSINIA NI @YadNS ‘NOISTA NI LNVOUTA 


WORLD-RENOWNED FOR TONE 





RICH, POWERFUL TONE. f 


HE “FISCHER” PIANOS are used by the best artists, and will be 
found in homes of refinement, taste, and musical culture, and where the i 
very best Piano ts desired. The large number already manufactured and in / 
use prove them to be the most popular Piano before the public. Bh 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, corner 16th STREET, 
NEW-YORK. _ 


Please mention THE Cebit: 




















Our Patent Regulating Device and Patent Cam Lock 
are means whereby the taking out of the action and its 
regulating are made matters which consume little time. 
You pay your tuner for his time and skill. 


The Everett Piano 


through reason it contains above patents he can often 
regulate and tune in the same time he would tune another 
piano. 

If not for sale by your local dealer, address 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


‘‘From Andante to Allegro,” an illustrated pamphlet, will be sent 
free to any one who will mention where this advertisement was seen. 


IDEAL 


USICA 


Makes a delightful 





WEDDING, 


ANNIVERSARY, AND 
HOLIDAY PRESENT. 





The IDEAL are the most complete, durable, and perfect 
musical boxes made, and any number of tunes can be obtained 
for them. We have in stock 21 different styles from $70.00 up. 
These instruments are all guaranteed. Also a com- 
plete line of musical boxes of all styles and sizes, from 40 cents 
to $1500.00, and a line of musical novelties. 

Send 4-cent stamp for 65-page illustrated catalogue with list 
of tunes. 


JACOT & SON, *xew'vorx.” 


Importers and Manufacturers. 


















ESTABLISHED 11 





at J 1 AN ’ r.- 

They combine Elegance, Durability, 
and Moderate Prices. Amongthe many 
other improvements which they contain, 
are the Patent Repeating Action, pro- 
ducing a touch as delicate as that of a Concert 
Grand Piano; the CapoD’ Astro Bar, which 
sustains that beautiful singing quality of tone, 
so wanting in most Upright Pianos; the 
Mouse Proof Pedal, which is an absolute 
protection against mice getting into pianos 
and making havoc with the felts. Sold on the 
most accommodating terms. Delivered in 
your house Free of Expense 2nd satisfac- 




























tion guaranteed. Old instruments taken in 
exchange. Catalogues and full information 
mailed free upon application. 


VOSEX SONS PIANO GO. 





















and all s h impediments 
STAMMERING 323, 2K 
Throop Avenue, Brooklyn, 


N.Y. Principal is a reformed stammerer. 











HEADQUARTERS IN AMERICA FOR Music Boxes. 


SUPERIOR Saggmecon QUALITY 











No Music Boxes can be Guaranteed withoutGautschi’s 





Patent Safety Tume change. Patent, Nov. 12, 1889. 
Old id Improved. 


Music Boxes carefully Repaired and Im 














FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 


have enjoyed a high reputation. Brilliant and 
musical ; tone of rare sympathetic quality 5 beau- 
titul for vocal accompaniment. urably con- 
structed of finest material by most skilful work- 
men. Exceptional in retaining original richness 
and fulness of tone. Require tuning less otten 
than any other piano. Mopsgrate Prices. Rea- 
SONABLE TERMS, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

















PATENT PANELED METAL 


CEILINCS 


EMBOSSED STEEL CEILING PLATES. 
SA Easily applied in new build- 
=I ings, and over old broken 
4= plaster or wood Ceilings. 
= If interested in building 
or repairing, send 
stamp for Illustrated 
= Catalogue, and state 
== _ if CHURCH, HALL, 
STORE, OFFICE, 

PARLOR, or 

KITCHEN 


Ceiling 





is 
wanted. 


_ Address, 
A. NORTHROP 7 ce Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HINMAN & CO., Chicago Agents, 108 Dearborn St. 


When planning the exterior finish of your house, con- 
sider the following points: that 


Shingles are Warmer than Clapboards, 


AND THAT THEY ARE MUCH MORE 
ARTISTIC. 


With Shingles it is also possible to obtain a beautiful 
coloring effect (not to be got where clapboards are 
used) by the use of 


CABOT’S 
Creosote Shingle Stains. 


Shingles treated with these stains will never decay. 


Send six cents in stamps, to pay postage, for samples 
on wood, with sheaf of sketches of actually creosoted 


"= SAMUEL CABOT, 
Sole Manufacturer, 


82 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 











Manufacturers of 


ARTISTS MATERIALS 


HOUSE PUNTERS’ 
COLORS 


hod 
HINE VARNISHES 




















TO BUILD IS A PLEASURE 
WHEN YOU SEE THESE NEW 1891 DESIGNS IN BOOKS 
4 AND 5, “HOUSES AND COTTAGES.” 


Size, 8x10 inches. Contains new designs, 
new styles, latest ideas in planning. No. 4 has 
35 designs classified from $150 up to $1500, 

$ about half under $1000. No. 5 contains 59 
designs of dwellings costing over $1500, many 
from $1800 up to Reeste Many new Southern 


| or resort styles of houses in these works. 
Price, $1.00 each, or the two for $1. 5°. 





DECORATIVE, 
DURABLE. § 


Made in large variety of patterns, for 
all classes of buildings. 


Easily put up by your decorator 
or carpenter. 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, 


Manufacturer, 
30 ROSE ST. NEW-YORK. 


i -)ARQUETRY 


Made of Finest 


‘Quarter-Cat White Oak 


COMBINED 


wm Imported Woods 


_ TO PRODUCE A MOST Artistic Effect. 
ne Weighted Brushes for Polishing, cheap. 


Sx: S. C. JOHNSON, Racine, Wis. 


YOoecocogooagoeOooO ON: 

















FREDERICK HALL, Va., April 24, 1891. 


Gentlemen: I wish to state that the Galvanized 
Shingles bought of you three and a half years ago are 
just what you advertised them. I am no timner or car- 
penter, and I, with a farm hand, put the entire roof on 
my house, also the gutters, and covered'the pediment 
roof too, I wish to state further that there is nota 
sign of rust about the whole cover, and that I never 
did business with men more obliging and prompt. 

To Yours truly, M. T. GOODWIN. 


THE NATIONAL SHEET METAL ROOFING C0. 
No. 9 Cliff Street, New-York City. 


of the greatest variety of 
in the world. 


Metal Shingles and Tiles 
made by any establishment 


Send for Descriptive Circular 





ee sans ; : ' 
LEX =e AREAS aoe “ -S. Z SAN K aK  & 
DEXTER BROTHERS’ ENGLISH SHINGLE STAIN. 
A shingled house, if painted, is not artistic. A moss-green roof cannot be obtained by the use of paint. 
stained properly, it is harmonious with everything near f. Stain will give that aan on shingles ‘nich 
paint cannot produce, We will send you samples of 3 a 
any color of stain if you will write tous. We study the 
harmony of colors,and can suggest effects you have not 
thought of in staining. If your house is clapboarded 
and if you wish to repaint, do not decide on colors until 
you consult us and see our paint samples. Our com- 
binations will preserve the beauty of the architectural 
design of your house, whereas you may destroy it if 
you do not consider harmony of colors. If your house 
is ugly, follow our suggestions on colors and make 
your house attractive. 


DEXTER BROTHERS, 55 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARTISTIC HOMES | Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery. 
189 In City and Count WORKERS OF WooD OR METAL 


tecture by FULLER & Ek a WHeeCER act Architect 7 70 
eleven by fourteen inches. Cloth yh 3 ot 





Industrial Sehools or Home Training. 


Send Jad! iJ. L. LOCHNER, Jr Je.,Albany.N. Y. With them boys can ymen’s trades 


acquire journe 
before they “go for thempelves.” Price-List Free. 


Patent Foot-Power Machinery. W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
COMPLETE OUTFITS. No. 596 Ruby Street, Rockford, Ill. ‘ 
Wood or metal workers without steam power 


can successfully compete with the 5 aa 
by using our New LABOR- 

Machinery, latest and most improved for oo 
tical shop use; also for Industrial Schools, Home 
Training, etc. CATALOGUE FREE. 

SENECA FALLS MFG. Co. 








674 Water St. Seneca Falis, N.Y, ° 
Out about October Fifteenth. 


FL 00 RS : of inch ince, tome 
BISSOSWAY’S 4 Busopean styles 
HOUSES & STABLES. |IWOOD CARPET 


and also states quantities pode oT required for each building. Ornamental Wood Floors, 5-16 inch thick for rooms of all 
Price one dollar (P. O. or express mon 7 <<, tL sues letter). kinds, in new and old houses. “We make a specialty of these 
Address Cc. M. ewe goods for Fleors, Wainscoting, Walls and Ceiling, both 
P. O. Box 2602, on ny 4 ES Plain and Ornamental. s@~ We have the largest variety, 
largest stock on hand, and the largest factery in the U. 8. 


devoted exclusively to this business, and defy competition in 
price or quality of goods. Send stamp for book of designs and 
E AROUE FLOORI prices, and the size of your rooms for diagram and estimates, 
[* JOHN W. BOUCHTON, Manufacturer, 
re NATIONAls-WOOD-MFG:C=* | —_'207 Chestnut Stu: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FTH AVENUE -yORE - BRANCHES: 
180 VINEE AVEDUR, MEW-FO BOUGHTON & TER WILLIGER, 


Designs in satinwood, mahi 
: pas ogany, oak, cherry, etc-, Louis XVI, | 14404 under 5th Ave. Hotel, N. ¥., & 247 Fulton St, Brooklyn, 


Moorish, Japanese and other styles to harmonize with wood-work. 
Wood Carpeting at low cost, THESE FLOORS ARE | BOUGHTON & NVILLE. Se Tereyek. Besten. 


EASILY LAID BY A GOOD CARPENTER. Full Egyptian and Moorish Fretwork, Grilles, Folding 
directions and plan with each floor. Send for Book of Designs. Screens, Fire Screens, Easels, etc. Send for designs. 


J. MARSCHING & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


The most complete assortment in America of supplies for 
CHINA PAINTING. 
Choice variety of Matt or Gouache Colors for 
ROYAL WORCESTER DECORATION. 


Supplies for Oil and Water-Color Painting, Pastel and Crayon Drawing, etc., ete. Every 
requisite for the Artist or Amateur. 3 
e 


(saa ra - : Send for new illustrated catalogue. 
tai 3. MARSCHING & CO. 27 Park Place, New-York. 





















highest awards wherever exhibited. 
Received Gold Medal at Mechanic Fair just closed at Boston, 


This Furnace, and the Magee Mystic Range, have received 








The BOSTON HEATER Furnace for oa with warm air 
only, or in combination with hot water, as shown in the above cut, 
has become deservedly popular. 

We guarantee it to give perfect satisfaction in 
every particular if properly copepged and used, 

A good heating ap isa but a poor oneis a curse. 

May we send you a descriptive circular with references —letters 
from users? 


MAGEE FURNACE CO. 


34 to 38 Union Street, Boston. 117 Beekman Street, New-York. 
86 Take Street, Chicago. 27 New Montgomery St., San Francisco. 








Mention Tue Century. 





Pure fresh air from out of doors fositively 
heated. It will warm more cubic feet than any 
grate ever before offered to the public; the extra 
heat from hot-air chamber is greater than that 
from a 10x 14 register of the best furnaces. Fire 
maintained without trouble. Largest variety of 
tiles for fire-places and floors in New England. 
Manufacturers of brass and wrought-iron fenders, 

ms, etc. Send toc. stamp for 200-page 
catalogue, or stamp for circular only. 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CoO. 
18 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 





“ONLY A TOUCH OF THE FOOT.’ 


DON’T STOOP! 


NO MORE STRAINED WRISTS, 
BACKS OR THEMPERS! 





Use W. E. WOOD’S Patent 


TRADE 


PEDAL VALVE 


MARK. 


Ne packed jeints to leak on 
fleer or carpet. 


Sizes are standard, and the Pedal Valves 
may be substituted for the old-fashioned 

back-breaking valves. 
» Suitable for-any steam or hot-water 
radiator. 

Patented in the United States and 
- Canada. Circulars and indorsements on 
, application. 


UTICA STEAM GAUGE CO. 


96 and 98 Fayette St. 
Utica, N. Y. 





















Ra diators. 


Rectangular, Circular, 
Window, Curved, Corner and Stairway. 








Graceful Lines. 
Simple Construction. 
Parts Interchangeable. 


PIERCE STEAM HEATING CO. 


Boston, 

















Works and New-York, 
General Office, Chicago, #5 
Minneapolis, . 
Buffalo, N. Y. St. Paul. 





The Glenwood Range 1s 
the King of the Kitchen. 





SELF-CONTAINED, i; 
R No Brick Setting. . 

VERTICAL WATER WAYS, ee 
Giving Absolutely Free Circulation. on 

LARGE DIRECT FIRE SURFACE, Hi 
Using Radiant Heat of Fire. 





AFTER 5 YEARS’ TRIAL ARE UNSURPASSED. 


r . THOUSANDS IN USE. 
The Weir Stove Co. of Taun- iow’ iiss clkih Uabiblescdtion candi ae 
ton, Mass., are the makers. M. MAFHONY, 


TROY ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 
TROY, N. Y. 








PURE AIR 
HEATING 


And ventilation are the results 
of the use of the Economy Hort 
WATER OR STEAM VENTILAT- 
ING HEATERS. They are super- 
lative for Residences, Churches 
and Schools —there is nothing 
better. We attend as much to 
Ventilation as to Heating. Our 
engineers and agents are thor- 
oughly informed on these twin 
sciences. We are the makers of 


the original Combination Heat- 
ers, and have sold thousands of 
them. 


o the buyer. 


played out, one of these Heaters 
and the old registers and pipe can 


be utilized —a great saving t 


"If your old furnace has 
can be set in its place, 





J. F. Sh Rusreieee Co. 
MAKERS, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


1226 North 3d Street, Harrisburg. 
189 Queen Street, Toronto. 
205 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
tax Dyer Street, Providence. 
1212 V ashington Ave., St. Louis. 


Send for our 
“* First Reader.” 
205 Water Street, New-York. 
75 Union Street, Boston. 
82 Lake Street, Chic 
309 Woot, Street, Pitts! seaigh 
9 W. 7m Street, Cincinnati. 








BOYNTON CO. 


232 & 234 WATER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


84 LAKE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PERFECT is 


EATERS, “"‘Txcsumsmos 
Richardson & Boynton Co., Mfrs., 


Nos. 232 & 234 WATER STREET, NEW YORE 
No, 84 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 





PALACE KINC. 











(Reapie spt! ON aster 


GLEAN OUT DOOR 


“ONIN SOV 1Vd 


Send for Catalogue oobiiiinadl the selentific 
poin Price- List. 


its and 
RUSSEL WHEELER & SON, 
Utica, N. Y¥. 











THE MORGAN STEAM AND HOT-WATER BOILERS 
For Residences, Public Buildings, etc. 


As an evidence of the increasing popularity of this boiler, we call 
attention to the fact that our sales to August 1, 1891, have increased 
300 per cent. over the same period of 1890, and we have retained 








all our old customers. 
Apply for catalogues or any other information to 
THE D. F. MORGAN BOILER CO., Akron, O., Manufacturers. 


THE L. M. RUMSEY MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
J. W. FITTS, Newark, N. J. 
THE MORGAN STEAM HEATING CO., Cleveland, O. 


THE D. F. MORGAN BOILER CO., 23 & 25 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 





Indirect Warming by Hot Water. 
Fresh Air Warmed by Hot Water. 
The Finest Warming and Ventilating System in the World. 
The Hopson & Chapin M’f’g Co. 
Foundry, Works, and Main Office, 
Hamilton, Oak, and Howard Sts. 
New London, Conn, 
Manufacturers of Complete Apparatus, the Pequot Vertical- 
Section. Hot-Water Boilers, Direct and Ventilating Hot-Water 
Radiators, Expansion Tanks, Hot-Water Thermometers, Damper 


Regulators, etc. 


The established merit and highly gratifying r —_ of this Company’s Direct and In- 
direct work, covering a period p ae Libraries, School : 
Churches, and Hospitals, should be investigated iby al who desire carefully lanned, com- 
petent,and easily managed work, at moderate first cost and highest economy of maintenance. 








AUTOMATIC REGULATORS 


For Furnace, Steam, or Hot-Water Heaters. 
The heater positively controlled by the temperature of the living rooms of the house. 


AN EVEN TEMPERATURE MAINTAINED AT ALL TIMES, 


No running up and down stairs to e drafts of the furnace. No colds resulting from 
uneven temperature. Wo waste of fuel from over-heated furnaces. 
Solid comfort during the winter months, Write for illustrated catalogue, 
Our thermostat will change the drafts, if desired, upon a variation of half a degree of 
AGE ENTS WANTED. 


temperature in the room, 


CONSOLIDATED TEMPERATURE CONTROLLING CO., Minneapolis, Mina. 


The New England Fire and Heat iqy's >, lg Pear] Street, Boston, Sole Agents 
ew Eng 








BOLTO NWATER 
warminc HEATER 


HOMES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
Send for illustrated Book, 
“WARMTH FOR WINTI WINTER HOMES.” 


STANDARD "%c"Sttiw. 


aie 


' 





Vivi 


e, 
{] fj 
"ale 


r/] 
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FOR LIGHTING 
Cousens gale Resid 





“Sze. RADIATORS. Gas 5 MACHINE, 


Send for Prices and Discounts. EST INDEPENDENT APPARATUS 





DETROIT HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY, —"'Hetels, Schools, Churches, 
Mowe orner, 3.” “DETR. Get asad Book 








BRANCHES : NEW-YORK, BosTON, CHICAGO, ST. Louis, NEW ORLEANS. ** Lieut ror Evenine Hourns.’' 











































DOMESTIC WATER SUPPLY 


The Improved Rider Hot-Air Pumping Engine, 


With Recent Improvements. 

Specially recommended to supply water in Residences, or Suburban, Flats, 
Schools, Asylums, Institutions, and all places where it is desirable to avoid the 
employment of skilled labor. Is usually run by gardener or domestics. Abso- 
jo - safe. Over 10,000 in use in all parts of the world. Use Coal, Wood, Gas, 

erosene for fuel. We are the Original Makers, and the only firm building the 
pa entirely in their own works. 


RIDER ENGINE Co. 
Works at Walden, N. Y. 37 Dey Street, New-York. 


Illustrated 96-page Catalogue “R” on application. Agencies in every part 
of the United States. 





A TEMPERATURE REGULATOR 


which (by means of a thermostat placed in one room) automatically 


ANY HEATING APPARATUS 


at just the right time, and to just the right extent to maintain in the house 


UNIFORM TEMPERATURE. 


! Sure to Work! No Electricity! No Complications! 
ADDS 20 PER CENT, to the Efficiency of HOT WATER HEATERS, 
and PREVENTS BOILING OVER. 


Soon Saves its Costin Fuel. Sent on Approval to Responsible Parties, 


THE POWERS DUPLEX RECULATOR CO. 
32 DEARBORN STREET. CHICACO. 





opens and closes the dampers of 


at all times, day and night, a 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 



























FOR HARD OR SOFT COAL—MAGAZINE I 

FEED OR SURFACE BURNING—HAS AS- 8 
BESTOS LINED JACKETS—CAN BE CLEANED IN f 
5 MINUTES—ACTUALLY AUTOMATIC—POSITIVELY 
NON-EXPLOSIVE—A FUEL SAVER—AN ASSURED SUC- I 
CESS—RESULTS GUARANTEED. NEW ILLUSTRATED DE- 
SCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. a 


Branch Orricts §=PTERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO. i 
Siwace se use Anoary nies SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S.A. 











A TRIP TO FLORIDA 


Can be saved this winter by warming your house with a EIU Hot- 
Water Heater, thus securing a uniform summer temperature right at 
home. Think of the luxury of having every room in the house at the 
desired temperature and no additional coal burned! Our system em- 
bodies simplicity and power, combined with moderation in cost. Write 
us, and we will put you in the way of getting one of these Heaters, no 
matter in what part of the country you may live. 


THE SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO. 
Manufacturers of High-Grade Heating and Cooking Apparatus, 
, BOSTON, MASS. 


— 

















MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE. 


TRADE MARK 


ior 


‘ANV1ILUIN 8 SBNVE 
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STEAM YACHTS, ROWBOATS AND CANOES. 


Racine Automatic Oil-Burning Outfits. Fuel, cither 
Crude Oil or Kerosene. Automatic Fire, Automatic Steam 
Regulator, Automatic Water Regulator, Automatic Engineer after 
starting. Automatic cleanliness and safety; in short, a genuine 
Automatic Success. 

Also Racine A ic Stationary Engines, same fuel. Also 
Racine Automatic Pumping Outfits, same fuel. 

Also manufacturers of the celebrated Racine Canoes, Rowboats 
and Hunting Boats (not automatic). Send stamp, specifying cata- 
logue desired, Yacht, Boat, or ey eee. 

THOMAS KANE & COMPANY, Chicago, DL. 








2 — =. Sg 


BOWDISH MFG. CO. Skanes N. ¥. 
BUILDERS OF 
FINE BOATS, CANOES AND LAUNCHES. 
Marine and Engines, Water-Tube Boilers, Etc. 
bo — for . First class work only. 
c Le o 





Consider our “hats off” at Painted Post 
every time, as it is the only place to buy the 
Bronson Water Tube Boilers for Steam 
or Water Heating. Also Single and Compound 
Automatic Engines, Horizontal Tubular Boil- 
ers, etc. 


New-York City Agent, H. J. BARRON, 74 Cortlandt Street. 
Gen. West. Agt., GEO. D. HOFFMAN, 82 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
Washington, D. C., Agent, P. S. KEMON, 1116 E Street, N. W. 


WESTON ENGINE CO. Painted Post, N. Y. 





WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE 


IS THE BEST FOR 


Low Pressure Steam or Hot-Water Heating, 


And insures a warm House night and day. Over 16,000 in use. 
Keeps steam up constantly. Also Steam Engines and 
Boilers of all kinds and Machinery generally. 


MANUFACTURED AT THE 


NEW-YORK CENTRAL IRON WORKS, 
<5 No. 67 Exchange Street, Geneva, N. Y. 
EW-YORK OFFICE, 36 PARK PLACE. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full description. 


A Book for Everybody. 


“Heating for Health,” an instructive pamphlet upon modern house heating, by 
FREDERIC Tupor, Sanitary Architect. 
To everyone who contemplates building a home this book will prove to be of especial interest, 
as Mr. Tudor’s connection with some of the most prominent heating and ventilating problems 
in the country renders what he has to say of value. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 20 cents. 


P. 0. Box 3782. _ WESTMINSTER CO. New-York, N. Y. 








STEAM AND HOT WATER. 


THE RICHMOND STOVE CO., 


NORWICH, CONN. 


PHILLIPS, DOUP &CO., - - 92 John St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

L. H. PRENTICE co., . - - - 205 Van Buren 8&t., be 
ISAAC COFFIN & CO., 52 Sudbury St., Boston. | W. F. NICOL, - - Kansas City. 
HIGGINS & CO., 379 Lexington Ave., New-York. ROBT. W. CLARE & Co., . - Buffalo. 
H. BR. BARKER MFG. co., - - Lowell. big ey - & MEATH, . - - Detroit. 
DEWSTOE & SCHNEIDER, - Cleveland. | A. A. POND, - Minneapolis. 
LA St. Paul. | BRADLEY & CREIGHTON, - - Denver. 


Pore 4 & STATON 1849 * : 
sy RNACES 





WE 207 & TONTURNA awe 
b AT & 49 DEARBORN ST.CHIC 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE ; 
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=“COARTOM 
WARM AIR AND COMBINATION HEATERS. 


Established 1847, Incorporated 1883. 
TIME-TRIED AND TESTED. 


In advance of all known fi Self-cleani s. Gasand Dust 
tight. po Radiating Surface. Two Redietors os t Bolts. 
made at “sped point for expansion and contraction, Unparalleled Durability. 
Heavy and fect, Ame ory 
Smyth's “ Happy Thought’ ” “Duplex Grate.” Noclinkers. No sifting of ashes required. 


ECONOMICAL IN FUEL. EASILY MANAGED. A POWERFUL HEATER. 


Our Blue Book, No. 200—“* Experience a Wise Teacher ” — mailed free upon application 
to the manufacturers, 


=, CARTON FURNACE CO. Utica, N. Y. 


Branch, 83 and 85 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

















For Heating 
BY Hot Water GIRCULATION. 
Nationa Hor Water Heater Co. 


BOSTON, '95&'97 Fort Hus Square. NEW YORK . 94 Centre STREET. : 
CHIGAGO, 108 Laxe Streer. SAN FRANGISCO, 3: Main STREET. THE “SPENCE,” 





SSS —————___ = 
Are you desirous? 


of a pleasant, moderate and even 


heat paern ~ oe the severest 
winter weather ? 


THE GURNEY HOT WATER SYSTEM 
will give it to you. 
For further particulars see our pamphlet boek 
“How Best to Heat Our Homes,” pemegrvres: 
FREE ON APPLICATION, 163 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Gurney Hot Water Heater Company. _ | snancuss: 
Mention this publication. 





bak». want the best Furnace in the market, get the 


BAY STATH. 


It has scores of good points. It is perfectly fitted, has im- 

—" mense radiating surface, a grate that cannot be equaled, and the 

“\Y price is right. Our customers say it sells easier than any fur- 
nace they have ever handled. 


Prices and Circulars on application. 


— BARSTOW STOVE Co. 


(rrvenren-itts 908 Water St New-York.  Providence,R.J. 56 Union St. Boston. 











Bite MANTELS AND GRATES “xris“ScS"Grand itapids, Mich.” 


Mannigxeure ARTISTIC MANTELS citits. ALDINE FIRE-PLACE 
HEAT YOUR HOUSES WITH THE 


JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE. 


More ECONOMICALLY, more COMFORTABLY, more HEALTHFULLY than 
by any other method, 
CATALOGUES FREE. 50 Beekman Street, New-York. 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING APPARATUS | nee ns Pree Oise or Fac 

















valves, whether in House, Office or Fac- 
oe aor 7 tory? If you wish to avoid annoyance, 
Public Buildings, INSIST on having 
Residences, etc JENKINS BROS, VALVES 
iii: Accept no valves as JENKINS BROS.’ 
OUR SPECIALTIES: unless stamped with our ‘‘ Trade-Mark,” 
Mercer's ene ee eee gh aia like cut. 
Gold s Patent Sectiona! Boiler, 
‘ ; iJohn St. New-York. 314 33 N. Canal St. Chicago. 
The Union Mot Water Radvator, 21 North Fifth St. Phila, 105 Milk St. Boston. 


Reed's Cast-iron Radiators, e e 
Indirect Pin Radiators. The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


The H. B, SMITH CO. 
For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the use of the 


137 Centre St. New-York. 
Foundry, Westfield, Mass. knife. Book with complete information mailed free. Address 
Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


* SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
to the Hotel del Coronado, Coronado Beach, 3 days on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the popu 

















California, for “‘A Unique Corner of the Earth,” lar Ladies’ Tailoring System, lllustrated cir 
just published. Post-paid upon application. cular free. Rood Magic ScaleCo., Chicago, Ill. 


A NEW BOOK 


ON THE WARMING OF HOMES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


HOT WATER versus STEAM HEATING, 


By LEICESTER ALLEN, A. B., M. E., of the Engineering Magazine Editorial Staff. 
Mailed to any address on receipt of ro cents. 


THE SANITARY PUBLISHING CO., Lock Box 2202, New-York City. 








*:' The Library of American Literature == 


It will pay you to find out by writing to C. L WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. I 


HE leader is a game well known to Boys—also a good game for adver- 

T tisers to play when following a good leader. The Boston HERALD has 

more of the leading houses of America for patrons than any other New 
England paper. They are good leaders—follow them. 











“The Health of Home is in the Warmth of it.” 


All About House Heating. 


Your name on a postal card mailed to The Herendeen Mfg. Co., 16 Elm St., Geneva, 
N. Y., will bring you six ounces of printed information worth fifty dollars an ounce. 
Our business is to know our business. All our knowledge is yours if you write for it. 
Ask us anything about house warming and we will answer it; tell you what it costs; 
advise you honestly ; and be under obligations for the privilege. The ‘“ Faultless 
Furman” Boiler, is in over fifty styles and sizes to fit any house as though made for it. 

“An ever flowing wave of even heat.” 
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Lovet Crcies 
ARE 


Strictly High Grade in 
Every Particular. 
No Better Machine 
Made at Any Price. 


; 
i 
} 
cy 
h 
a 


FMEA APES 
PT Se 


to all Running Parts, including Pedals, Suspension Saddle, Finest 
Material Money can buy. Finished in Enamel and Nickel. 


SWIFT DOUBLE-ACTION 


AUTOMATIC REVOLVER 





(HANSON SHOT GUN 






SOLD BY 


wack at rag cai aliiaillag 





sent 8’ 1The Best Single Breech-Loadi 
wr 6 ca the World. * 


- |Top Snap, Rebounding Lock, Patent 
‘ Fore End, Rubber Butt, 





= \ (Using 388. & W.C.F. 
Cartridges.) Beauty, 
Material, and Work- 


price, *(0.00. 


uto’ mmerless Revo Pistol Grip. 
= - Set Heeenee 41 00. Material, Workmanship,.and 
+ e 


calibre—latest 
merless Revolver in the market. Beauty Unequalled. 


IF WANT a Gun, Rifle, Revolver, Fishing Tackle, Cutlery, Bicycle, 
Boxing Gloves, Base Ball, Gymnasium, Skates, Police 
Goods, (~ Send six cents in stamps for 100-page ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 4) 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., 


147 WASHINCTON STREET, corner Brattie, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Boston, Washington, Denver, San Francisco. Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 
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~ Lead the World. 
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os OVERMAN WHEEL CO., A. G. SPALDING & Bros, 
o~ Chicopee Falls, Mass. Special Agents, 
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Parcel Carrier 
IS THE BEST IN MARKET. For Bicycles. 


i i . 
® mple of Man pulation The most useful Attachment ever put on a Bicycle. 
Plates or Films are used, Light, Strong and Ornamental Nickel Plated frame 
— strong — ae yc I En ae et, I 
use, C; erear ofthe le . 
The Shutter is always set. Price $2 50 see Cannel cattle Suiinar pesttion. 
i ¢ For sale by all dealers, or if they 
Covered with Leather, nets eS 
PRICE $18.00. KALAMAZOO CYCLE CO. 


Send for Catalogue and copy of KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


““Modern Photography.” 





WE MAKE ALL KINDS OF CAMERAS. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 


2 8. Water St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


CLOSED. 

















- October is one of 
the best months 
in which to ride a 
bicycle. The best 
bicycle to ride in 
October (or any 
Wa month) is the 


COLUMBIA. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


t2 Warren St, Naw-Yors. POPE MFG. CO, 
291 Wabash Ave., CHICcAco. 77 Franxuw St., BOSTON. 
Factory: Hartrorp, Conn. 
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What are 


Squeezers? 


The New York 


Consolidated 
Gi ard 


Company's 








Playing Cards. 


222, 224, 226 and 228 West 14th St., N. Y. 
The oldest manufacturers of Playing Cards in 


America, All grades and qualities. 
dealer for them. 


Ask your 





HEALTH IN BODY, 


VOICE AND FEATURES. 
D. L. Dowd’s Health Exerciser. 


n For BRAIN-WORKERS AND SEDEN- 
im TARY PEOPLE, Gentlemen, Ladies, 

£ Youths; the Athlete or Invalid. A 
& complete gymnasium. Takes up but 6 
* inches square floor-room ; new, scien- 
tific, durable, comprehensive, cheap. 
Indorsed by 20,000 physicians, lawyers, clergymen, editors 
and others now using it. Send for illustrated circular, 40 
engravings; no charge. 


D. L. Dowd’s School for Scientific, 
Physical and Vocal Culture, 


for ladies, gentlemen and children. If you desire a robust, 
healthy physique and a voice of rare charm and power, 
you can surely obtain them by application of scientific prin- 
ciples. By this method, asinging voice for the practically 
voiceless and a sound body for the unhealthful is possible. 
The lost voice can positively be restored. Remember, 
‘knowledge is power." Send for prospectus, or call. 


Rules for Facial Development. 


Will mail you rules to develop muscle: of cheeks and 
neck to make them plump and rosy, fully illustrated, for 
50 cents. Also rules for Dumb-bells to develop every 
muscle of the limbs and body for 50 cents additional, fully 
illustrated. 

Prof, D. L. DOWD, Scientific, Physical and Vocal Culture, 
9 East 14th Street, N. Y. 













valuable illustrated Treatise on “ Systematic Exercise 
and the Use of Chest Weights, Rowing Machines, etc.,” 
by David Orr Edson, A. M., M. D. (one of New-York’s 
prominent physicians and surgeons), and indorsed 
by Dr. Cyrus Edson, of the New-York Board of 
we Health. 

MERWIN, HULBERT & CO. 26 West 23d Street, N. Y. City. 


Our beautifully illustrated catalogue of Exercise, Gymnasium and Sporting Goods sent free on request. 


Send to the Eastman Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
Sor a copy of “ Through —_— with a 
a - Kodak,’ (tllustrated,) r* by mati, 
‘ * 
It will perpetuate the pleasure J f Z Vy 1 ss ul 
of your summer trip. e 












































KAMAREL 


The NEW Photographic WONDER. 


Nearly ONE-THIRD SMALLER —_¥ any other Camera of equal ca apeciey. _ 500 a x 5 Pictures without Price $ 40. 


reloading. Size 5% x 4 x oi inches ae EVELOP AND FINI CTURES WHEN 
DESIRED. THE TRA CO. Boston, Mass. ; also makes a the HA WK-EVE and other Photographic Apparatus. 
Branches: 208 State Street, Chicago: 918 cepa ye Street, Philadelphia. E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. Trade Agents, New-York. 


Also sold by all Dealers in Photo Goods. Send for the Kamaret Booklet. 
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HB A most beautiful winter and spring flowering 
§ bulb for window garden and conservatory. The 
yg unique flowers, of an exquisite ruby crimson 
color, often measure two inches across, and are 
B borne in great numbers, and they remain in 
bloom many weeks. 
B The foliage is also strikingly handsome, of a 
Ui rich green, grotesquely mottled with silver; 
pg consequently the plants are highly decorative 
g even when not in flower, but when in the full 
wealth of bloom—the bright red flowers and gay 
p Silver and green folia are gloriously effective. 
Not the least oman y e charms of this plantis 
the certainty with which it grows and blooms. 
Large bulbs mailed free for 60c. each, or a y 
& set of 3 bulbs (1 each of “Giant Ruby,” ‘*Giant 27 os 
@ White,” and “ Giant Rose”), for $1.50. { rs (3 hy 
Nl With the set of three will be sent gratis acopy of 44 I 
g ‘“Henperson’s Bu.s Cucture,” @ treatise, .% Sy 
gw civing full instructions for growing , both a f 
i indoors and in the garden, and our Autumn 
rf 


SATALOGUE, er Zo 
g CATA ta. 


fr] 
"Qur AUTUMN CATALOGUE of Bulbs, Plants, and | 





: Seeds, the handsomest ever issued, mailed free 


P 


R HENDERSO 


HE Japanese Iris is to the 
garden what the Orchid is 


to the conservatory; the rar- 








est and most beautiful flower 


grown. Planted in the fall, 





it blooms well the following summer. It is hardy. 


Our complete collection of JAPANESE IRIs, This pamphlet tells what garden work and 
(Iris Kaempferi), which is unequalled in quali- planting should be done in the fall, with season- 
ty and variety, is illustrated, described and able list and prices of Bulbs, (Hyacinths, Tulips, 
priced in our pamphlet Fa// Garden Work. etc.), Hardy Plants, Rare Trees, Shrubs and 
Sent free on application. Rhododendrons. 


Plans and estimates for Landscape-gardening and Stock furnished with or 
without superintendence. 


B. A. ELLIOTT COMPANY, 


No. 64 SixTH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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RARE FLORIDA BULBS. t Pl 

Do you want some handsome plants that will Bloom in Winter ul umn anti 2. 
and Early Spring; that can be grown in the house, and that, when 


not in flower, are an ornament in themselves, with their thick, glossy, 
evergreen foliage? If so, we take pleasure in offering the following: For imperative reasons in favor of Au- 


AMARYLLIS EQUESTRIS, . . 20c. each. tumn planting of DECIDUOUS TREES 


CRINUM AMERICANUM, . ._ . 20c. each. 
CRINUM FIMBRIATULUM, . . 50c. each. and SHRUBS and RHODODENDRONs, 
CRINUM NOBILE (immense bulbs), 80c. each. and for catalogues, apply to 
PANCRATIUM CARIBZUM, . . 20c. each. 

Or, one each of the Five Bulbs, for only $1.50, postpaid. Parsons & Sons Co. 


While it will be seen that these prices are remarkably low, the 
bulbs are of first size and quality. LIMITED, 
All are described in our general catalogue, which is sent free to Flushing, New-York. 


wee, Siebrecht & Wadley’s 


THE AMERICAN EXOTIC NURSERIES, 
CATALOGUE OF 


R. D. HOYT, Manager, SEVEN OAKS, FLORIDA, 
NEW PLANTS 


MAILED FREE. 








LG IS THE BEST time 
—in our experience— 
te plant Hardy 





ROSES 


liver at your door—free. Address 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
















(For Fall Planting.) 
The aenumess A a nee VARIBSIES. 


 ELLWANGER & BARRY 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


And all thebest Shrubs, Plants, 
TREES 222 

Planting. Also best Novelties, 

Catalogues on application. 


PRED. W. KELSEY, 145 Broadway, New-York. 
FOR FALL PLANTING. 


cme TREES a 
N 


ay 
FREE, 

























both FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL—in the U.5S.; also an aaraee 

of ROSES, GRAPES, SHRUBS, eh ee and all Free ee LOW po how Apple, FIOM. Cat 
other kinds of Choice Nursery Sto ry,Plum, PRUNE, Peach, Ap’t, Quince Wut Or. Trees, Stocks. 

Complete Cata- Grafts, ROBE8—everything. No LARGER stock in U.8. No 

logues FR EE. | ELLWANGER & & | BARRY BETTER. No cheaper. ST. ARK BROS., Louisiana, 


Mo.—Founded 1835; OLDEST. 1000 Acres; LARGEST. 





Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCH 





FALL PLANTIN HARDY PLANTS, 
5 RARE TREES, 
New Flowering Shrubs, Double Lilacs, New Pzonias, Roses. 
WE GROW ALL THESE IN QUANTITY, oan at LOW PRICES. If you CONTEMPLATE PLANTING this Fall, 


write for our CATALOGUE, a helpful guide, and the most complete issued in this country. We give, freely, special suggestions to 
our customers, on request, for ‘laying out and planting private grounds. 


SHADY HILL NURSERIES, Cambridge, Mass. 


INDIAN ARROW POINTS of Aint pp. VIEW skilled “artists, im great vars. 
> { 2 2c. Archeological Hand Bock I List free. Addres: 


33 illus., 10c. MERCER, Cincinnati, O, ae oes Excelsior View Co. Colo. Springs, Col. 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS ‘DO NOT STAMMER. ” 


Of Famous Paintings, Sculpture, American and 
= P : Jno, Wanamaker, Postmaster-Gen., writes: “I never 














Foreign Views, Celebrities, Studies, etc. saw worse stammerers than some of those you brought 
Price, $1.00 per dozen, to me, and the cure wrought was rapid and truly won- 
For Cabinet size. Lantern Slidesto order. Cata- | derful.” Send for 54-page pamphlet to 
logue and Specimen Photograph mailed for toc. E. S. JOHNSTON’S INSTITUTE, 
MOULTON PHOTOGRAPH Co. Salem, Mass. No. 1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW CATALOGUE This selection of over 10,000 subjects comprises the 


most important views, paintings and sculptures of 
Europe, Imported Direct and for sale, mounted and 


1 unmounted. Braun’s Carbon Photographs in a large 
Foreign Photographs and varied assortment. Albums, Portfolios, Mounting 
and Framing. 


Mailed for ro Cents. C. DUNTON & CO. 116 Boylston St., Boston. 
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SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB. 


H O R: S E S Lakeside Stock Farm, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


FRENCH COACH.— The evenest, best colored, finest bred of any importation yet. 


TROTTING BRED HORSES.— Fine representatives of several of the most noted trotting strains, including 
descendants of “Hambletonian,’” “Electioneer,” “George Wilkes,” “ Alcazar,” “ Norval,” “ Piedmont,” 


“ Whips,” “ Administrator,”’ etc. 


CLYDESDALES.— The largest and most noted stud in the Eastern States. 

PERCHERONS.— A fine stock of the various ages. 

Also the Celebrated Herd of Milk and Butter-Producing Holstein-Friesians. 
BERKSHIRE AND CHESHIRE SWINE. 

Separate Catalogues of Horses and CATTLE sent on application. 


Mention THE CENTURY when writing. 





HEADQUARTERS for CHOICE PONTES. 





For SHETLAND PONIES, 
WELSH PONIES, 
ICELAND PONIES. 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ SADDLES and BRIDLES. PONY 
HARNESS, SINGLE and DOUBLE, 
CARTS, CUTTERS and MINIATURE VEHICLES IN 
GREAT VARIETY. 5/A PONY BLANKETS, 
Address a . 


J. MURRAY HOAG, 
Maquoketa, lowa, 
IMPORTER AND BREEDER. 


The Largest and Finest Herd of Registered Shet- 
lands in America. 
Write for what you want, inclosing stamp for Price-List. 





“SHADELAND "oataswe 
Pure Bred Live Stock 


ESTABLISHMENT 
in the WORLD 


NEW IMPORTATIONS 


arriving from time to time. Rare 
individual excellence and 
choicest breeding. 


Breeders and Importers of 


Standard Bred Trotters, 
Carriage Horses, 
Saddle Horses, 
Welsh Ponies, 
Iceland Ponies, 
Shetland Ponies, 
Heolstein-Friesian 





French Goachers, 
Cleveland Bays, 
Hackneys, 
Clydesdales, 
Percherons, 
French Drafts, 


Cattle, 
Devon *Cattle 
Also, Dealers ‘in Real Estate. 
Our customers have the advantage of our many years’ ex- 
a in breeding and importing; superior quality; 
variety and immense collections ; opportunity 
efoln comparing different breeds ; and low prices, because 
of our unequaled facilities, extent of business and low 
rates of transportation. 
No other ESTABLISHMENT in the WORLD offers 
such advantages to the PURCHASER. 


PRICES LOW! TERMS EASY! Visitors welcome. 
Correspondence solicited. Circulars free. 


POWELL BROS. 
Shadeland, Crawford Co. Pa. 


When you write, mention THz Century. 





ire. pnd eliable. 
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QUESTRIAN OUTFITS. 

Makers gf the 

Celebrated Whitman Saddles, | *=22tes cenuine 
Importers of ENGLISH, GERMAN, AND FRENCH 

PARK, HUNTING, EXERCISING AND RACING SADDLES, 

Bridles, Bits, Leggings, Spurs, Stirrups, Saddle Oloths, etc. 


Over 250 styles constantly on hand. 


WHITMAN SADDLE COMPANY, 
No. 118 Chambers Street, New-York City, U. S. A. 





unless it bears the 
Company’s 
name-plate and 
trade-mark 
“ Whitman.” 


Beware 
of imitations ! 








Illustrated Catalogues free. 








5 4 
For Harness, Buggy Tops, Saddles, Fly Nets, Travelling Bags, 
Military Equipments, Etc, 

Gives a beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack off, smut or 
crock by handling, does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not 
stick to work finished withit. Is nor aA VarRnisH. (Contains no 
Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol or other injurious articles. 


SOLD BY ALL HARNESS MAKERS. 


The scene of Witchcraft and the 
home of Hawthorne. 

Views of its nooks and corners, highways and by-ways, from 
“*Witch Hill” to the ‘‘ House of the Seven Gables.” A new series 
of artistic photographs, covering 500 points of interest. Size, 7x9 
inches, or , 25 cents each, $3.00 per dozen. 
Send 4c. in stamps for advance sheets of catalogue to 

break Cousins’ Bee-Hive, » Mass. 








The WATERLOO BONNER. 
[> _ The Prince of Easy Riding Buggies. 
ra Now-York Extension Top ark Phacon, 
gers. 


or Four 


>< Ss Buckboards, 
«_, legant Buckboards 
For Summer use at Home or at Pleasure Resorts. 


Fine Buccizs on Brewster, TIMKEN oR ELwirric Sprincs. 
Write for Catalogue. Prices Low. Mention this ad. 
Waterloo Wagon Co., L’t'd, Waterloo, New-York. 
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can afford a high priced one. Neither is it 
necessary, convenient or even good policy to 
always invest in expensive carriages. In our 
opinion the vehicle is not made that combines 
cheapness, durability, convenience and comfort 
to a greater degree than does the Bradley 
Banner Buggy. 


Ten Thousand Banner Bu: ies were sold in 1890, 
and ten thousand purchasers testify ther ete the easiest 
riding vehicles they ever possessed. e make them 
with either Piano, Corning, Concord and Spindle bodies. 
The Spindle style we also put out in Oak and Ash. 
Tops in light color if desired. Our complete catalogue 
and price list mailed free to any address. 


BRADLEY & CO..2em Are ir 


,14 Wa 
96 & 98 SadburySt.,BOSTON. 











FINE CARRIAGES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
LATEST STYLES. FINEST WORK. 





H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY, 
Watertown, N. Y. 
Also New-York City, 406-412 Broome St. 
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No. 550. Suburban Wagon.— This Dita, easy- ‘riding wagon is hung on two elliptic springs. The 
axles and wheels, though light, are strong and well made. The usual finish is natural wood, either quartered 
oak or ash; the irons painted and grained; and the trimming in light colors, to suit the colors of the body and 
gear. The large and handsome stick seat and elegant cushion and back make a very complete open wagon. We 
have no hesitation in pronouncing it the finest riding and most stylish vehicle of its kind in the market. 
Mention THE CENTURY, and address STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., Carriage Builders, Chicago, Il. 


ee waeeseete | BUY NO. FURNITURE 


card- boxes, 13 Pelluloid counters and roo primted sc 
the shuffling and dealing, ten times the interest. Rules for ee GUNN FOLDING BED CO., Grand Rapids, 


Sr. Lours Dupticate Wuist Co., 2322 Albion Pl, St. Louis, Mich. 13 i Sn everything in furniture. Nothing like 


it. A New Principle. 
AIR BRUSSEL. 

Applies liquid color by a jet of air. 
Gold, silver and special medals of Frank- 
lin and American Institutes. Saves 75 
ga per cent. of time in shading technical 
drawings. 

The crayon, ink or water-color portrait 





















DIXON'S Asay PENGILS 


artist finds his labor lessened, his pictures improved and his profits ' 

increased by using tei se Brush. Write for illustrated pamphlet. ai smooth, tough leads. 

It tells how to earn al If your reationer Soe nt Ly not keep them, mention THE CENTURY and 
AIR BRUSH MANUFACT jRING CO. 58 Nassau St. Rockford, |ll. send 26c. in stam, Dizon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., 


for samples wort Se je the money. 


BRIGGS: & CO. 
Patent Transfer Patterns. 


A hotiron ogee over the back of the paper transfers the design 
to any material. per of 10 cents, we will send a book show- 
ing 500 designs. We will send with the book a sample sheet of 
patterns, free. 


Box 3, Irvington, New Jersey. 


Many well-meaning — think they tell the truth when they say no 
American knives are equal to the best English. But they are years behind 
& the times. England has no monopoly on brains, and a perfegtly tempered 


blade is a brain product. Here is a knife made by skilled American labor; every part is highest grade; forging, tempering, polishing; 
has choicest pearl handle. Blades will take a razor edge and will satisfy any honest judge as g superior to any foreign product. 










































a No. 77. 
3 knife blades. 
Pearl, . . 81.50 2 knife ery and 
Ivory, . 1,00 nail file. 
Ebony, : .90 Pearl, . . $1.50 
Look at Knife post-paid. Barber's hollow- 


ground Razor, $1.25. Best 
ay" strop ever r soc. _ 


for dg) eared 
list, and ‘* How to 
Use a Razor.”’ 
MAHER & GROSH 


74 Summit St. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


shown here; cut is 
exact size; price is 
75¢. Our price for 
a while is 48¢.; 5 
for $2, post-paid. 
Seven-inch Steel 
Shears, 60 cents; 
knife shown here 
and shears, $1.00, 





, Beauty 


when it discloses a pretty set of teeth. Whiteness, when 
nature has supplied this element of loveliness, may be retained 
through life by using the fragrant 


SOZODONT. 


This popular dentifrice is now a recognized essential of 
every toilet table. It is totally innoxious, CONTAINING 
NO ACID, and for preserving and CLEANSING THE 
TEETH, and retaining the normal condition of the gums, it 
has no rival. 

More SOZODONT is annually sold than of all other denti- 
frices and tooth-washes combined. There must be a reason 
for this fact. SOZODONT has been many years before the 
world, and if it did not fulfil the promises made for it, it would 
long ago have fallen into oblivion. But the more it is used, 
the more it becomes in demand. Those who have tried it 
once try it again, and then recommend its use to others. 


i Sold by: Wait Drdegists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


ESTERBROON'S 8 <= | » 
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i Castoria is Dr. Samuel Pitcher’s prescription for Infants 
‘ and Children. It contains neither Opium, Morphine, nor 
i other Narcotic substance. It is a harmless substitute for 

Paregoric, Drops, Infant Syrups, and Castor Oil. It is 
Si Pleasant. Its guarantee is thirty years’ use by Millions 
ei of Mothers. Castoria kills Worms.” Castoria is the Chil- 


‘ dren’s Panacea—the Mother’s Friend. 

} Castoria. Castoria 

i Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, ‘‘Castoria is so well adapted to 
4 Sour Stomach, Diarrhea, Eructation, | children that I recommend it as su- 
iy Gives healthy sleep and promotes di- | perior to any prescription known to 
ai gestion, me.” H. A. ARCHER, M. D., 

] Without injurious medication. 111 So. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


The Centaur Company, 77 Murray Street, N. Y. 














Ask your 
of 40 cents; in full 


The Trade supplied. 





SsTOr LOSING CHANGE! 
BY USING A 
PATENT N« NOVELTY FOLDING COIN PURSE. 
Once used, always used. Over 50,000 sold. 
dealer for it, or I will mail one in black, red, or brown morocco, on receipt 
cents; or genuine seal, go cents. 
lakes an acceptable present to a 
Sole Manufacturer, JAMES S. TOPHAM, 
1231 Pennsylvania Avenue, W: 
Mention Century MaGazine. All parties warned against infringing this patent. 


m, D.C. 





PAT. MAR.121 88 





FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The largest ee the world for the treatment 
of the skin an eczema, warts, superfi uous 
hair, birthmarks, cancer, hair-li — foci ene. 
wrinkles, red nose, red veins, skin, acne, heads, 
barbers’ itch, scars, pittings, powder marks, facial develop- 
ment, etc. Consultation free, at office or by letter. 128-page 
book on Dermatology and Beauty sent (sealed) for roc. 
JOHN H. WooDBUBY, 


125 West 42d Street, N. ¥. City. 








4 9 . 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. 

The result of 20 years’ experience as a Dermatologist. 
Unequaled as a remedy for eczema, scaldhead, itehing of 
the scalp, dandruff, red, rough or oily skin, discolorations, 
pimples, flesh ha blackheads, perspiration odors, ugly 

etc. ble as a toilet article, and 
sure “preventive of all skin and scalp diseases. 


At Druggists, or by Mail, Price 50c. 








~~ S G 
j ee 
the revents baldness an 


= and Beautiful. 


» glands and muscles, and qui 


BARRY’ S TRICOPHEROUS 


An elegant dressing exquisitely perfu 
gray hair, and causes the 
Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the 
healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 
All Druggists or by Mail, 50 cts, 


ities from 
to grow 


med, removes all im: 


HAIR 


BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Str., New York. 





SKIN 





DON’T BE 
DECEIVED 


LADIE 


BUT USE ‘p.i,Perfection ” Dress Stay. with » triple 


warranted not to cut “nrough Gutta Percha covered, al not 
rust. ** Perfection ”’ on the back of each Stay. Ask 
your dealers for them. Write for samples. Manufactured by 

THE DETROIT STAY ¥ oe. Lt ag —— 














New York Office 
ABOUT GLOVES. 
The annoyance of having gloves ripping is 


Hutchinson’s 
rip,.and are 
Ifyour dealer 


not necessary. 
Gloves do not 
the best made. 








does not have them, send 
stamp to the manufactur- 
er for the book ‘‘About Gloves.” It will in- 


terest you. EsTABLISHED 1862. 
JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, Johnstown, N. Y. 


LADIES OF FASHION 
can not do without 


L. SHAW’S 
SKELETON AND IDEAL WAVE, 


Natural curled, feather light, lifelike, beautiful, 
m $3.00 up. 


WAVY HAIR SWITCHES, 


All long convent Hair, from $5.00 up. $10.00 elsewhere. 
COCOANUT BALM. 
The only Complexion Beautifier indorsed by eminent yyw 
Makes the skin as fair and soft as a child’s. Price, £100 
box. All Toilet Preparations of the celebrated PARYUMER E 
MONTE CHRISTO. 
HAIR DYES, ALL SHADES, A SPECIALTY. 
Send for free pamphlet, ‘‘ How to be Beautiful.” 
54 WEST 14TH STREET, NEW - YORK. 











Unitarian Pamphlets sent 


free. Address Miss S. 
PARKER, 495 Blue Hill 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 





CLEANSES 


Oct, ’91, 


PRESERVES 





BEAUTIFIES 


Sean <A é 
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PACKERS 


** Long ago distanced all its competitors.’’ 
—Medical Standard, Chicago. 


Wonderful 
“a. TAR Refreshing 


for Bath & 
Shampoo 

~~ 6 a which the well-known soothing and 

hiieie properties of Pine-Tar are skilfully combined 


with Vegetable Oils and Glycerine.’’ 
—The Homeopathic Times, New-York. 


BABY’S BATH 


**No mother who has ever used Packer’s Tar Soap 


for her babies would willingly do without it.”’ 
—Christine Terhune Herrick. 


SHAMPOOING 


“* Excelient in seborrheea of the scalp, dandruff, chaf- 
ing and itching.’’ 
—Medical and Surgical Reporter, Philadelphia. 
25 Cents. AU Druggists, or 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N.Y. 


Lathers 
Readily. 


One drop turns Soap Crimson 
if Soda or Potash be. present. 
These make the Skin muddy, 
hard, and blotehy. 


BLONDEAU et CIE., 
469, Greenwich St., N.Y. 


Uinolia= 
Soap. 





as wi Extra 





ASK YOUR DENTIST 
WHY THE 


Tt 
Tooth Brush 


IS THE 
MOST PERFECT CLEANSER KNOWN. 





dealer’s. 
Box A, Florence, Mass. 
50 cts. buys a GOOD 
SURPRISING VALUE. oe an cath 


35 cts. by mail if not 
THROW AWAY % HAIR 
$7.00 buys a FINE 





obtainable at your 
~~ FLORENCE MFG. CO. 
25 cts. buys a FAIR BRI SH 
$7.25 buys the BEST 
Box A, FLORENCE MFG. (0.. F Florence, i Mass. 


No Other Leaves a Delicate and Lasting 
Odor After Using. 


If unable to procure SHANDON — Soap send 2c in 
stamps and receive a cake by return mai 


JAS. S. KIRK & co. Chicago. 


PECIAL.—Shandon Bells Waltz } (the be popular Societg 
walts sent PiteE 
AL: heated sending us Trappers 


Seas Wc in po nok for sample bottle Shandon Bellis Perfume. 











THE SOAP 


itself— is similar in quality to our world- 
renowned ‘‘ Yankee” Soap. 

Its 3 strong points— : 
Rich—creamlike—never-drying lather. 
Gentle medicinal and healing properties. 
ABSOLUTE PURITY—ever and always. 

All the world knows of the goodness of 
Williams’ Shaving Soap. 





ull LL if 
MN es THE PERFUME 
is the most carefully selected ATTAR OF 
RosEs—the most delicate and costly of 
perfumes. No expense is spared to pro- 
cure the very finest quality produced. 


THE CASE 


is worthy of special notice. Other cases 
go to pieces!—WILLIAMS’—never! Lined 
with gold lacquered metal—covered with 
rich maroon leatherette. The COVER is 
glove-fitting — never comes off in your 
satchel. The neatest — strongest — most 
attractive little package ever made — and 
it costs xo more than any other. 


95°: 


of any DRUGGIST. 
hy ll 


+ a 7 . 
Don’t put off trying it—try it NOW. 
Ask your Druggist if he keeps it. 
If not, he’s behind the times—but even that is no good reason for your using any other 
kind. He will get it for you if you insist —or we mail them to any- point in the world for 
25c. in stamps. Address 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


. 
Makers of the renowned “ Genuine Yankee Shaving Soa 


Of all Pure ‘Toilet Soaps WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ SOAP is the Purzst. Try it. As delicate as cream. A balm 
for the hands and face. Pound Package (6 cakes), 40 cents, by mail. Heals “chapped,” rough hands. Sample for a 2c, stamp- 








Health, Comfort and Delight 1 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY ae 
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INVIGORATING LAVENDER SALTS 


lue of these famous Salts is attested by thusiasm t 
eg = le of life, and are thea delight alike o 


tJ 


They. com contain a vi of 
and the marebant’ 8 desk. No family should be without them. Annual Sale over ,000 
Beware 


hey exelte in all who use them. 
sick: the boudoir, 


of fraudulent imitations. The genuine are sold only in the Crown- 


of the Company. 


bins, Hall & Ruckel, Park & Tilford, W. H. Schieffelin 


All others are spurious. Sold ev bing At Xoctesale by McKesson _& Rob- 


Co., Munro & Baldwin, New York, Marshall 


Field & Co., Chicago, and all leading wholesale druggists 





PERFUMES 


MADE FROM 


FLOWERS 


IN THE 


‘ Land of Flowers. 


See that 
this 
Trade-Mark 
is on 
the bottle. 





OS the 


All Druggists. Send us 20 cents in stamps and we 
will send you a sample of 


ed 
—" 


; ORIENTAL ROSE, AND 11 OTHER SPECIALTIES. 


Address 


Doussan French Perfumery Co. 
46 Chartres Street, New Orleans, La. 


2 eS seg i see 
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BABYHOOD. <a we Baclnas Senet Neo Work: $1.50 a 


Eu (heeded 7 


FAMOUS PERFUME. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 




















Entirely New 





A GRAND INVEST ENT 
for every Family and School. 
Work of revision occupied a. 
More than 100 editorial laborers e: 
Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 
CAUTION is needed in purchasing a dic- 
tionary, as photographic reprints of an oy 
lete and comparatively worthless edition o 
Webster are being marketed aes 


names and ofte’ srepresentation. 
| The intormationsl beets theteneeint of 














© * Springfield, Maes BAe 1 
































Corticelli Crochet 

This is the name of the Silk used for the best of iede 
Washable Crocheted Scarfs which are now so fashion- 
able. An established reputation of more than 50 years 
goes with this brand. The particular features are High 
Lustre, Fast Color, Full ‘Weight, and Full Measure. 
The proper size for the scarfs is No. 300 

** FLORENCE HOME NEEDLEWORK ” —for 1891— 
teaches you how to make them in several new styles. 
It also describes Crocheted Silk Slippers, Belts, Beaded 
Bags, Macreme Lace, etc. This book contains 96 pages 
of fully illustrated descriptive matter, and will be mailed 
on receipt of six cents. Mention year. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 
The Braid that is Hnown 














































sANITARy 


Silk Bath Towels. 


Made of Pure Uncombed Silk. Pro- 
eting he wi cecaion «> invigor- 
nolo #1 sys' 
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URAL cla Can be tor “mMfOMATISM most o4 
generating a gentle electrical feel- 
ing without the least irritation. 

WEARING QUALITIES GUARANTEED. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price (P.O. order). 
$1.00 each; $9.00 per doz. 
F. C. SAVAGE & CO. 
164 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
U.S. A. 
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DRESSMAKING AND SHOPPING IN NEW-YORK. 


MRS. K. E. TIRNEY, 
114 West 22d Street, 
MAKER OF FINE COSTUMES, ETC., WITH OR WITHOUT FITTING. 


PURCHASER of everything for sale in that market WITHOUT COMMISSIONS. 
Send for CIRCULAR explaining methods, etc. 






































REFERENCES: 
Mrs, Grover CLEeve_anp, N. Y. Mrs. Curis. Macee, Penn. 
Mrs. Gov. Evans, Colo. Rr Rev W H A. Bissgit, Vt. 
Mrs. Gov. Gorpon, Ga. Crarence A. Szwarp, N. Y. 
Mrs. Senator Caruisie, Ky. Garrietp Nat Bank, N. Y. 





Mrs. Senator Wo tcortt, Calo. BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, N. ¥. 
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IMPORTERS 
AND 
RETAILERS, 


Formerly 
Sixth Avenue and 2oth Street, 


West 125th Street, 


Bet, Lenox and 7th Aves., New-York. 


The increased facilities of our new building, and our 
immense assortment of Dry and Fancy Goods, have 
rompted us to issue a larger and more complete 


ASHION CATALOGUE than ever before. 


KOCH & CO’S GUIDE OF 


How to Buy 


Dry Goods from New-York 


Is acknowledged to be the best and most perfect book 
of its kind published in New-York City, but the 
FALL AND WINTER NUMBER will excel all our 
former efforts. 

Our new Departments, such as FURNITURE, 
HOUSE-FU HING GOODS, CROCKERY, 
TOYS, GAMES, ETC., will be fully represented, and 
our old Departments will be found to contain a still 

reater variety, and all will be offered at PRICES 
;FUARANTEED TO BE THE LOWEST IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


WE OFFER 


$300 in Premiums 


Semi-annually 
To purchasers through our Catalogue, and we also 
DELIVER GOODS FREE OF CHARGE, under 
certain conditions. 

Remember our new building contains 2% acres of 
floor space, and we carry the finest and largest assort- 
nent of goods to be found in a general bazaar in New- 
York City. 

Our Catalogue will be published Sept. 10, ’91, and 
self-interest bids you to send for copy at once, and same 
will be mailed FREE upon application. 

Visitors to New-York desiring to see Central Park 
can add to their pleasure by making a call at our estab- 
lishment, as 125th Street is only fifteen blocks above the 
upper end of the Park. 


West 125th St., uses. New-York. 





HO Co. 


We have for the coming season two mew patents on our 


Union Undergarments. 


This mew cut represents the s¢y/e 
and ft, and points of interest are 
there delineated which give a 
fullness not found in any other 
make. Any lady who will give it 
a little study will discover that 
what she has complained of in all 
other makes has been obviated 
by our new patent. We send our 
garments to every State and ter- 
ritory in the country. They are 


Faultless in Fit, 


and,as made to-day, area garment 
unequaled. Every garment is 
marked inside of sateen lining, 
“Holmes & Co.” Buy no others 
until you see our new garment. 
When not found with your best 
dealers, send stamp direct to us 
for catalogue and price-list, anc 
we will send rules for self- 
measurement and swatches to 
any part of the country, and 
warrant satisfaction. 


109 Kingston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers. 








0 FEST Blacy 


NONE GENUINE] 











No, 'NSMETR INDIA LINONS oR ove 
ROCK «= «LAWNS & BATISTE. cit “Rie 
OR rrot PRINTED EFFECTS Wasa? 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 








EMBROIDERY SILK 


‘actory Ends at half price; one ounce in @ 
box—all good silk and colors. Sent by 
mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 


Postal note or Stam 
RNSTRONG SPOOL 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Agents wanted in every large place. Ladies can 


make from $10.00 to $20.00 a, week. Address the 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO. 
62 Market Street. Philadelphia. Pa. 





























Mourning 





For the first time, in these columns, we invite attention to this Department. 
We ‘have the most complete variety of Crapes, Henriettas, ‘Drap d’Alma, 


Melrose and other novelty weaves, in 


Black Goods, suitable for Mourning Wear. 


finished Silks a specialty. 


the finest all-wool and silk-and-wool 
Armure, India, and other dull- 





James McCreery 


Broadway and 11th St. 


& Co,, 
New-York. 











JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. 


Respectfully invite attention to their fall stock 
of Table Linen, Bed Linen, Towels, Towelings, 
and other household Linens. The assortment is 
larger than heretofore, and each department is 
replete with the newest and choicest goods. In 
the Table Linen Department special attention 
is called to the line of hemstitched luncheon and 
dinner cloths, with napkins to match. In Bed 
Linen there will be found, in addition to the 
goods by the yard, in all widths, a complete 
assortment of hemstitched pillow-cases, bolster- 
cases, and sheets in all sizes. The assortment 
of Towels includes a full line of the “Old 
Bleach” goods, fringed and hemstitched. 


THE LINEN STORE, 


64 and 66 West 23d Street, New-York. 


Established 35 years. Catalogue on request. 





PRIDE 


Special attention is called to this 
celebrated brand of Bleached Mus- 
lin, which for fineness and dura- 
bility is umsurpassed. This cloth 
is manufactured with great care, 
particularly for Ladies’ Un= 
derwear and Centle- 
men’s Shirts, in 36 inch == 


OF THE 





WEST. 


width, also for pillow cases in 41 
and 45 inch widths ; and is guaran- 
teed not to CRACK OR TURN YEL- 
Low. Inquire for this drand, and 
take NO suBSTITUTE. In purchas- 
Vy ing garments ask for Pride of the 
2 - | West. 


For sale by all leading wholesale and retail Dry Goods Dealers in the United States. 
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omen 


Fill out this Blank and mail it to us with 20-cent postal order, 
and we will forward you our very interesting Fall and Winter 
Fashion Catalogue, fully illustrated in the correct colors and 
containing over 1000 descriptions of the latest Paris styles, 
enabling you to procure a superior garment at a lower price than 
you can find elsewhere. Write plainly with ink, 








| “| ea " 
Street Town. 
State Ounty_ 








OCTOBER WEDDINGS. 


roor persons must make their young friends a wedding gift this 
fall, and want suggestions about new, novel, and suitable articles. 

To meet this want, we have prepared a special catalogue, descrip- 
tive of our magnificent stock, 


i 


BRIC-A-BRAC, 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, 
NOVELTIES IN GOLD JEWELRY, 
NOVELTIES IN SILVER JEWELRY, 
NOVELTIES IN SILVER WARE, 
NOVELTIES IN FANS, 
POCKET-BOOKS, 
AND SILVER TRIMMINGS, 
Which will be mailed on application, and selections will be for- 
warded, anywhere in the United States, upon receipt of price. 
Send money by Check, Draft, or P. O. Order. 


REFERENCES.— 
Write to friends in Washington about 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP, 
Dry Goods and Yankee Notions, 
WASHINCTON, D. C. 





EDWIN C. BURT & C0. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


FINE BOOTS, SHOES, AND SLIPPERS 


For LADIES AND 
CHILDREN. 


These goods are acknowledged to be 
the BEST MADE, BEST VALUE, and 
BEST WEARING SHOES manufac- 
tured in the World. 









Popular, 

Stylish, 
Durable, 
Elegant. 


See that every pair is stamped 
wo 
e—.—*) EDWIN C. BURT 
~~ Lining and Sole of each 
on ai oO . . 
Sole Stamp. shoe, as shown in trade- f 
marks. Made in all widths of Lasts, every Lines Stamp. 
style of shoe, sole, toe, or heel required. 


Ask Your Dealers for Them. 


If they will not furnish you, write to us for information where 
they can 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO. New-York, U.S.A. 
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Coming Styles, 


as shown in the accompanying illustrations, favor high collars, Louis 
XV. sleeves, panier bodices, and many other devices calculated to 
bewilder those who do their own dressmaking. How to cut, fit and 
shape such difficult garments is the great problem. It involves too 
much work to ask any friend or long-suffering member of the family 
to pose for you, and unless you have Hall’s Bazar 
Form the amount of your dressmaking bill is apt to 
reduce the number of your dresses. 

Hall’s Bazar Form is so simple and practical that 
every woman who buys one is free to confess that its 
cost has been saved 





Price of Form, Iron Standard, . $6.50) 


Skirt sold separately if desired, several times over. hy 
for . al adie tee aan ee : ee eee US 
sui ith Woed Standard, | $23| It is one ofthe great i ierapa® OS 
labor-saving inven- fi Tins Pt te - 


tions of the house- 

: Butterick Pattern, No. 4112, price 40 cents. The Bazar 
hold, and is as great Form shows with what ease a costume can be arranged 
an improvement as upon It. x 
h 1 i> ae is Hall’s Bazar Form suits our system better than anything 
the electric light is else. THE BUTTERICK PUB. CO. 


over the candle. Either style of Form sent to any address 
on receipt of price. 
Ask for illustrated Circular and our little book on “‘ Home 
Dressmaking.”” Sent free. 
Mention October CENTURY. 


% 
CLOSED. OPENED. CLOSED. OPENED. § R ZAR M 0 173 Regent St., London, W. 
ne ivheroukrsoaneans HALL § A FOR ( + 833 Broadway, "New-York. 
f Piteqted I ()) CLOAKS 
| wi UU MADE TO ORDER. 
Hy pie LIC If you are not pleased 
7 _ . = ery ag 4 ae 
ms io cloaks and wish to have 
Unde: Wea ie yours made to order this 
season, we will be glad to 
hear from you. e can 
Endorsed and commended by best-known make you a perfect-fitting 
ee ‘s cloak and a far nicer gar- 
Physicians of the country. “° Two-fold through- ment than you can get 


out, thereby creating an inter-air space,”’| | r2°3-aiecrice Wemake 
which affords complete protection from| | them to order only. 
d At . You should see our new 
raughts or sudden chills, warmer, softer,{ | Fall and Winter Cata- 
with no irritation to the skin, more elastic, Pang yom ust 
better fitting and with less weight than sin- than one hundred styles of 
ai fabri Cloaks, Jackets, raps, ae 
se fabric underwear. Manufactured from Capes and Furs, for La- (im 
Jinest selected and hand-sorted Australian We will aan ao 
Lamb’s Wool. Adapted for wearito Men, gether with ournew Meas- 
Ladi 3 " H urement Dia , anda 
adies and Children, and surpassing in pro- line of samples of mate- 
tection to the person —comfort and pleasure receipt of SME pine 
fo the wearer —any goods heretofore offered age. Among our samples 
to th bli . , are choice lines of Bedford ; 

e public. Sold by leading merchants in Cords, Vicunas, Cheviots, Camel's Hair, Clay Diagonals, 


all principal cities. [Mlustrated catalogue) | fon, Please mention THE CENTURY when you write us. 


mailed free on application to 
HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO. TROY: W.Y.\| ©S7 es hans, =the lea 


Oct, 91. 
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BLANKET WRAPS 


FOR LOUNGING, . FOR THE SICK Room, 
FOR THE NURSERY, * FOR THE BATH, 
. FOR STEAMER TRAVELING, + 


FOR THE RAILWAY CARRIAGE, FOR YACHTING. 


For Men, Women, Children and the Baby, $2.75 to $35, with Hood and 
Girdle complete. 


Samples and full instructions sent on application, 
NOYES BROS. 426 Washington St. Boston, Mass. U.S.A. 


Flynt Waist, or True Corset. Il 
A CEES TOW A 








to illustrate our mode of adjusting the ‘‘ Flynt 


Hose Support” each side of the hip; also, 
the most correct way to apply the waistbands 
for the drawers, under and outside petticoats 
and dress skirts. No. 4 shows the Flynt 
Extension and Nursing Waist, appreciated 


by mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with 
ose Supports attached. No. 6, how we 
dress very little people. No. 7 illustrates how 
Pat. Jan. 6, 1874 the warp threads of the fabrics cross at right 
Pat, Feb. : , 1876 angles in the back, thereby insuring in every 
: "75 T97° waist the most successful Shoulder 
Brace ever constructed. 
It is universally indorsed by eminent physicians as the most 
Scientific Waist or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 


is the only garment manufactured where the material of which it is 
made is Shrunk before cut, the only one which in its natural con- 
struction contains a 


SHOULDER BRACE 


which supports the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to large 
girls or women) thereby overcomes the objectionable abdominal de- 
velopment. The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits that most 
desirable grace of motion possible only with perfect respiration 
gained by freedom from compression. 

For singers, actresses, teachers, or pupils of elocution or physical 
exercise, for equestrians or invalids, for every girl or woman, the 
Flynt Waist is unequaled. 

Thousands of ladies, whom we have fitted by mail satisfactorily, 
are constantly blessing its inventor. 

- [= Our ‘* Manual,” containing 48 pages of reading-matter re- 
lating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of Under-dressing, Sent 
Free to any physician or lady, on application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave, Boston, Mass. 


Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 








That the VAR RES 
HOSE SUPPORTER 


Fastener has rounded holding 
figes, and cannot cut the 
stocking. All others are so 
constructed that they must 
cut it. Beware of imitations 
resembling the Warren in 
general appearance. Demand 


waArnss as shown on 
cut. Sold Everywhere. 


Write for a copy of our 
finely illustrated pamphlet on 


SENSIBLE DRESSING. 


Containing unbiased arti- 
cles by eminent writers. 


FREE TO EVERYBODY. 


Geo. Frost & Co., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
This is my ENGLISH GRAIN CREEDMOOR, and a shoe 


in which I take just pride. I have mailed thousands of pairs 
of these to every State and Territory in the Union, as well as 
to Mexico, Sandwich Islands, South America, Japan, Canada, 
and elsewhere, and have heard from them, as yet, nothing but 
unqualified praise. I have sold quantities of them to civil 
engineers, sportsmen, miners, railroad and army men, who give 
the severest tests to footwear, and professional and business men 
in the cities and towns, with perfect satisfaction. Readers of THE 
CENTURY should not confound this with the so-called Creed- 
moors advertised at cheap prices. 1 warrant them waterprod, 
and one of the easiest and most durable shoes made, an well 
worth the money charged. They are just the thing for Fall, 
Winter, and Spring use, keeping the feet not only dry, but warm. 

Kept in all sizes and widths, and prices as follows: yp + Romy sole 
and tap-sole, hand-nailed (the strongest fastening known), jows tongue 
(snow excluder), $5.00; or hand-sewed, $7.00. ress or mail delivered, 


50 cents extra. 
F. P. WEBSTER, 277 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 














Every kind of footwear for 
men, ladies and children, in 
stock or made to order. 
Careful attention given 
measure work, a 
perfect fit being 
obtained by my 
system of meas- 
uring. Send 2-ct 
stamp for illus- 
trated catalogue 
of shoes and rules 
for self-measure- 
ment. 

























the genuine which is stamped - 
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COLLARS AND CUFFS 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 


CLUETT, COON & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS. 














CLUETT, COON & CO'’S 


Ae TRADE 4 


WITH 


MARK. 


SE rl Ss. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
INCREASING POPULARITY. 








LADIES ges: 





but their 
influence on man- 
kind to dress well 


DON’ 
and yet save mon- 


ey is enormous. Hence we appeal to them. 
Our Peculiar System 


dresses a man in goods cut to order (the 
advantage of which every man knows) at prices 
no greater than ready-made. 

Samples by mail anywhere on receipt of a 
postal card. 

Goods everywhere by mail or express. 
Address all? Plymouth Rock Pants Co., 

mailto $ Headquarters 11 to 25 Eliot St., Boston. 


We have seven stores in Boston and a store in Washington, D. C., 
Chicago, Ill., Toledo, O., Dayton, O., Little Rock, Ark., Richmond, 
Va, Birmingham, Ala., Worcester, Mass., Troy, N. Y., Macon, 
Ga., Memphis, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Dallas, Tex., Augusta, 
Ga., Davenport, Iowa, Columbus, Ga., Galveston, Tex., Waco, 
Tex New Orleans, La., Pensacola, Fla., Atlanta, Ga., Manchester, 
N. H., Concord, N. H., Montgomery, Ala., New Haven, Conn., 
Springfield, Mass., Newport, Bar Harbor, Cottage City, Nantucket, 
Kansas City, Mo., Louisville, Ky., Austin, Tex., San Antonio, Tex. 


Plymouth Rock Pants Co. 


Incorporated Capital, $1,000,000. 





HODGMAN'S 
MACKINTOSHES 


SEASON 1891-92. 











NEW PATTERNS, 
PERFECT FIT, 
_ QUALITY UNEXCELLED. 


1} ———— 
‘ Send for samples, prices, and 


new illustrated book, to 


Hodgman Rabber Comp’y, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


459 & 461 BROADWAY, Cor. Grand Street, 


— AND— 


21 WEST 23d 8T., adj. 5th Avenue Hotel, 
NEW-YORK. 
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Tired and Cross 


are thousands of people every day, from walking 
and standing on a hard surface. 


BAILEY’S RUBBER 





HEEL CUSHION 


ives elasticity and ease to every step taken 

y the wearer. It breaks the shock or jarring of 
the body when walking, and is particularly adapted to all 
who are obliged to be on their feet. To those suffering 
from Spinal, Kidney, Rheumatic and Ner- 
vous Affections, it will be found a great relief. The 
rubber with its annular projections is as soft as velvet, 
thoroughly vulcanized, always elastic, leather covered next 
to the fot, and can be a adjusted inside of the boot, 
directly under the heel. All sizes, 25 cemts per 
pair, mailed upon receipt of price. 


EVERYTHING IN RUBBER GOODS. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen :— Having practically tested the efficiency of your 
Rubber Cushions, I have every confidence in recommending them 
in Spinal and Kidney diseases. They certainly prevent the jarring 
of the body when walking. 

Henry C. Wituiams, M. D., 6 Park Square, Boston. 








To keep the head cool and the feet warm is one of 
the first laws of hygiene; yet no part of the body has 
been more habitually abused and neglected than the 
foot, without a healthy condition of which general good 
health is impossible. 

We recommend the Alfred Dolge Felt Shoes 
and Slippers to all as the most healthful, comfor- 
table, and durable foot-covering made. 

Send for catalogue and price-list. 

DANIEL GREEN & CO. Sole Agents, 

44 East 14th St. (Union Square) 
Mention CENTURY. ew- York. 





wear “KAHLER ”? suo: 


The celebrated 
“KAHLER” COMFORT SHOE 
can be obtained ONLY at our store 


Nos. 813 & 815 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


A 
1. Oe UL 








These shoes are 
made of the best 
leather only, and 
by the best work- 


men. 


Instead of shap- 
ing the foot to fit 
the shoe, the shoe 
is made to fit the 
foot. 5 

Il. IV. 

Allowance is 
thus made for the 
foot to retain its 
natural shape. 


Corns, Bunions, 
ngrowing Nails, 
and other mala- 
dies of the feet are 
avoided or reme- 


The Trade-Mark—likeness of Dr. Kahler—is 
stamped on the sole of each Kahler Shoe. 
NONE OTHERS CENUINE. 
Send for the free treatise ‘Dress and Care of the 
Feet,” with directions how to obtain an accurate 
Fit. All ailments of the feet scientifically 
and successfully treated. 


P, KAHLER & SONS. 


Established 1868, 





The New Stocking. 





Knit to Fit the Foot. 
Saves Discomfort; no wrinkles, no 
cramped toes. (Notice the shape.) 
Saves Darning; the big toe, having 
room enough, stays inside this stocking. 


Waukenhose will prevent and relieve many foot 
troubles due to wearing the old-style stocking. 


Sold by dealers or 2 poten sapertne 

merino, oS ae 

ton, aeapiee or tor a : 3 4 pairs me- 
dium or heavy cotton, $1.00. 


Mention size shoe worn (men's only). 
WAUKENHOSE CO., 76 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
























is worth your while to know 


The Christian Union 


A FAMILY PAPER 
Progressive People read it 


$r for 5 mos, 3 recent numbers 
for 10c. $3 a year. Astor Pl., New York. 












DEAFNESS 


CAUSED BY 
SCARLET FEVER, 

COLDS, 

CATARRH, 
MEASLES, ETC. 

the Sound Discs are guaranteed to help 
a larger percent. of cases than all sim- 
ilar devices combined. The same to 
the ears as glasses are to the eyes. 
Positively invisible. Worn months 
without removal. 


H. A. WALES, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


‘ 
THE NEW MODEL “HALL.” 
PERFECT TYPEWRITER, 

BEST MANIFOLDER. 

o@ Terms to Agents Liberal. 
PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE. 

WRITES ALL LANGUAGES. 

Send for Catalogue and Sj of Work. 

Address N. TYPEWRITER CO. 

611 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

















= SEPTEMBER, 1891. 
The Ventilation of Homes and Schools—TII. 
LEICESTER ALLEN, A. B., M. E. 
Investments in Mining Properties. 
ALBERT WILLIAMS, Jr., E. M. 
Why the State Should Not Own the Railroads — II. 
BENJAMIN REECE, C. E. 
The Iniquity of Leasing Convict Labor. 
ALBERT ROBERTS. 
Development of the Dynamite Gun — Illus. 
B. C. BATCHELLER, S. B., M. E. 
The Work of Our Weather Bureau — Illus. 
E. B. DUNN, Local Forecast Official, New York. 
Tendencies in Recent Architecture — Illus. 
BARR FERREE, School of Arch., Univ. of Penn. 
How Niagara’s Power Will be Utilized. 
COLEMAN SELLERS, C. E. 
Tunnels and Modern Methods of Tunneling. 
The Di al of 8 in E inna Morr, Assoc. M. I. C. E. 
Disposal of Sew in 
T. MENnAne THOMPSON, Assoc. M. I. C. E. 
Editorial Departments. Editor's Exchange Table. Popular Miscellany. 
“* We have never seen a better edited magazine than this, or 
one which answers more practical questions.""—Boston He 
News stands or by mail; 25 cents a number, $3.00 a year. 
Sample copy free. Iention Tue Century. 
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Est'd 1878. | The Art Interchange ($4.00 year. 





Is now abeautiful monthly maga- 
zine, giving 36 exquisite Art 
Supplements in color, suitable 
for the use of art students or for 
framing, together with hangsome 
sketches in sepia, and designs in 
black and white for interior dec- 
oration, walls, ceilings, screens, 
overmantels, curtains, table ser- 
vices, vases, candlesticks, and 
all objects used in the home. 
All designs are accompanied by 
specific directions showing how 
they can be carried out. 


A GREAT OFFER. 
Beginning with July, 1891, 
THE ART INTERCHANGE wascon- 


verted into a beautiful monthly with the N 





Jacques’ CoTTaGE —Size 17x 11% in, 


One of the 3 colored plates to be given 


1, 


duce it to the public in its new 
form we make the following 
generous offer, viz.: the last six 
months of THe ArT INTER- 
CHANGE, as a fortnightly (Jan- 
uary to June, 1891), giving 15 
colored plates and 13 copies of 
a beautiful art paper, for $1.00 
(regular price, $2.50), and the 
first six months of THE ArT 
INTERCHANGE, as a monthly 
magazine (July to December, 
1891), for $2.00, making a total 
of $3.00 for this year’s numbers, 
together with $8 colored sup- 
plemenfs (regular price, $4.00). 

This offer will not be repeated 
after this year, as beginning with 
July, 1891, the subscription rates 


ripe, teal on THE Art INTERCHANGE will 





magazine, and in order to intro- 


be strictly maintained at $4.00. 


The colored studies include landscapes, Figures, Marines, Flowers, Animals, and also applied 


Decorative Designs in both oil and water colors. 


Send $ 3-00 and get this magnificent offer, or send 25c. for our sample issue containing three 
colored studies, violet and gold (applied decoration), and strong figure by Walter Satterlee, large 


daisy study. Catalogue of art pictures free. 


Mention Oct. CENTURY. 


Ask your newsdealer to show the latest copy of The Art Fi 


THE ART 





mterchange. 
CERANGE CO. 387 WW. 22a St. N.Y. 









it 
; 















NOW READY—THE OCTOBER PART OF THE 


Ladies’ Journal, 


Containing all the Latest Paris Fashions, with Gi 
plement of 50 Figures, and Colored Fas 
Figures, besides numerous Stories, New Music, New Em- 
» Patterns, Etc., Etc. 
ear] y, $4.00. All newsdealers, or 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW-YORK. 


Young 


broidery Desi 
Price, 30 Cents. 


ntic Fashion Sup- 
ion Plates of 24 





4 New Novels for 15 Cents. 


4 NEW NOVELS 


The Internati 


All complete in the OCTOBER Number of the 
FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY. 
Only 15 Cents. Of all Newsdealers, or 
1 News C 





y, New-York. 


v 








Subscriptions received for any periodical, foreign or domestic, by THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY. 





Subscribe now to 
SPECI AL THE MODERN PRISCILLA, 
Trial 4 months, 10 cents, 


and we will send our 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE . 


of NEW Fancy Work 
Showing how you can 
SAVE Mon Ey 


on all Materials, Patterns, etc., etc. 







Address 


PRISCILLA PUBLISHING CO. 
Lynn, Mass. 


Agents wanted. 





MONEY FOR ARTISTS. 
A Grand Art Competition. 


are offered in Prizes for the most 
$5 O O original, truest to nature and best 
executed PEN DRAWINGS and 
SKETCHES suitable for any Department of THE 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
Professional and amateur artists will be equally interested, as 
$500 are offered in four classes, adapted to all degrees of specialty 
and proficiency in art work. 


Send 15c. to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 Lafayette 
Place, New-York, for September issue containing full particulars, 





GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FOR 1892 


WILL BE 


BETTER AND MORE VALUABLE THAN EVER. 





If you are a married man and wish to please your wife, you can do so no more effectually than by subscribing for Goop HousEKEEPING 


for her for a year. 


If you are a married woman and a housekeeper, Goop HousekKEEPING will be a great help to y8u in making your home more pleasant 


for those whose comfort is your care. 


The price of this best of magazines is $2.40 a year, $1.20 for six months, $x. oo for 5 months. 
To any new subscriber sending us the amount of a year's subscription previous to December 1st we will send Goop HousEKEEPING 


from October, 1891, to and including December, 1 


892— 15 months, for the price of a year’s subscription. 


A sample copy of Goop HouseKEEPING will be sent free to any address by the publishers, 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 


Mention where you see this advt. 


Springfield, Mass. 





ANIM 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE'S “World's Fair” OPEN TO ALL Boys rik te. First Prizes 
OTHER BOs and CIRLS ABOUT THESE 2000 PICIEES | Corrente de ee ned et Pee, Poukineas NY. 
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THE ART AMATEUR 


For 15 Months (Oct. 1891 to Dec. 1892) with 50 Superb 
Color Studies, and {20 Folio Pages of Working Designs, for 


$4.00 


In order to avail yourself of this splendid offer (only made possible by the great circulation 
of this sumptuous publication) it is necessary to tear out this page and send it with $4.00 (regu- 
lar price for r2 months and 40 color studies) direct to the publisher of THE ART AMATEUR 


(23 Union Square, New York City) before January 1, 1892. 
“THE BEST PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE.” 





SUPERB 
50) COLOR 
STUDIES 


(Oils, Water-Colors, and China 
Painting) for Copying or 
raming. 
LANDSCAPE, MARINE, FLOWER, 
Fruit, AND Portrait Susjects. 











. . a 
American Artists vi" 
ceive especial attention, with color 
and black and white facsimiles of 
their sketches. 


Art Exhibitions, “°"° 
abroad, will be fully and critically 


noticed. 








Sketching Tours, "2" 


9 eco 
nomical basis, m America and Eu- 
rope, will be described. 


The Art Collections 


of Europe and America described 
and profusely illustrated. 


Free Hand Drawing 


in Charcoal, Crayon and Pen-and- 
Ink, will be taught on a new plan. 
The value of these articles to students 
who wish to become illustrators for 
the magazines and other periodicals 
can hardly be over-estimated. 











. 
Progressive Lessons in Painting 
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“SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE 





DEVOTED TO 
ART IN THE 
HOUSEHOLD. 


(Established 1879). 


Specially prepared Designs for simple and 
inexpensive but artistic Furniture, Fit- 
ments and Decoration for the Home 
will be a marked feature in the 
magazine in 1892. Advice by 
experts given to correspon- 
dents free’ of charge. 


Specimen Copy, 25 cents. 


*MONTAGUE MARKS:PUBLISHER- 











will be a specialty for 1892. 


This is essential. 





FIFTEEN 
MONTHS 
FOR ONLY 

In Color Plates, Designs, Illus- 
trations and Practical Articles, 
giving, for the price, fully half 
as much again as any other art 
magazine, 


The China Painting 


Articles, Becorator.” wil'be 
continued, as will also the important 
series on 


The American Art 














i val 
Schools. amccety, vai 
oon ones on Hammered Metal 
ork, 


Wood Carving wigs 


also in hand.. There will be note- 
worthy papers on 


Burnt Wood Work, 


on Practical Designing for the Trade, 
e Ar t and Manag t 
of Picture Exhibitions, etc., etc. 


Art Needlework x". 


in articles and designs by the promi- 
nent teachers and artists who have 
done so much to popularize the art in 
our pages. 














(both in Oils and Water-Colors), showing ia 
color the first stages and the finished work, 
This, which has never before been attempted in any art periodical, will 


meet a great need; for without seeing ow the progressive stages of a painting are reached, it is 


difficult to understand certain color effects in a finished picture. 
art teachers have been engaged to assist in carrying out this idea. 


and Still-Life Painting are included in this plan. 





READ HOW YOU MAY CET 


The best and most practical 
Landscape, Figure, Flower 


THREE MONTHS TRIAL FREE! 


Send $1.00 (with this CENTURY advertisement, direct to the publisher before Jan. 1, 1892 — this is essential), and you will receive the 


October, November and 


ART WORK). If these satisfy Lag 


sending only $3.00, instead of $4.00, 


0 doubt they will, you may receive 
gular subscription price. 
THIS PRIVILEGE WILL POSITIVELY BE WITHDRAWN 


December numbers of 1891 (with 12 color studies and iy pages of working designs for all kinds of HOME 
the following twelve months (the whole of the year 1892) by 


ON DEC. 3i, is9oi. 





KEEP THIS ADV’T. ves before Jan. x (with $4.00 for x 
ing Feb., ’g2, it will entitle you to fa. 
. ;.14 months’, with 46 tes, to Jan.,’ erry 13 mon 

Specimen copy of THe ArT Amarien vee Append color oli and 8 foli oo. waking designs), post-paid, for 25 cents. 


MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 





Dec., ’91, sul 


If sent during Jan., ’92, it entitle you to 


), it will ayaa ey to the Oct., Nov. and Dec. (1891) numbers 
e Nov. and Dec. (’91) numbers. If sent dur- 
91) number. pee SS Se: .0o) r5 months’ ipti i col: 


subscription, with 50 color — to 
, with 42 color plates, to Feb., ga, i 
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By Dr. R. W, Sars, of te of the Saltidiien In. In- 
stitution. Illustrated from photographs which are 
said to be the only ones ever made. All of our 
illustrations are made direct from photo. 
negatives, hence are absolutely true. This 
article is illustrated showing The Beginning 
of the Dance, Handling Live Rattle Snakes, 
Hualpi, where the dance was held, and 
Mogqui Indian Girl. The above is but one 
of the many articles and illustrations, the 
special feature of the OCTOBER Great Di- 
vide will be its Art Supplement, an Aqua- 
relle in seven colors, suitable for framing, of 


TOLTEC GORCE 


the incomprehensible wonder of the Rockies, frozen 
in mid-summer, yet surrounded by beautiful foliage. 


TWENTY GEMSTONES 


Cut and polished for jewelry mounting 


Free "THE GREAT DIVIDE 


These Gemstones are as follows : rag say Goldstone, sean Paar due te Eye, tarde et Fancy Crocido- 
lites, Ribbon Agate, Carnelian, Jewel Agate, Satin Spar (the peer of Moonstone ), Montana 
Moss Agate, Agate for sleeve buttons, Green Moss Agate, Striped Agate for ladies’ brooch, 
Petrified Wood, etc., given free as a premium to each new yearly subscriber, if $7.00, price 
of yearly subscription, is sent within 80 days of the date of this journal. Each Gemstone 
is honestly worth 50 cents, and some cannot be bought for $7 each of any jeweler, and the 
total value is over $70. You naturally say, ‘‘Can this be true?’’ We positively guarantee to 
refund your money if you are not fully satisfied. Our reason for offering this costly premium is: 

We must advertise in order to get others to advertise with us, and by this method we will have a national 
circulation quicker than by any other way that we know of, and our conclusions are sustained by experiments. 

OUR CONTRIBUTORS are Literateurs, Plain People, Scouts, Cowboys, Miners, Indians— 
in other words, people familiar whereof théy write, and who tell their stories in their own quaint 
way. You cannot afford to miss this. 

MARVELOUS as this inducement seems, you may rest assured it is genuine, or the pub- 
lishers of this magazine would not print this advertisement; therefore send $7.00 to-day for a 
year’s subscription, and the twenty Gemstones will be sent the same day your order is received ; 
or, if you prefer, your newsdealer will get it for you. Sample fopy, 70 cents. Always address 


THE GREAT DIVIDE, 1516-18 Arapahoe St., DENVER, COLO. 
ESPEY’s S. FRAGRANT CREAM |/°HNSTON’s IMPROVED INK ERASER. 


Made of steel. Erasing 
ped Hands, Face, Lips, or any irritation of 

coat skin = a scientific food Dow code fate skin and sioee a Pn Food 
complexion. Prevents tendency to wrinkles or agin ry sharp and 
of the skin. Keeps the face and hands soft, smooth iat  Miiagd P 

plump. CELIA CONKLIN’S CURLING CREAM war- 
ranted to hold the Hair in Curl, Bangs and Frizzes. Is 
absolutely harmless. Both preparations for sale by 
dealers everywhere. Enclose 2-cent stamp for free Card 
Case to . B. Keys, 405 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 













































uniform, Handy, dura- «4 
ble, does not dig into the paper ; makes 
a smooth, clean erasure. BEST ERASER inthe market. Ask your 
stationer, or send 25 ets. Cc. W. JOHNSTON, 

735 W. Main Sr., Loursvitue, Kv. 
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WEIGHS ONLY ONE POUND. 


PRACTICAL, RAPID, DURABLE. 
FOR HOME AND OFFICE, 
SIMPLEX TYPEWRITER Co. 

30 GREAT JoNEs Sr. New York, 


THE GEM 
PENGIL SHARPENER. 


For Schools and Offices. 
Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils, 


GOULD & COOK, Manufacturers, 


Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Largest like establishment in the world. First-class Second-hand 
Instruments at half new prices. Unprejudiced advice given on all 
makes. Machines sold on monthly payments. Condition and title 
guaranteed. Any instrument manufactured shipped, privilege to 
examine. EXCHANGING A SPECIALTY. Instruction 
and packing box free. Wholesale prices to dealers. Two (20 pp. 
and 40 pp.) illustrated catalogues Free. 

TYPEWRITER 33: Broadway, New-York, 
HEADQUARTERS, 5 296 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





























Ideal Fountain Pen 


works admirably. I have 
given up every other pen in 
its favor, and have of late 
done all my writing with 
_ 


Chive Junottl Uy Inet 
FP, aly fume P*°LE9/ 


You try one. It will cost you nothing. If 
it does not prove desirable to keep, it can be re- 
turned and the money will be refunded. 

Send for an illustrated price-list, with testimonials, 

For sale by 
H. S. Crocker & Co., 215 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Horace Partrivcse & Co., Eastern Agents, 59 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass. 
Joun Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Agents wanted. 
eon: L. E. Waterman Co. 
ENTURY. 
(x0, "9t.) 155 Broadway, New-York. 





SARGENT’S ROTARY BOOK-CASES. 


This is one of our new “ Century” styles, in which there is provision for 
entire set of The Century Dictionary, besides 25 to 50 other books of refer- 
ence, atlases, etc. We make numerous other styles, covering every possible 
demand for home, library, professional or public uses. 











Ball Bearing. 





No Friction. 

No Waste Room. 
No Sticking. 

No Squeaking. 
No Leaning. 
Catalogue Free. 


Address 


SARGENT MFG. C0. 


814 Broadway, 
New-York, 


or 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Either 








Oct. ’91. 








Especially ‘adapted for short-hand writing. 


SHIPMAN’S PATENT SPIRAL FEED FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Our Fountain Pen is the only one made that does not blot when nearly empty. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


For sale by John Wanamaker, Philadelphia ; Thomas Groom & Co., Boston; Chas. F, Dawson, Montreal ; 
John Baer’s Sons, Lancaster, Pa. 


ASA L. SHIPMAN’S SONS, 


No better Stylographic Pen can be made than the one we sell for $1.00. 


Mention CenTuRY. 


10 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW-YORK, U.S.A. 




















|DOES THIS 
STRIKE YOU 


as being a good medium to advertise our celebrated 
BOSTON LINEN (For society correspondence), 
BOSTON BOND (For foreign correspondence), 
BUNKER HILE (For ordinary correspondence), 


FINE WRITING PAPERS AND ENVELOPES? 


Lf so, will you kindly show your approval, by 
ASKING YOUR DEALER /or them? 


HOW YOU 
CAN TELL 


them. Every sheet is watermarked with the name, which 
you can see by holding to the light, and none are genuine 
‘without it. “If your Dealer does not keep them and will 
not get them for you, send us your address (mentioning 
THE CENTURY) and we will forward you our complete 
samples, representing in the various styles and sizes over 
250 varieties, with full information how to obtain them. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY (Incorporated), 
Paper Merchants, Stationers, Engravers and Printers, 


49 and 51 Franklin St. (Entire Building), Boston, Mass. 
Proprietors of the ‘‘Boston” Type-Writer Papers. 














STERLING SILVER 


SOUVENIR BOXES 


P. 0. STAMP BOXES, 
MATCH BOXES, PLASTER CASES, &c. 


N FORM OF EN-/ 


VELOPE WITH 
CANCELLED 
POSTAGESTAMP 
ON FRONT, RE- 
CEIVING STAMP 











ON BACK. 


























PATENTED. 


With or without Address, 





Address in fac-simile of 
any handwriting en- 


ameled to order. 


“YOU SEND ADDRESSED EN- 
VELOPE, WE COPY IT 
EXACTLY.” 





For sale by all leading jewelers and silversmiths. 





MORE SOLD THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED. 


The Paul E. Wirt Fountain Pen, 


Bloomsburg, Pa. 


“An absolutely perfect reservoir Pe, a pen compared with which all other 
Ask your dealer or send for catalogue. 


Mention THE CENTURY. 











450,000 in use. 
Positively The Leading Pen. 


& failures.” 
pens are fran F aa Twain. 
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New or Second-Hand, any make, bought, sold’ and 
ZS exchanged. Good machines at half first cost. Get 
our prices before buying. Everything guaranteed. 
= Machines rented anywhere. Largest stockin America. 

Ribbons, carbon, linen papers, etc. New and enlarged 
CALICRAPHS, catalogue describing all machines, including new 
HAMMONDS, makes, now ready. Only complete catalogue of the 


kind published. = ' 
REMINCTONS 
All Others. WATIONAL TYPE-WRITER EXCHANGE,?°SkaSau's Siro 


BAR-LOCK TYPEWRITER. 


The Modern W/7riting-Machine, 


And the only one containing the following features: 


VISIBLE WRITING. 
PERMANENT ALIGNMENT. 
AUTOMATIC RIBBON-FEED REVERSE. 
AUTOMATIC LINE-SPACING. 
UNLIMITED SPEED. 
POWERFUL MANIFOLDER. 
MODERN CONVENIENCES. 
LIGHT-RUNNING:— DURABLE. 


THE COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFG, CO. 


146, 148 and 150 Centre St., New-York. 


Send for a Catalogue. 


National Typewriter 


Irrespective of price, the Best. 

S r The HIGHEST achievement in 
yr 49 4 the art. 
—~ Embodies every good quality found 
in other writing-machines, and has 
many points of superiority all its 
own. 

Smallest and most comprehensive 
double-case finger-key Typewriter. 
. Send for illustrated pamphlet 

i giving full detail! and fac-simile of 
key-board. 


715, 717 and 719 ARCH ST. 
O., Philadelphia, Pa. U.8. A. 





—— 

























The best and most complete 


Standard Writing Machine made. 7} 


Positively the BEST and the only 
PERFECT MANIFOLDER made. 


Will make, UNQUALIFIEDLY, 
more and better manifold copies 
than upon any machine extant. 


Ask for specimen Two-Color work. 2 
Factory and 
General Offices } NATIONAL 
“Improvement the Order of the Age.” 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER has been adopted to 
the exclusion of all other Le | machines by the ASSOCIATED PRESS 
of the STATE OF NEW-YORK, to be used in their telegraphic service to 
take Despatches direct from the wire. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER has many IM- 
PROVEMENTS that are not found upon any other writing machine. 
23 All Type Cleaned in 10 Seconds, without soiling the hands, the use of a 
' roo BRUSH” not required. PERFECT ALIGNMENT. MORE 
ROR ABLE than any of its competitors. THE SHIFT KEY SYSTEM 
ELEGATED to a PAST AG For FIFTEEN YEARS typewriter 
users have been waiting for IMPROVEMENTS. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. Syracuse,N.Y.,U. S.A. 
i Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

¢ {291 Broadway, New-York, N.Y. 1627 Champa St., Denver, Col. 

& | 335 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. rz Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
© 3 154 Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 44 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

3 | 1609% Farnam 'St., Omaha, Neb. 407 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
2 [2 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 77 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
= 25 School St., Deaen, 





Mass. 





















ALIGRAR 


Cc 





PRICES. 


Single Case, No.1, $70.00 
Double Case, No. 2, 85.00 
New Special, No. 3, 100.00 


BRANCHES: 
237 Broadway, N. Y. 
14 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 
1003 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENGLISH FACTORY: 
Coventry, England. 


GREATEST SPEED, 
THE MOST DURABLE. 


100,000 Daily Users, 





IN USE IN 


The Associated & United Press, 


The Postal & Western Union Telegraph Cos. 





The American Writing Machine Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





THE CRANDALL 





$50.00 


A first-class two-handed writing machine. 
Its points. 

(1) Work in sight. 

(2) Permanent alignment. 

(3) Instantly changeable type. 

(4) The price. 

Address for detailed information, 


THE CRANDALL MACHINE CO. 


New-York . . . 853 Broadway. 
Chicago » « « 287 LaSalle St. 
Factory, Groton, N. Y. 





PROVED THE SPEEDIEST. 


THE “HAMMOND” IS THE QUICKEST 
TYPEWRITER, 
and does the handsomest work. 








EVERY LETTER PERFECT, 
EVERY LINE STRAIGHT, 
THE EASIEST MACHINE TO LEARN. 


In awarding the Elliott Cresson Gold Medal to the 
‘‘Hammond,” the Expert Mechanicians of the Franklin 
Institute say it is 


“THE BEST TYPEWRITING MACHINE.” 


In ordering seventy-five ‘‘ Hammonds" for one delivery, 
the United States Government practically 


CONFIRMS THEIR JUDGMENT. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 


447 and 449 East 52d Street, New-York. 


















Unequaled for 


Practical rath 
iti Durability : 
| ’ | 
Writing-Machine ! mar eae, | 
Rapidity. : | 


The 
Remington | 
Standard 
Typewriter 


Every improvement that i 
the highest order of me- i 
chanical ability can devise, ay 
or capital and _ business , 
enterprise obtain, will be 
incorporated in the Rem- it 
ington. Its future policy, 4 
like its past history, will } 
be one of constant progress. i 





Wyckoff, 
Seamans & Benedict, | 


327 
Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 


Send for an Illustrated Catalogue. 
Our “‘ Paragon” Typewriter Ribbons are the best in the market. 














THE NICK O TIME 


We took our Sweet Corn —fresh from the cob—and 
the result is 


KORN LAT. 


Recipes for preparing accompany each can—are concise 
and clear. Your grocer has the new pack. If not, refer 
him to us. 


THE FORESTVILLE CANNING CO, Cleveland, Ohio. 
THE MUSICIAN'S GUIDES| | Rpaee 


information, and a copy of Brainard’s Musical World, containing . 
$2 worth of new music, sent Sree upon receipt of eight 2c. ae to 
prepay postage. The S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO. Chicago, ill 



























ENCIL | TALL STATIONERS SELL IT. 
i Giada EVERYBODY PRAISES IT. 


PerFrectPencitPointer Co.PortLanoMe 




























“ ” 
The Best THE CHANCE FOR ALL 
> REATAMERICAN o Enjoy a Cup of Perfect Tea. 
Nurser GREATAMERICA A “al order of 3% pounds of Fine Tea, 





Prevents sick- 
ness, wind col- 
ic,ind tion; 
is’ self-cleans- 
. ing, bee draw- 
ing and cheap. 

Endorsed and used a by highest medical authorities. Once try 
“The Best’? and you will tolerate no other Bottle. Insist on 
your Druggist getting it for you. Descriptive circular free. 


MANIFOLD N. CO., 291 Church Street, New York, Nanufacturer. 


either Osiong. Japan, Impenal, Gunpowder, Young 
Hyson, » English Breakfast or Sun Sun Chop, 
sent by mail on receipt of $2.00. Be particular 
and state what kind of Tea you want. Greatest 
inducement ever offered to get orders for our 
otal Teas, Coffees and Baking Powder. For full particulars, 
address THE GREAT CAN co. 

P.O. Box 289, New-York, N. Y. 




















31 and 33 Vesey St. 








GIRLS: “ Why, Jack, what ’s that?” 

Jack: “This is my contribution to the picnic. Since 
my folks went to the country and left me to keep house, 
I find that HIGHLAND EVAPORATED CREAM is ‘a go’ 
on everything.” 








Convenient, Economical and 
Delicious. 


Write for circular, or send 25 cents to pay part of 
express charges for free sample, to 


. HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING 60. 


Highland, Ill. 


























THE ELCIN BRAND 


Condensed Milk is a natural Food for Infants, and is 
recommended by Eminent Physicians; preferred in some 
instances to the mother’s milk. It is guaranteed 
absolutely pure. 
EVERY CAN CUARANTEED. 
Ask your grocer or druggist for our ELCIN BRAND. 
If he cannot supply you write us. 


THE ELCIN CONDENSED MILK CO.., 


R. B. MAULE, Secy. 














































Tomato, Terrapin, 
Ox Tail, Okra or Gumbo, Macaroni, 
Pea, Green Turtle, Consommé, 








Beef, Julienne, Soup and Bouilli, 
Vermicelli, Chicken, Mullagatawny, 
Bouillon, Vegetable. 





RICH and PERFECTLY SEASONED. 


Require to be heated, and | Prepared with great from enjoyed the highest ita- 
Ee Se Geen: ‘only the best materials. eS cae tak re, 


Send us 20 cents, to help pay express, and receive, prepaid, two sam- 
TES FREE ple cans of these Soups, your choice. 
T J. H. W. HUCKINS & Co., 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


Liebig Company’s| BUY THE BEST. 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. SEELY'S 


This is the original. CELEBRATED 


The, only Extract of Flavoring 
Extracts. 


ine by the great chem- 
VANILLA, LEMON, 


ist Justus von Liebig, 
AND 


the Inventor, who has 
ASSORTED FLAVORS. 


exclusively authorized 
it to be called by his 
DON’T ruin your Cake, 
Ice Cream and Pastry by 


name. All other so- 
called Liebig’s Ex- 
tracts of Meat are so 
using poor extracts. SEELY’S 
have stood the test for 29 
=. years. 


designated against 
Justus von Liebig’s 

ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
THEM, 


PESO NG OE = ain ll 
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oe Et ae ge Say 


expressed will, and 
most imitation sorts 
Look out for Justus von are of low quality, of 


Liebig's signature on each “™pleasant odor and 
: flavor, and dissolve in 
Jar, as shown above. water turbidly instead 


of quite clearly. 


Consumption increased tenfold within the 
last Ten Years. 





Sample by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


None genuine with- 


teGy seis | SEBLY MPG. O0., Dettoit, Mich. 
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King Henry VI. 


A Mellin’s Food Girl. 


Age 13 months. 
THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston Mass. 
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“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 
Our book, ‘‘ The Care and Feeding of Infants,” will be mailed free to any 





address upon request. 





IN ACCORDANCE with their annual custom the conductors of THE 
CENTURY present in this issue such part of the magazine program for the 
coming year (which begins with November) as they are 
at present. Some important announcements are reserved, 
of THE CENTURY’S most notable contributions are 
to impart a distinct spirit of timeliness to its colu 
sarily incomplete. y iy6 important 

position as a leader in liter; t now bring 
to it naturally the best wor ‘ This cannot 
be better exemplified than 

some noteworthy contributi 


ppp 
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“The Faith Doctor,” a serial novel by Edward Eggleston, 
The Series on “The Gold Hunters of California ” (illustrated), 
The Talleyrand Memoirs, 
The Articles on “An American in Tibet ” (illustrated), 
Engravings of Notable Pictures by American Artists, 
The Italian Old Masters, Engraved by Cole, 
Dr. Albert Shaw on the Government of Cities (to be continued), 
Minister Dallas at the Court of the Czar Nicholas, 
Articles on Famous Indian Fighters (illustrated), 
Two Papers on Aérial Navigation, 
RUDYARD KIPLING. Nearly Fifty Short Stories 
by prominent writers, including Joel Chandler Harris, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Mary 
E. Wilkins, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Wolcott Balestier, Richard Harding Davis, Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood, Viola Roseboro’, Maurice Thompson, and many others. Also 
**Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” a novelette by F. Hopkinson Smith (illustrated), 
“The Squirrel Inn,” a novelette by Frank R. Stockton (with illustrations by A. B. Frost), 
Occasional Papers on the Experiences of War Prisoners (illustrated), 
Papers on Early Naval Battles of the United States (illustrated), 
Illustrated Articles on the South of France by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pennell, 
Two Siberian Articles by George Kennan (illustrated), 
The Series on American Newspapers. 


Important Single Articles: 
Greeley’s Estimate of Lincoln, General Sherman’s Last Speech, 
the account of the Mt. St. Elias Expeditions, “The German Em- 
peror,” “The Distribution of Ability in the United States,” ‘*On 
the Study of Tennyson,” “The Wordsworths and De Quincey,”’ 
“The Record of Virtue,” “Can a Nation Have a Religion ?”’ “ Vis- 
ible Sound,” Papers on French Painters, “Louisa May Alcott,” 
Salvini’s Views on Acting, Australian Cities, “ Chinese Music,” etc. 


The Departments of The Century 

Have contained many valuable papers, especially the series in 
“Topics of the Time”’ describing “Cheap Money” schemes in the 
United States and elsewhere. The ae a oe of the coun- 
try has repeatedly called attention to the great educational value of 
—- artic Oe senna ey Sopyright, Ballot Nags The Higher 

ucation of Women, Civi rvice Reform, the Pension Question 
are among the many subjects treated in the departments. r WOLCOTT BALESTIER. 


It is difficult to realize how much is contained in a year of THE CENTURY. Here are 
about two thousand pages, each page containing nearly a thousand words, with upward 
of a thousand pictures. If all this matter were issued in books of the usual size and price, 
it would cost about one hundred dollars. 
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THE ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE CENTURY IN ’o2. 


Four Serial Novels 
And a Great Variety of Short Stories 


Are included in the list of fiction to be printed during the coming year : 


I. THE NAULAHKA: A TALE OF WEST AND EAST, 
RUDYARD KIPLING AND WOLCOTT BALESTIER. 


In the invention and composition of this story the celebrated author of ‘‘ Soldiers Three” 
and ‘‘ The Light that Failed” is associated with a young American writer, the author of 
‘¢A Common Story” in the August CENTURY. The novel is of a new and quite original 
variety of the ‘‘ international.” The hero and heroine are a young man and woman from 
a ‘‘booming” Colorado town who are transplanted to India — 
he in search of a famous jeweled necklace said to be upon an 
Indian idol, and she as a physician to her own sex. Their adven- 
tures at the court of a maharajah, combined with the striking 
contrasts of their own thoughts and manners with those of an 
Indian civilization, form a remarkable story. It will begin in 
the November number. 


ll. CHARACTERISTICS, BY DR. WEIR 
MITCHELL. 


The author of ‘‘In War Time,” etc., etc., has thrown into 
narrative form, with numerous episodes, the ripest results of a 
lifetime of specially trained observation of human nature. Dr. 
Weir Mitchell has made a reputation as a writer of verse and 
prose only second to his fame in his chosen profession. The 
present fiction presents in agreeable form the study of human 

DR. WEIR MITCHELL. ‘* characteristics” by a mind of proved literary and scientific 
acumen. ‘‘ Characteristics” may be said to be ‘‘ more than a novel,” made up as it is of 
part science, part poetry, and part the author’s self. 


lil. A NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
«THE ANGLOMANIACS.”’ 


Mrs. Burton Harrison has written a novel the subject of 
which, like that of ‘‘ The Anglomaniacs,” is laid in New York 
society. Mrs. Harrison, in this new social study, deals with a 
peculiar phase of so-called ‘‘fashionable ” American life. 


IV. THE CHOSEN VALLEY, BY MARY 
HALLOCK FOOTE. 


The author of ‘‘ The Led-Horse Claim” and “‘ John Bode- 
win’s Testimony” has taken up in her new novel a field un- 
hackneyed in fiction—namely, the 
irrigation schemes of the Great West. 
She tells the story of one of these 
schemes in a way that throws a stron 
light upon a rs and leenteah MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 
branch of modern American enterprise. Naturally a love story 
runs in and out of the narrative, but the central interest—and a 
very ‘‘human” interest it is—is the Scheme itself. Mrs. Foote 
will illustrate ‘‘The Chosen Valley” with some of her own 
drawings. 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


i 
7 i? \\ Js Will publish a group of short stories in early numbers of THE 
CENTURY. The readers of the magazine are to be congratu- 
lated in having placed before them the successors to ‘‘ Marjorie 
MARY HALLOCK FOOTE. Daw” and to the other famous and delightful fictions from the 
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THE ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE CENTURY IN ’92.—Continued. 
pen of Mr. Aldrich. The first of these stories, ‘‘ Miss Wentworth’s Wish,” will appear 


, in December and will be illustrated. Short stories depicting a very wide range of Ameri- 
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can scenes and subjects will be among the most interesting features of THE CENTURY’S 
new volumes. THE CENTURY’S list of works of fiction, long 
and short, by American authors, was never so rich as at 


present. 
A LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS, 


BY EMILIO CASTELAR, 
The famous Spanish orator and writer. 

The 4ooth anniversary of the discovery of America will be 
commemorated by the publication of this biography, written 
specially for THE CENTURY by Sefior Castelar, whose interest 
in and admiration for America are well known. For this work 
the author has made a careful study of all the lately discovered 
historical material bearing upon the subject. The series will THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
be richly illustrated. Other material dealing with the discovery of America is in course 
of preparation. 


THE COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION AT CHICAGO. 


THE CENTURY has secured the privilege of spreading upon the pages of the maga- 
zine an authentic series of illustrations of the architectural features of the coming World’s 
Fair at Chicago. Mr. Henry Van Brunt, the well-known archi- 
tect and writer on architecture, now of Kansas City, will furnish 
the letterpress, and the whole will be an authoritative and ade- 
quate statement of the largest and most important architectural 
problem yet developed in America. In the preparation of the 
material Mr. Van Brunt has the approval and assistance of the 
authorities and of the prominent architects who have prepared 
the various designs. 


STEDMAN’S ESSAYS ON POETRY. 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN’S standard works on ‘“‘ The 

Victorian Poets” and on ‘‘ The Poets of America” were first 

published as essays in this magazine. It is with pleasure that 

the announcement is made.of a new series of essays, by the 

same distinguished author, on ‘‘ The Nature and Elements of: 

EMILIO CASTELAR. ~* Poetry.” These essays were originally delivered, with great 

success, at Johns Hopkins University, in March, 1891, as the first course in a lectureship 

of poetry established in memory of the late Percy Graeme Turnbull. They are to be revised 

for publication in THE CENTURY. In these lectures Mr. Stedman deals with the Relations 
of Science and Poetry, discusses the question ‘‘ What is Poetry?” 
and describes the limitations and powers of the various arts; 
speaks of ‘‘Creative Poetry,” ‘“The Poetry of Self-Expression,” 
** Beauty,” *‘ Truth,” ‘‘ Imagination,” ‘‘ The Faculty Divine,” 

‘* Passion,” ‘ Insight,” ‘* Genius,” ‘‘ Faith,” etc., etc. 


PAPERS BY FAMOUS FRENCH 
MUSICIANS. 


A number of separate papers on musical topics by famous 
French musiciais are among the valuable features to be pre- 
sented in THE CENTURY. CHARLES GOUNOD, the composer of 
“Faust,” has written an interesting paper of reminiscences of 


: his youth, relating to the musical influences which shaped his 


career. M. SAINT-SAENS is engaged upon an important paper : ee 
on Liszt for this series, to which M. ERNEST REYER has con- E. C. STEDMAN. 
tributed a study of Berlioz. A fourth paper by the composer MASSENET will complete a 
series of much interest to the American music-loving public. 

A sketch of Mozart by Mrs. AMELIA GERE MASON, the author of ‘‘ Women of the 
French Salons,” will appear in the December number apropos of the Mozart centenary. 








THE ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE CENTURY IN ’92.—Continued. 
EGGLESTON ON ‘* FOLK SPEECH IN AMERIC. 


Dr. EDWARD EGGLESTON, who has made special study of various phases of folk speech 
in America, will contribute interesting papers discussing the necessary changes which 
took place in English speech on its arrival in America, and of 
curious phases of American provincialisms and colloquialisms not 
recognized by previous writers, with discussions on the light 

thrown upon English etymologies by American provincialisms. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST PAINTERS: 
MICHELANGELO, RAPHAEL, TITIAN, GIORGIONE, Etc. 


The exquisite engravings of T. COLE, made expressly for THE 
CENTURY from the original Old Masters in the European Gal- 
leries, are considered the finest reproductions of the kind ever 
published. During the coming months Mr. COLE’s work—ac- 
companied by Mr. STILLMAN’S text and his own notes —will reach 
the very highest existing examples of the art of painting in the 
pictures of Michelangelo, Raphael, Titian, Giorgione, Andrea del 
ee Sern. Sarto, Luini, Correggio, Carpaccio and Paul Veronese. 

Examples of the best work of contemporary American painters will be shown in frequent 
engravings. A number of illustrated articles on leading modern European artists are also 
in preparation. 


‘*THE FALL OF THE PARIS COMMUNE,”’’ 
. BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


The famous correspondent of the Daily News has written two articles on ‘‘ What I saw 
of the Paris Commune,” which will be carefully illustrated. Mr. FORBES was the first 
correspondent to enter the city when it capitulated to the Ger- 
mans. He afterward returned to London for a time, but came 
back on the eve of the assault on the Commune by the Versailles 
troops within the walls. The daring correspondent was under fire, 
with the commander of the Communist forces, when the walls 
were carried, and witnessed much of the street-fighting. 


THE JEWS IN NEW YORK. 


Carefully and interestingly illustrated articles on the Jews in 
New York have been for some time in preparation for THE CEN- > 
TURY. They are by the Rev. Dr. RICHARD WHEATLEY, and 
deal with nearly every phase of the subject, including occupa- 
tions, festivals and feasts, family life and customs, charities, clubs, 
amusements, education, ethics, politics, relations to other con- 
stituents of the commonwealth, and prospects. Dr. WHEATLEY ee Oe 
has gathered the materials for these papers in long and close original studies of the subject. 
Several brilliantly illustrated articles are in preparation on 
the New York of to-day— giving characteristic aspects of the 
metropolis, its principal avenues and architectural features. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHIES OF EDGAR 
WILSON NYE. 


The well-known humorist, Mr. EDGAR WILSON NYE (‘¢ Bill 
Nye”), has prepared a series of papers (to be illustrated by E. W. 


Kemble) based upon his own varied experiences in different parts 


of the United States. In this series Mr. NYE has not drawn so 
largely as is usual with him upon his powers of invention, but 
has endeavored to give a faithful description of the places and 
people among whom he has lived, moved, and had his being. 
The result is a series of pictures of American life which will amuse 


EDGAR WILSON NYE. 


l and instruct both the contemporaneous and historical mind. The first of Mr. NYE’s papers, 
R ‘* The Autobiography of a Justice of the Peace,” will appear in November. 
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THE ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE CENTURY IN ’92.—Continued. 
THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEES OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


One or two papers still remain by way of supplement to the California Series, which has 
been followed with close interest by a large audience during the past year. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. COLEMAN, President of the Vigilance Committees of 1851 and 1856, 
will give a long-considered and authoritative statement of the considerations which gov- 
erned the Vigilantes of San Francisco. The opposite view will 
be presented in a series of letters by Gen. WILLIAM T. SHER- 
MAN, who was then an official representative of the State Gov- 
ernment, and who strongly opposed the course taken by so many 


leading citizens of San Francisco. hi 
THE INDIAN’S Sipe 
of] 


An account of the race which the Sodvery the Néw/World 
revealed is peculiarly appropriate fgt {his angiversarycyegr. All 
interested in the aborigines are aware-of t sts ies M1 
among them during a long couyse of years by M 
FLETCHER, of the U. S. Interidr Department, < 
Museum, Cambridge. Probably no one now] 
better opportunity of arriving aia correct scientific under- 
GEN. W. T. SHERMAN standing of the traditions of the-various“fribes. Some of the 

ere * most interesting results of these studies are to be for the first time 
given to the public in a series of papers, which will give an intimate and authentic account 
of how the Indian actually ives and ¢hinks, his tribal, community, and family relations, 
his music, home life, warfare, hunting customs, etc. They will be illustrated. 


THE FARMER AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


In view of the unusual interest attaching at the present moment not only to the methods 
and prospects of agriculture, but to the question as to what further action, if any, the Gov- 
ernment should take for the assistance of the agricultural classes, 
THE CENTURY has arranged for an important and interesting 
series of separate articles relating to the general subject of Agri- 
culture and the Government’s Relation to the Farmer. To this 
series will contribute Mr. J. R. DODGE, Statistician of the Agricul- 
tural Department; Professor W. H. BREWER, of Yale College; 
Professor W. O. ATWATER, of Wesleyan University; Professor 
H. C. ADAMS, of the University of Michigan; and Mr. A. W. 
HARRIS, of the Department of Agriculture. Among the topics 
of the series which will be treated are ‘‘Agricultural Possibilities 
of the United States,” ‘‘ The Farmers’ Discontent,” ‘‘ The Ten- 
dencies of Farm Life,” ‘‘ Codperation,” ‘‘ What the Government 
is Doing for the Farmer,” together with descriptions of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and agricultural stations. 


“IN LIGHTER VEIN.” ALBERT SHAW. 


With the November number the title of the ‘‘ Bric-a-Brac ” Department will be changed, 
its new name being taken by permission from a poem of Mr. Andrew Lang’s, ‘‘In Lighter 
Vein.” It is intended to give more space and variety to this department. 

A number of separate illustrated articles of great interest and 
beauty are in preparation, and there will be contributions by the 
Sociological Group, also by Mr. Albert Shaw (on the government 
of cities), John Burroughs, Rev. Dr. Buckley, George E. Wood- 
berry, and others. Brander Matthews is preparing several papers 
on the Art of Book-Binding, which will be handsomely illustrated. 
















NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—It is requested that renewals be 
sent in as early as possible in order to avoid a break in the receipt of the 
numbers. The subscription price is $4.00 a year, and subscriptions are 
received by booksellers, newsdealers, postmasters and the publishers. 

BINDING THE CENTURY.—A most attractive and valuable 
library can be formed at small expense by binding the numbers of “ The 
Century.” See prices at bottom of second cover page. The volume ends 
with this (October) number. THE CENTURY CO., New York. 
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i he Century Co.’ a New Books 


(Ready in October, 1891.) Advance orders received by all booksellers and by the publishers. 


q! | The Women of the French Salons. 

| By AMELIA GERE Mason. Printed in two colors on coated paper, and richly 
| illustrated. Large 8vo, about 300 pages, cloth, stamped in gold. Uncut edges, 
z | gilt top ; price $6.00. "A magnificent holiday volume. 

R The Land of the Lamas. 


Travels in Tibet, by Witt1aM WoopviLLe RockuiLt. Illustrated, and with 
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5 | maps, plans, etc. 8vo, 400 pages, cloth; price $3.50. a 
hs ) The Squirrel Inn. z 
eh By Frank R. Stockxron. Profusely illustrated by A. B. Frost. 12mo, 232 44 
pages, cloth; price $1.25. A 
fs fa 
* || Two Worlds, and Other Poems. A 


= 
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A new book by RicHarD Watson GILDER, Editor of THe CenruRY MaGa- 
ZINE. Containing about fifty poems, of which only fifteen have been published 
elsewhere. In dainty cloth binding, 75 cents. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE—KENNAN’S « SIBERIA.” 


HE issue of GEORGE KENNAN’s great work on “Siberia and 
the Exile System,” announced for October, is delayed for 
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a few weeks, Mr. Kennan has practically rewritten his CENTURY 

papers and made great additions, and the appendixes contain 

interesting proofs of some of his statements that have been ques- 

tioned by other writers. The labor put upon the work, and the 4 

need of simultaneous publication in a number of European coun- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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tries and in various languages, necessitates this delay in the issue. 
“Siberia and the Exile System” will appear in two volumes, with 
all the original illustrations. Price $6.00. 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
(The Century Co.'s ‘‘Juveniles”’ are always among the most popular of holiday books.) 
Lady Jane. 
By Mrs. C. V. Jamison. Published first as a serial story in St. Wicholas ¥ g 
Magazine, where it made a great hit. Illustrated by Birch. Small quarto, 246 | ¥ 
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| 

y | pages, illuminated cover, $1.50. ; Y 
¢ |; Marjorie and Her Papa. 1 
w | By Lieut. Ropert H. Fietcuer. A delightful book for little children. Printed |] ¥ 
y | in large type, with numerous illustrations. In boards, price $1.00. ¥ 
¥ || Baby World (New Edition). ¥ 
y iF A new and revised edition of this standard volume of poems, rhymes, and iw 
¥ : pictures for very little folks. Edited by Mary Mapes Dopce. In boards, $1.00. {] ¥ 
¥ |) Bound Volumes of St. Nicholas. ik 
¥ i The numbers of this famous magesine for 1891, in two parts. Price $4.00. F Y 
Ww ib ———____—— | ae 
wv |i A new edition of ‘‘Sport with Gun and Rod” (‘*‘ the faut book of sports ever issued in America"’) will } Y 
a, R be ready in October. Price $5.00. | ¥ 
wy | The above will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, a W 
me: y 
¥ | The Century Co., 33 East 17th Street, New York, | ¥ 
a 5 or to be had of booksellers everywhere upon issue in October. | ike 
wy 90 pe 0 
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“The Best English Lekitin of the 
—London Spectator. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. 








S we stated last month, 
this great work is now 


gC completed, and before 
8 the next number of 
3 Tue Century Mac- 


AZINE is issued we ex- 
pect to have the sixth 
and final volume in the 
hands of subscribers. Here is, at last, a 
well-nigh perfect word-book of the Eng- 
lish language, containing scores of thou- 
sands of words more than are in any other, 
embodying the latest scientific knowledge, 
giving the most approved spellings, the 
clearest and fullest definitions, and the 
most complete etymological information 
of any existing dictionary 

If one will send for the specimen pages 
(five two-cent stamps) and 


COMPARE THE WORDS 

there treated with the same words in any 
other dictionary, he will see at once the 
points of superiority. We prefer that peo- 
ple should do their own comparing, and 
test it by their own knowledge, if possi- 
ble, taking some word or subject with 
which they are familiar. 


THE TERMS 

on which The Century Dictionary is sold 
are easy —a small amount at a time will 
pay for it. Write to us for particulars. 
Comparing the amount of matter in this 
dictionary with that in any ordinary book, 
it will be found that it is about the same 
price, in proportion to its size, as a paper- 
bound novel. 


THE MEN WHO HAVE MADE IT 
are not simply “contributors ” of words in 
their specialties, but they have actually 
made it, revised the proofs, suggested and 
approved the illustrations. Zhe proofs 
have been read by threescore people. 

How many times we refer to a diction- 
ary only to be disappointed — the word 
we want is not there, or its definition does 
not include the information we are in 
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A search of. Here is a work that 
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expect to find. 

satisfactorily an 
that will tell u 
what science 


light and the phonograph, give us particu- 
lars as to the manufacture of steel, show 
diagrams of the latest newspaper printing- 
press, help us to understand metals and 
meteors and the process by which bronze 
is made, illustrate every animal, bird, in- 
sect, flower, plant, tool, and tree. Even 





The Sun (after Winlock). 
From The Century Dictionary. 


pests of the garden are fully treated — 
Phylloxera, wheat-fly, rose-beetle, etc. 


-IT IS UP TO DATE. 

There is nothing better in the way of a 
dictionary, nor is there likely to be for 
many years. The publishers have greatly 
exceeded their promises, and 2000 more 
illustrations are given than were promised. 

What better present for the coming 
Christmas season than this magnificent 
work ? Send to us for particulars. Five 
two-cent stamps pay for specimen pages. 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th St., N. Y. 























































ST. N Century Co.’s 
Magazine for Girls and Boys. 


Wuat THE CENTURY is 
among adults S¢ JWVicholas 
is to the world of children. rily 
If there are any families in =a wes 
which the older magazine is Va: faa 
a monthly visitor, where there i | Py 
are young folks to be enter- C7) _ 
tained and educated, and ~ Ai 3 
where St. Wicholas is not al- - 
ready found, we would ask -={=——{/ fh 
the privilege of sending them ‘Emo a. eile 
a specimen copy of that maga- x 2 
zine. Never was itso good, -—7FQ. aye aes 
so helpful, and so delightful. = ry, — 
The new year begins with ne aN Sar th A 
the Novembernumber; there- 
fore this is the time to begin a 
subscription. The magazine costs $3.00 a year,— it is the most expensive children’s 
magazine in the world, and that it is the best has been the verdict of the press and 
the people of America and England since it began publication in 1873, nearly twenty 
years ago. From the first number Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge has been the editor, and 
the pens of the greatest writers of the English world, and the pencils of the most famous 
illustrators, have been at its service. Tennyson, Longfellow, Bryant, Thomas Hughes, 
Whittier, Bret Harte, Bayard Taylor, Mrs. Burnett, Miss Alcott, Donald G. Mitchell, 
George Macdonald, Mrs. Oliphant, Professor Proctor art a few of the many great 
names which have been upon its list of contributors. Everything in it is illustrated. 


ST. NICHOLAS IN 1892. 


In 1892 there are to be serial stories by Brander Matthews, Lieut. Robert H. Fletcher (the author of that 
charming book, ‘‘ Marjorie and Her Papa”), Mrs. C. V. Jamison (whose ‘‘ Lady Jane” has given delight 
to thousands of children), Laura E. Richards (who will write of ‘‘ Days Gone By”’), William O. Stoddard, 
Charles E. Carryl (the author of ‘‘ Davy and the Goblin”), and Francis Courtenay Baylor. There will be 
short stories by Thomas Nelson Page, Mary E. Wilkins, Mary Hallock Foote, Richard Malcolm John- 
ston, Octave Thanet, General O. O. Howard, and many others, with papers of travel and adventure by 
J. T. Trowbridge, Lieut. Schwatka, etc., and useful articles on ‘‘ How Columbus Reckoned,”’ ‘‘ William the 
Conqueror,” ‘‘ Volcanoes and Earthquakes,” ‘Straight Lines and Circles,” etc. In ‘Strange Corners 
of Our Country,” the Great American Desert, the Cliff-Dwellings of Arizona, etc., will be described, and 
in ‘Honors to the Flag,”’ and ‘‘ Boys and the National Guard,” the patriotism of the young readers will 

be aroused and stimulated. Julian 
Ralph is to describe ‘‘ The Making 
of a Great Newspaper,” and the arc 
and incandescent electric lights are 
to be clearly explained. 


SOMETHING WRONG HERE. 


“ Applied Christianity” is 
what St. Wicholas teaches ; 
—unselfishness, faithfulness, 
courage, truthfulness—these 
things are taught in a hundred 
ways by stories, poems, and 
pictures. Do you need such 
an assistant in your work with 
your boys and girls? 


Tue Century Co., 
33 East 17th Street, New York. 
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USED BY 


All. Good Gooks 


THE YEAR ROUND. 


j =e ere — of ARMOUR'S EXTRACT 
in Soups an juées, sent free, on application 
ufacturers, 


to the man 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, Chicago. 





REASONS WHY 
PETER MOLLER’S 
COD LIVER OIL 


Should be preferred 
to all others. 

BECAUSE — It is gen- 
uine-pure, just as it existed 
in the hepatic cells of 
the living fish, not de- 
pleted of its natural 
virtues by any pro- 
cessof refining, nor 
weakened by be- 
ing made into an 
emulsion 
withan equal 
quantityof 
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agreeable. — 


water, gly- Its a 
cerine,and - tion is alway: 

chemicals, followed by sat- 
which never isfactoryresults. 


—It is more easily as- 
similated than other 


oils.—It is more nu- 


should be ta- 
ken except 
under the ad- 


vice and tritious than otheroils. 
guidance —Of its perfect diges- 
ofa phy- tibility, perfect limpidity.— 
sician. This ect oil costs consumers no 


more than the poorer qualities abound- 
ing in the stores.—It is readily ob- 
tainable ; all well-stocked drug stores 
ve it.— It is unquestionably the 
purest and best COD LIVER 
OIL IN THE WORLD. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co. 
NEW-YORK, 


Sole Agents for the U. S. and Canada. 
Oct, '91. 
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DURKEE’S 





GAUNTLET BRAND 


xT SPICES 
& MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL-WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 


Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 
all others in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness. 


DR 


ESSING 
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Of this we have constantly spoken. There is nothing 
Clean. that could be done that we do not doto insure the most 

scrupulous’cleanliness in the preparation of our soups. 
A visit to our kitchen will prove it. We will be glad to send you a card 
of invitation on application. 





piditthe When they are served how appetizing they 

Appetizing. look. The clear soups are as clear as can 

be and the thick soups are perfectly 

smooth and give evidence of the greatest care in preparation. In the tureen 
and on the soup plate they invite immediate attack. 





I as te And the first taste, how good it is! And how eagerly 
the rest is eaten. With such a relish that when the 


€> d plates are removed there is even a stronger appetite 
OO for the more solid food which follows. 





All ready but for warming. Enquire of your grocer for them, and be sure you get the 
Franco-American brand, A sample can of any of the 18 varieties will be sent on receipt of 14 
cents for postage. 


Franco-American Food Company, 


West Broddway and Franklin Street, New York. 


























The accompanying illustration repre- 
sents a child with a liking for SWEETS, 
looking at the New Season’s Priced 


Catalogue, sent at her mother’s request by 


4CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 

"  - ROCHESTER, N.¥.,U. S. A, 
Purveyors of 

Pure Fruit Jellies and Preserves, Finest 


of Tinned Fruits, Vegetables, and Meats, 





a supply of which can always be found with first-class grocers. 


If your grocer cannot supply you, write, as did this child's mother, 
for New Season’s Catalogue. Your address on a postal is all- 


sufficient. 





“ Between the hand and the mouth the soup is often 
é spilt. vas 


BE NOT UNCERTAIN AS TO THE BRAND. 


Ask your Grocer for 


Zowdrey'’s Soups. 


20 Varieties 





DOUGHERTY’S 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONDENSED 








Ready for Use, ~~ 
Delicately Flavored. aah i A 








CE MEAT 


Tomato, Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, 
Consommé, Julienne, Printanier, T H E oO R I Cc i N A L 
Macaroni, Vermicelli, Soup and Bouilli, and only Complete and Satisfactory Condensed 
Vegetable, Beef, Pea, Mince — Ade Market. Sen 
Okra, Mutton Broth, Clam Broth, Cheap Substitutes and Crude Imitations are 
Chicken, Mull a, to of Gade, ene with the aim to profit by the popularity of the 
Green Turtle, Terrapin, Do not be deceived, but always insist on the New 
England Brand. The best aoe 
MANUFA : 
Tat ee SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 





E. T. COWDREY CO. Boston. 









CALIFORNIA. 


All the principal Winter 
Resorts of California are 
reached in the most com- 















fortable manner over the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé Railroad. 


SANTA FE ROUTE. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping 
Cars run without change 
from Chicago to Los Angeles, 





San Diego, and San Fran- 
cisco by way of Kansas City. 


= = "WSK 
From ‘Our Italy.” Copyrigot, 1891, by Harper & Brothers. 









Excursion tickets and full information can be had at 261 Broadway, New-York; 332 Washington St., Bos- 
ton; 29 South Sixth St., Philadelphia; 136°St. James St., Montreal; 68 Exchange St., Buffalo; 148 St. Clair | 
St., Cleveland ; 58 Griswold St., Detroit ; 40 Yonge St., Toronto; 165 Walnut St., Cincinnati ; 101 Broad- | 
way, St. Louis; 212 Clark St., Chicago. | 


JOHN J. BYRNE, G. T. NICHOLSON, 
Ass’t Gen’l Passenger Agent, Gen’l Passenger Agent, 
Cuicaco, ILL. Topeka, Kan. 


PHENIX, “ze? | 
OF BROOKLYN. $09,683,802. 19 


Representatives of this Company are requested to keep this an- 
nouncement on their desks to show their patrons. 








READ THIS 


inal sketches and illustra- 
tions your advertisements or 
pamp. ' 


Sample Primer of our work, and prices. Sent free. 
MERCANTILE ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


That is, if you wish any 


Potter Building, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 





GEATTLE Send stamp for Yravcis of roche 


Jonathan” to Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co. , Seattle, Wash. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS SANITARIOM. 


Under the medical management of experienced physicians. 

Overlooking thirty miles of S Lake, ded by Pine 
Forests, and near the famous Watkins Glen. 

Equipped with the most approved therapeutic appliances, in- 
cluding Turkish, Russian, Roman, Electrit, Electro-thermal, 
Moliére, Saline, and Iron Baths. 

Also Massage, Swedish Movements, Vacuum Treatment, Calis- 


thenics, and all forms of Electricity. Pe 
s, including Saline, 
fa. Pure air. 


Pure water—also valuable mineral sprin 
Iron, lodine, and ur waters. No m 4 
Chmate dry, mild, and equable. More days of sunshine and less 
humidity than any other section of New-York State. Beautiful 
views, charming walks and drives. 
Modern improvements: Elevator, Electric Bells, etc. Cuisine 
unsurpassed. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 











WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager, Watkins, N. Y. 


The Warsaw Salt Baths 
SAN PARIUM, 


Warsaw, NG Co. NEw-YORK. 
PEN for reception of guests April zst, x891. Located on a hill- 
side overlooking the beautiful Warsaw Valley. 1300 feet 
above sea level. 55 acres of forest, lawn, groves, an@ beautifu! 
glens. New building, hot-water heating, gas, hydraulic elevator, 
telephone. 

All the usual baths —Turkish, Russian, Electro-thermal, Cabinet. 
Massage, Inunetions, Electricity. Lady physician im constant at- 
tendance. Spécial attention given to the administration of salt- 
water baths. Warsaw brine; a saturated solution of sodium chloride, 
magnesium chloride, calcium chloride, and other salts, 

Brine pumped from wells 2000 feet deep into baths located in main 
building, Large salt swim-bath in detached building, giving oppor- 
tunity to enjoy sca-baths all the year. The place for those seeking 
health or needing rest.” On New-York, Lake Erie & Wester, 
and Rochester & Pittsburgh R. R.’s. 

For information and circulars, address - 

" JOHN C. FISHER, M. D., 


Tae New Exeranp Investwent Company, 


OF PORTLAND, ORECON, 


Piaces Cuorce INVESTMENTS IN THE PRINCIPAL 
Ciries oF THe Paciric NortHwest. 

These rapidly growing Cities offer qualed adv ges to per- 
sons, either of large or small means, secking investments that will 
secure the largest profit consistent with absolute safety of principal. 

Real Estate and strictly first-class 1st Mortgages only. 

Many of these cities will surely double in population within the 
nexttwo years. That means enormous increase in real estate values. 

Every investment placed by this Company is guaranteed. 

Best of references, East and West. 

Full particulars upon application. 
WALTER C. SMITH, President. 











Total death claims paid since January 1, 


1891, OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


Total death claims paid since January 1, 1881, $10,741,500,00. 
Thus the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association Aas already paid to the widows and orphans of 
deceased members nearly Eleven Millions of Dollars since 1881, and has saved its living members by reduction of 


premiums more than Twenty-five Millions of Dollars. 
more than Sixty Thousand members. 
in force. 


Dollars. 


It furnishes insurance at about one-half the usual rates charged by the old-system companies. 


Its cash surplus is Three Million Dollars. Jt has 


It has more than Two Hundred Millions of Dollars insurance 
tts new business since January 1, 1891 — Six Months — exceeds Twenty-five Millions of 


It has excellent 


positions to offer in its Agency Department to experienced anid successful business men in every City and State. 
lis Home Office is “Potter Building,” 38 Park Row, New+York. 


Send for Circulars. 


E. B. HARPER, President. 





IS NOTA MERE 
PURGATIVE, 
IT 1S AN ALTERATIVE 
AND ACONSTITUTIONAL 
REMEDY. 
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First: to sell Me. in. 
cluding to cheat with. 

Second: to make them pretty, neat, 
clean, comfortable, practicable, easy to 
take care of, useful, durable. 

Third: it is only good to cheat with 
unless it lasts. 

Fourth: look deeper than finish, but 
look at finish; look deeply at it. 

Fifth: we’re thinking of varnish. 

Sixth: when..the makers...of _ things 
“economize” on it, you have to get on 
without it. 

Seventh: therefore be intelligent on it. 

Eighth: we have nothing to sell you. 


All we want is to get you to know.as much of varnish as you 
know of silk, cotton, wool, flour, sugar, spices, gold, silver, diamonds, 
pictures, books, magazines, history, science, politics. Let us send you 
the “People’s Text-Book on Varnish” — free. 


MurRPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 


FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 


Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Factories: Newark and Chicago. 








. f il 
The tale has oft been told 
Of how the knights of old | IVORY SOAP. | 
To battle rode, in shining steel arrayed ; 
And how on crest and lance —or h h i d if 
, : ; perhaps we ought to say, it undoubtedly would have been i 
_., Lhe sparkling sunbeams’ glance the knights had not unfortunately been born a century or so too 
In shifting waves of light resplendent played. early to enjoy the benefits of this unrivaled product. 


But of this knightly glory And in these modern days, 
Is told but half the story When “antiques” are a craze, 
When thus they dauntless spurred with enemies to cope; And collectors with the tarnish have to cope, 
For the truth we here reveal, Their armor, lacquered o’er, 
That the polish of that steel Keeps the brilliancy of yore 
Was undeniably due to When occasionally cleansed with Ivory Soap. 








Articles of bric-a-brac that are ‘‘ lacquered o’er” should be washed with a sponge, using lukewarm water in which shavings cut from 
: wom’ wa. 


Ivory Soap have been dissolved. For « and polishing metals (not lacquered) use Ivory Soap on a damp cloth, adding a small 





amount of whiting, rinse with clear water. 3 
Copyright, 1891, by THe Procter & GamsBtx Co. 
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James Russell Lowell. 


A New and Complete Issue of his Works. Riverside Edition, comprising Literary 
Essays, including Among My Books, My Study Windows, and Fireside Travels, in four 
volumes ; Political Essays, in one volume; Literary and Political Addresses, in one 
volume ; Poems, in four volumes. 10 vols., crown octavo, $1.50 cach ; the set in cloth, 
gilt top, $15.00; half calf, $27.50; half calf, gilt top, $30.00; half levant, $40.00. 


There is a very full Index (150 pages) to the six prose volumes, and the last volume of poetry has a 
table of First Lines of all the poems in the four volumes. The edition contains one etched and two 
steel portraits. Mr. Lowell carefully revised his works for this final edition. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


A New Riverside Edition of his Works, carefully revised for this tssue by Dr. 
Holmes ; 13 volumes, of which four are now ready: The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table, The Professor at the Breakfast Table, The Poet at the Breakfast Table, Over the 
Teacups. Each, crown octavo, $1.50. 


This edition will contain several portraits. Dr. Holmes has written new prefaces for many of the 
prose volumes, and annotated the poems. The edition is very attractively bound. 


Carl Schurz. 


X ABRAHAM LINCOLN. An Essay, with an excellent new steel portrait of 


Lincoln, $1.00. 
This little book is written with the fullest knowledge of Lincoln’s career and appreciation of his 
—_ character; and it gives a more adequate view of Lincoln and his marvelous achievements than 
can be found elsewhere in so brief a space. 


Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 


¥JOSEPH HARDY NEESIMA. With portraits of Mr. Neesima and Hon. 


Alpheus Hardy. Crown octavo, $2.00. 
The biography contains many letters from Mr. Neesima to Mr. and Mrs. Hardy, which throw mych 
light on the modern transformation of Japan. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


® Novels, Travels, and Poems. Including Marjorie Daw and other People, $1.50. 
The Story of a Bad Boy, $1.25. Prudence Palfrey, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. The Queen 
of Sheba, $1.50; paper, 50 cts. The Stillwater Tragedy, $1.50. From Ponkapog to 
Pesth, $1.25. 6 vols., 12mo, $8.75; half calf, $16.00. 

x Poems. Household Edition, with portrait and illustrations, $1.50; full gilt, $2.00; 
halt calf, $3.00; levant or tree calf, $4.50. 

% Poems. Holiday Edition, with a steel portrait-and 28 illustrations, 8vo, $3.50; 
morocco or tree calf, $7.50. 

ye Vyndham Towers. A Poem. Crown octavo, gilt top, $1.25. 

y The Sisters’ Tragedy, with Other Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic. Crown octavo, 
gilt top, $1.25. . 


This is the latest book published by Mr. Aldrich, and like “ Wyndham Towers”’ has attracted the 
attention of the lovers of the best work of its kind. : 














. 








*,” For sale by all booksellers. Sent post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Publishers, 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON; 11 EAST 17th STREET, NEW-YORK. 
Oct. ’91. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AT THE TUILERIES. 


A new volume on the Famous Women of the French Court. Translated from the French of M. IMBERT DE SAINT- 
AMAND. With Portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 

The vicissitudes of the Royal Family, and incidentally the political history of the time, from the forcible removal from Versailles in 
1789 to the end of 1791, including the unfortunate attempt at Sight and the arrest at Varennes, are the subject of this book. 
ALREADY ISSUED: MARIE ANTOINETTE AND THE END OF THE OLD REGIME.—CITIZENESS BONAPARTE. 

— THE WIFE OF THE FIRST CONSUL.— THE COURT OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE.— THE HAppy Days 

OF THE EMPRESS MARIE LOUISE.— MARIE LOUISE AND THE DECADENCE OF THE EMPIRE.— MARIE 

LOUISE AND THE INVASION OF 1814.— MARIE LOUISE, THE RETURN FROM ELBA, AND THE HUNDRED 

Days. Each 12mo, with Portrait, $1.25. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
By HENRY ADAMS. 12mo, $2.00. By Prof. BARRETT WENDELL, of Harvard Univer- 


These essays are quite varied in subject, and all marked by | S!Y- P $1.50. z 
the evidence of scholarship and the freshness and ef of style This work, the result of the author’s experience as instructor, 
which distinguished the author’s “ History of the United is a helpful and valuable addition to the literature of the subject. 
States.”’ It is thoroughly popular in form and simple in style. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS.. 


A series of volumes dealing with separate sections of Literature, Science, Philosophy, History, and Art, and 
designed to supply the need of authorized books for study and reference, both by students and by the general 
public. The series is the outgrowth of the University Extension movement, but the volumes are also intended to 
be contributions to the literature of the subjects they treat, and will be found to meet a general rather than a 
special want. The following volumes are announced for early publication, others being in preparation. Each volume 
is complete in itself. 12mo, $1.00 met. 

THE USE AND ABUSE OF MONEY. By Dr. W. CUNNINGHAM, University of Cambridge. 

THE FINE ARTS. By G. B. Brown, University of Edinburgh. 


THE POETRY OF TENNYSON. THE LIFE OF AUSTIN PHELPS. 


_ By Henry VAN Dyke, D. D. Second Edition, Re- | A Memoir. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS (Mrs. 
vised and Enlarged. With Portrait. 12mo, $2.00. | Ward). Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
| 





This work, which was received most favorably in its first 
edition, is now reissued with two new chapters on the study of 
Tennyson and on his latest verse, a portrait of the poet, and a 
fuller bibliography. ‘‘As a statement of the essence of Tenny- 
son’s poetical art, the book has no rival.""— Boston Beacon. 


THE SABBATH IN PURITAN NEW ENGLAND. 


> a 
By Mrs. ALICE MorsE EARLE. 12mo, $1.25. 
An entertaining and piquant contribution to Puritan sociology. The noantes and austerity, the io and narrowness, the devotion 
and piety of the Puritans, on week-days as well as the Sabbath, are graphically portrayed, and with a peculiarly happy touch that 
combines thorough sympathy with a keen sense of humor. 


GALLEGHER, ON-NEWFOUND RIVER. 


| 
i 
And Other Stories. By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. | A Story. By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 12mo, $1.00. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents. } 

“It is a pleasure to turn to so crisply written and so fresh “The scene of this delightful story is Virginia in ante-bellum 
and entertaining stories. There is not one of the ten that is days. The scenes and incidents are in every way admirable— 
not worth a oaen ordinary three-volume novels.”— London idyllic, pathetic, dramatic, with a strong, swift movement which 
Academy. keeps the reader thoroughly interested.”"— Richmond Dispatch. 


THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. 


A Book for Every One. By the author of ‘‘ How to Be Happy though Married,” ‘‘ The Five Talents of Women,” 
‘*Manners Makyth Man.” t12mo, $1.25. 

As aids in the formation of character, the cultivation of the mind, and the regulation of conduct, the three books by this author have 
won wide popularity. This new volume is as bright, as witty, and as wise as its predecessors, and will prove equally successful. 

‘The authcr has a large store of apposite quotations and anecdotes from which he draws with a lavish mr § and he has the art of 
brightening his pages with a constant play of humor that makes what he says uniformly entertaining.” — Boston Advertiser. 


: THREE NEW JUVENILES BY G. A. HENTY. 


THE DASH FOR KHARTOUM: A Tale of the Nile Expedition. 


REDSKIN AND COWBOY: A Tale of the Western HELD FAST FOR ENGLAND: A Tale of the 
Plains. Siege of Gibraltar. 


Each volume, with many illustrations, handsomely bound, crown 8vo, $1.50. 
‘Mr. Henty’s books never fail to interest boy readers. Among writers of stories of adventure Mr. Henty stands in the very first 
rank.” — London Academy. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New-York. 


Prof. Phelps’s gifted daughter has, in this memoir, suc- 
ceeded in conveying with remarkable vividness a li sense 
of the singular energy, beauty, and purity of her father’s char- 
acter. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR BAEDEKER’S GUIDES AND THE PUB- 
LICATIONS OF 7. & T. CLARK, OF EDINBURGH, HEADQUARTERS FOR BOHN’S 
LIBRARIES, MURRAY’S AND OTHER GUIDE BOOKS, MUSICAL LITERATURE, AND 
ALL THE NEWEST ENGLISH BOOKS. SPECIAL ORDERS SENT WEEKLY. 


CAPTAIN GRONOW’S REMINISCENCES AND RECOLLECTIONS 


Being Anecdotes of the Camps, Courts, Clubs, and Society, 1810-1860— with Portrait and 33 plates. Colored by 
hand by Joseph Grego, 2 vols., 8vo, $10.00. 


Captain Gronow lived in an eventful period in English history, and was thrown among the famous soldiers, statesmen, men of letters, 
theatrical people, and other celebrities of his day. His position in society, wide acquaintanceship, and his omnivorous appetite for racy 
anecdotes make his reminiscences exceptionally entertaining. The illustrations are colored by hand, and form an important feature 
of the book. : 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI. 


By Professor PASQUALE VILLARI, author of “The Life and Times of Savonarola,’”’ etc. Translated by Madame 
LINDA VILLARI. A new edition (augmented by the author. Revised by the translator). Illustrated. 
2 vols., 8vo, $10.00. 





‘‘ This is the latest and most satisfactory work on the life and my services of this great political philosopher and writer. Villari has 
applied himself to his task with unusual assiduity and success.’”’"— Prof. C. K. Adams, in ‘‘A Manual of Historical Literature.” 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. 


By Professor PASQUALE VILLARI. Translated by LINDA VILLARI. Portraits and illustrations in photogravure. 
New edition, revised and enlarged. New and cheaper edition. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. 
This work of an eminent scholar, who has made a special study of the period of the Renaissance, is founded on the results of much 


original research. 
LONDON—PAST AND PRESENT. 


Its HISTORY, ASSOCIATIONS AND TRADITIONS. By HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. Based on Cunningham's 
Handbook. Laid paper, 3 vols., medium 8vo, $20.00. 
“No such exhaustive and painstaking account of the public buildings and institutions of London —churches, clubs, hospitals, 


n r & 
museums, inns, theaters and other places of t, , prisons, market-places, streets, squares, bridges, and what-not — 
has ever been compiled, and none is likely ever to supplant this great work.” —Book Buyer. 


IBSEN’S PROSE DRAMAS. 


— translation. Edited by WM. ARCHER. Uniform and authoritative edition. 5 vols., 12mo, each, 
1.25. 
Vol. 1. Biographical Introduction, Portrait, A Doll’s | Vol. 3. Lady Inger of Ostrat, The Vikings at Helge- 








House, The League of Youth, arid The Pillars of land, The Pretender. 

_ _ Society. Vol. 4. Emperor and Galilean. 

Vol. 2. Ghosts, An Enemy of the People, The Wild | Vol. 5. (Just published.) Romersholm, The Lady 
Duck. from the Sea, and Hedda Gabler. 


“We have no hesitation in numbering this piece of prose translation as among the very best achievements of the kind in our 
generation.” — Academy. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 


THE MAN OF GENIUS. 


By Professor LomBroso. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


_, This work, a translation of ‘‘ L’Uomo di Genio,” deals with the causes of genius, the influence of race, of heredity, of climate, of great 
cities, the mental and physical characteristics of men of genius, in literature, art and religion, and goes fully into the much debated question 
of the relation between genius and insanity. 


ALREADY ISSUED, each 12mo, cloth, $1.25: THE SCIENCE OF Fairy TALES— MANUAL TRAINING — 
ELECTRICITY IN MODERN LIFE— THE ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS — THE EVOLUTION OF SEX — PHYSIOGNOMY 
AND EXPRESSION—THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY— EVOLUTION AND DISEASE—THE CRIMINAL— SANITY AND 
INSANITY — HYPNOTISM — THE EVOLUTION OF MARRIAGE — BACTERIA AND THEIR PRODUCTS — EDUCATION 
AND HEREDITY — PRIMITIVE FOLK. 





*." The foregoing books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. New Catalogues of Rare and Curious Second-hand 
Books, Musical Literature, and detailed list of our phe we stock, will be sent on application. v 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New-York. 








LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 

Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant, and of Alice 
Oliphant, his Wife. By MARGARET OLIPHANT W. 
OLIPHANT. With Two Photogravure Portraits. 
Two volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $7 00. (/n a Box.) 


AS WE WERE SAYING. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, Author of “Our 
Italy,” “Their Pilgrimage,” etc. Illustrated by H. 
W. McVickar, C. D. Grsson, and Others. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


THE UNCLE OF AN ANGEL, 
And Other Stories. By THomas A. JANVIER, Author 
of “The Aztec Treasure-House,” etc. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25; Paper, 50 cents. 


A MAN’S CONSCIENCE, 
A Novel. By AVERY MACALPINE. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


JINRIKISHA DAYS IN JAPAN. 


| A Novel. 





By Euiza R. Scrpmore. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, | 


Ornamental, $2 oo. 


TALES OF TWO COUNTRIES. 


By ALEXANDER KIELLAND. Translated from the Nor- 
wegian by WILLIAM ARCHER. 
H. H. Boyesen. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. (In the “Odd Number Series.”’) 


DALLY. 


A Novel. By Maria LoulIsE Poot. 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


LITERARY INDUSTRIES. 
By Husert Howe BANCROFT. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


IDUNA, 


And Other Stories. By GEORGE A. HIBBARD. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00; Paper, 50 cents. 


A Memoir. With 


Steel-Plate Portrait. 


Post 


VON MOLTKE’S MEMOIRS. 


} 
| 


An Introduction by | 


Post 8vo, Cloth, | 


| 
| 
| 
} 


The Collected Writings and Memoirs of General Field- | 


Marshal Count Helmuth Von Moltke. 
ume to be issued, “ The War of 1870-71.” 
Ready.) 


The first vol- | 
(Just 


WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE. 


The Right Honourable William Ewart Gladstone. By 
GEORGE W. E. RussELL. With Photogravure Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. In the Series 
“The Queen’s Prime Ministers.” Already pub- 
lished in this Series: Sir Robert Peel, by Justin 
McCartuy, $1 00. Lord Melbourne, by HENRY 
DUNCKLEY, $1 00. Lord Beaconsfield, by J. A. 
FROUDE, $1 00. 


A KING OF TYRE. 


A Tale of the Times of Ezra and Nehemiah. By 
James M. LupDLow, D.D., Author of “ The Captain 
of the Janizaries,” etc. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 00. (Second Edition now ready) 


DONALD ROSS OF HEIMRA. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


UNHAPPY LOVES OF MEN OF GENIUS. 


By THomas HitcHcock. With Twelve Portraits. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


FARMING. 


By R. K. MUNKITTRICK. Illustrations, by A. B. 
Frost, printed in tint. 8vo, Embossed Cover, $1 50. 
(Jn a Box.) 


ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER. 


A Novel. By WALTER BESANT. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25; 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. 


By THomas Harpy. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25; Paper, 75 cents. 


CRITICISM AND FICTION. 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. With Portrait. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


GLIMPSES OF NATURE. 


By ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., F.L.S., ete. 
Thirty-five Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth. 
Ready. ) 


AMERICAN FOOT-BALL. 
By WALTER Camp. With‘ Portraits. 16mo, Cloth. 
(Just Ready.) 


16mo, 


With 
(Just 





PusLisHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(Se The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 














HIS offer is made to introduce Harper's 
Weekly in quarters where its merits 
have not as yet become known, and the 
publishers feel confident that an examina- 
tion of the attractions of this periodical is 
all that is necessary to make it a permanent 
visitor to your home. 
Harper's Weekly is now in its 35th year. 
It is the aim of its publishers to con- 
stantly advance its standard of excellence, 
and to produce a weekly illustrated paper 
fully abreast of the times and in touch 
with every new development in Literature, 
Science, Art, and Society. 
The Columbian Exposition will receive the treatment an affair of 
such world-wide interest demands, the services of the best writers and 
artists being enlisted for that purpose. 

Questions of public interest will be discussed in its columns by 
competent writers. 

Social Life, and the life of the Army and Navy,will be followed 
week by week; and the sporting events of the country will be 
thoroughly covered in the department of Amateur Sport. 

Each number will contain a striking short story by some well- 
known writer, handsomely illustrated. . 

The news features of the paper, including the critical, descriptive, 
and biographical matter, are furnished by writers and artists whose 
names carry weight in*their respective departments. 

In Politics the Weekly is independent. The editorial pages con- 
tinue to be in charge of GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, whose writings 
have always urged the purest politics and highest public service. 

The Special Supplements which are given with each number of the 
Weekly afford space for the exhaustive treatment in literary and picto- 
rial form of a great variety of subjects. In fact, there are few live 
questions of contemporary discussion which do not receive adequate 
and comprehensive elucidation in the Supplements of the Weekly 
Occasional double-page Supplements will be given of reproductions of 
drawings by eminent artists, printed in two or three colors. 

By sending the sum of twenty-five cents to Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, New York, N. Y., you will receive the four numbers follow- 
ing the date of the receipt of your remittance, which will afford you an 
opportunity of judging of the merits of Harper's Weekly. 


10 Cents per Copy; $4.00 per Year. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 

In the Series Makers of America, 

JOHN WINTHROP. By Rev. JosepH H. | COTTON MATHER. By Prof. BARRETT WEN- 

TWICHELL. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. DELL, of Cornell University. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
ROBERT FULTON. By Prof. R. H. THurston, | SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON. By Ws. ELLiot 
of Cornell University. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. | GriFFis, D. D. 1I2mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
THOMAS HOOKER. By Georce L. WALKER, |; SAM HOUSTON. By Henry Bruce, Esq. 12mo, 
D. D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. cloth, 75 cents. 


Previously published in this Series—GEORGE AND CECILIUS CALVERT. By Wm. Hanp Browne; JAMES 
EDWARD OGLETHORPE. By Henry Bruce; ALEXANDER HAMILTON, By Prof. Sumner, of Yale University; 


FRANCIS HIGGINSON. By Tuomas WENTWORTH Hiccinson. 
Other volumes will follow rapidly. 





A HISTORY OF THE MODERN STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE. By James FERGusson, 
D. C. L., F. R. S., etc., etc. Revised and brought down to the present time, with many new illustrations, 
by Robert Kerr, Professor of Architecture in King’s College, London. Two volumes, octavo, with 
several hundred illustrations, half roan, $10.00; half morocco, $15.00. 

EASTERN AND INDIAN ARCHITECTURE, By James Fercusson., D.C. L., F. R. S., ete., etc. 
A new edition from new plates. Two volumes, octavo, half roan, $10.00; half morocco, $15.00. 

THE COUNTESS RUDOLSTADT: a Sequel to Consuelo. By Gzorce Sanp. Translated from 
the French by Frank H. Potter, Esq. Two volumes, 12mo, cloth, gilt tops, $2.50. 

A SISTER TO ESAU. A Novel. By Ametia E. Barr, author of “Jan Vedder’s Wife,” etc,, etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

SIR JOHN FRANKLIN AND THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. By Capt. ALBERT MARKHAM, 
R. N. (in the Series Great Explorers and Explorations). 12mo, cloth, with illustrations, $1.25. 

THE DRAMATIC ESSAYS OF CHARLES LAMB (in the Giunta Series). Edited, with an intro- 
duction, by BRANDER MATTHEWS. 12mo, cloth, cut or uncut, $1.25. 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. An entirely new edition from entirely new plates. _ Illus- 
trated with etchings and engravings by Cruikshank, Seymour, H. K. Browne (Phiz). Barnard, and 
others. Forty-eight volumes, 12mo, cloth, gilt tops, $60.00; half calf or half morocco, $120.00. 

SCHOULER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. A new volume—Volume V. Octavo, 
cloth, $2.25; sets of the five volumes, $11.25. 

STUDIES IN LITERATURE. By HAMILTON W. Mapig, author of “My Study Fire,’’ “Under the 
Trees,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

WATCH HO! WATCH! ON LIFE’S DEEP SEA. By ELISABETH N. LITTLE. Illustrated from 
designs in water-colors. Oblong quarto, boards, $2.50; cloth, $3.50; morocco, $5.00. 

THE HAUNTED POOL. By GEoRGE SAND. With 14 illustrations after Rudeaux, and many head- and 
tail-pieces by Gregory. Octavo. Uniform with “The Abbé Constantin.” Paper, $1.75; half cloth, gilt 
tops, $2.50; half levant, $5.00. 

A MARRIAGE FOR LOVE. By Lupovic HAtévy. Illustrated by Wilson de Meza. Octavo. Uniform 
with “ The Abbé Constantin,” etc. Paper, $1.75; half cloth, $2.50; half levant, $5.00. 

NEAR TO NATURE’S HEART. ByE. P. Rog. A holiday edition in small octavo, with portrait and 
many illustrations by Frederic Diehlman. Cloth, gilt, $2.50. 

FOUR FRENCH WOMEN. By AusTIN Dosson. An edition de luxe, with many illustrations in photo- 
gravure. Octavo, white cloth, gilt, $2.00; large paper, $5.00. . 

BATTLE-FIELDS AND VICTORY. By WILLIs J. ABsor. A sequel to “ Battle-Fields of ’61” and 
“ Battle-Fields and Camp-Fires.” Quarto, cloth, with many illustrations, $3.00. 

WITCH WINNIE’S MYSTERY: a Sequel to Witch Winnie. By ELizaBeETH W. CHAMPNEY. 
With illustrations by Gibson. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


DopvDpD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
753 & 755 Broadway,. New York. 























A 
AN HISTORICAL MYSTERY. 


Translated by Miss WORMELEY. 12mo. 


of the set. Price, $1.50. 


Half Russia. 


Uniform with the preceding volumes 


One of the ‘‘ Scenes from Political Life,” and a worthy continuation of this popular series of translations. 


HAPPY THOUGHTS. 
By F. C. Burnanp. A complete edition, containing “Happy Thoughts,” “More Happy 


Thoughts,” and “ Our Yacht.” 16mo. 


A new collection of many a bright author’s brightest sayings. 


MORE HAPPY THOUGHTS. 


together. 


By F. C. BurNanp. First American edition. 


Cloth. Price, $ 


1.50. 
Three of Burnand’s best volumes bound 


16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL, 


FROM THE TIME OF HEZEKIAH TILL THE RETURN FROM BABYLON. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price, $2.50. 


By ERNEST RENAN. 


The third volume of Renan’s “ History of Israel” suffers nothing by comparison with the other two. 


SERMONS. 


By Freperic Henry Hence, D.D., author of “ Reason in Religion,” “ Hours with German 


Classics,” etc. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 


Price, $1.50. 


FOUR AND FIVE. 


A Story. 


etc. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


By Epwarp Everett Hatz, author of “Ten Times One is Ten,” “In His Name,” 


This story is a continuation of the already popular ‘Ten Times One ” series, by the same author. 





LATE SUMMER BOOKS. 


POWER THROUGH REPOSE. 
By ANNIE Payson Cat. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A BOOK O’ NINE TALES. 
With Interludes. By Arto Bares, author of 
“A Lad’s Love,” etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 
A New Novel. By GEorGE MEREDITH. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 
A VIOLIN OBLIGATO, 
And Other Stories. By MARGARET CROSBY. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


INSIDE OUR GATE. 
By Mrs. Curistine C. Brusu, author of “ The 
Colonel’s Opera Cloak,” in the “ No Name 
Series.” 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A QUESTION OF LOVE. 
A Story of Swiss Life. Translated from the 


French of T. Combe by ANNIE R. RAMSEY. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


HER GREAT AMBITION. 
A Story. By ANNE RICHARDSON EARLE. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 
DREAMS. 
By OLIve SCHREINER, author of “ The Story of 
an African Farm.” 16mo, cloth, with portrait, 


$1.00. : 
MISS BROOKS. 


A Story. By Exiza Orne Wuirte, author of 
“A Browning Courtship.” 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE BAGPIPERS. 
By GeorcE Sanp. Translated by Miss K. P. 
Wormeley. 12mo, half Russia, uniform with 
|“ Balzac’s Novels,” $1.50. 
| ALBRECHT. 
| A Story. By Arto Bares. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE HOUSE OF THE WOLFINGS. 
By W1LL1AM Morris, author of “ The Earthly 
Paradise.” 12mo, Oxford style, $2.00. 








New Descriptive Catalogue mailed free on application. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 
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ABOUT THE LINCOLN HISTOR 


Fel 





You have read it all in THE CENTURY? 

No, you are mistaken. The magazine had so 
recently covered the history of the war with the 
famous War Papers that it was thought best to 
omit much of that portion of the History. The 
first and last volumes were printed in THE CEN- 
TURY almost as they stand; of the contents of 
the other eight volumes one-half is entirely 
new. 

This new material includes a great number of 
important chapters, such as “Fort Sumter,” 
“McClellan and Grant,” “Monitor and Mer- 
rimac,”’ “ Diplomacy of 1862,” “ Chancellorsville,” 
“ The Invasion of Pennsylvania,” “ Gettysburg,” 
“ Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address,” “ Grant, Gene- 
ral-in-Chief,” ‘ Reconstruction,” etc., etc.— 
ninety-five chapters in all. 

Even if one had read it all in THE CENTURY 
the Index makes every paragraph in the book 
worth double its value in the magazine. It makes 
it an encyclopedia of the political his- 
tory of the United States. 

The purchaser has not only a book which, with 
its clear, beautiful type and convenient form (uni- 
form with the other best histories), he can enjoy 
reading from beginning to end, but he acquires a 
work of reference which is almost unequaled even 
in this age of reference-books. Does he wish to 
know the history of the Missouri Compromise, 
or that of the Habeas Corpus cases, or the John 
Brown raid—or to refer to a battle or an incident 
of the Civil War, or to the record of any prominent 
participant? Consult this index. Note how fully 
the subjects are covered; often the desired in- 





Horace GREELEY. 


formation can be had without turning to the body 
of the work at all; note such interesting entries 
as “ Negro Soldiers,” ‘* Nebraska Bill,” “The 
Monitor,” “ The State of Missouri,” “ Jefferson 
Davis.” A résumé of the complete military his- 
tory of General Grant will be found under his 
name in the Index. 


Perhaps you do not want “ten volumes of Lin- 
coln ’’ ? 

The work is much more than a personal life 
of Lincoln; it is “Abraham Lincoln: A History,” 





Satmon P. CuaseE. 


—a history of the United States during 
the career of Abraham Lincoln, covering the 
greatest events of the century; a history of early 
days in the West; a history of Congress from 
1840 to 1865; a history of the inception and pro- 
gress of the Republican Party,—of the Anti- 
slavery cause and of Rebellion; and an inside 
history of the Civil War, describing every event 
of that great conflict as seen through the 
eyes of Mr. Lincoln. 

The Boston Beacon thus characterized the object 
and accomplishment of the authors: ‘* To depict 
Lincoln’s life against an exact historical back- 
ground—to show the political history of 
the country from the outset to the triumph 
of emancipation ; to describe the Civil War as it 
was behind the scenes in all its strategic, 
tactical, and diplomatic aspects ; and to give accu- 
rate and detailed portraits of the men who partici- 
pated in the progress of events, and were thereby 
brought in contact with the central figure of all.” 

Very few illustrations were printed 
in The Century instalments. Here isa 
magnificent portrait gallery of Mr. Lincoln’s con- 
temporaries;— more than a hundred portraits of 
statesmen,— Clay, Calhoun, Douglas, Fillmore, 
Pierce, Buchanan, Cass, Cushing, Sumner, Ham- 
lin, Wilson, Seward, Chase, Stanton, Cameron, 
Welles, Garrison, Phillips, Alex. H. Stephens, 
Mason, Slidell, Toucey, John A. Andrew, Evarts, 
Oliver P. Morton, Conklin, Judah P. Benjamin, 
Edward Everett, John Sherman, Dawes, E. D. 
Morgan, Governor Curtin, Boutwell, and scores 
of others. The portrait of Horace Greeley was 
made, like many others, especially 
for this book. 

Sold only by subscription. For particulars 
address the publishers, The Century Co., 33 East 
17th Street, New York. 
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The Faith Doctor. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of “The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” ‘‘ The Circuit Rider,” ete, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 





For sale by all booksellers; or will-be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 1,3, and 5 Bond Street, New-York. 





To resume your / 
labors in School, i 
Office, Shop, and 
in fact every- 
where, for the 
great “playtime” 
of the year is 
over. 

You are look- 
ing for a good 
Cyclopedia, one 
which shall be es oiiinis 
SO COMPLETE that you will need no other to supply its defects; 
SO ACCURATE that you can trust its statements; 

SO CONVENIENT in plan that time will not be wasted in useless searching ; 
SO FREE FROM TECHNICALITIES that children can use it profitably ; 


SO LATE in revision that you may be well informed on contemporary matters ; 
SO LOW IN PRICE that you need not deny yourself its treasures of knowledge. 


All this you will find in THEE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


™n. 


a RE, oy 
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Sold for Cash yments. 
The whole set delteeed yon in DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


either case, free of expense, Subscription Department, 753 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
Oct, ’91, : 












THE COLLECTED WO 
OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Authorized Edition, with a Critical Introduction by Henry JAmeEs. 
“We taught ’em to respec’ the British soldier.”"—Barrack-room Ballads. 

Volume I.— Mine Own Peopte. 

-~ II.— PLain TALES FROM THE HILLs. 

** I1I.— Soxpiers THREE AND OTHER STorIEs. 

« IV.—TsE PHantom ’RicksHAW AND OTHER TALES. 
V.— Tue Story oF THE GADsBYsS aND UNDER THE DeEopars. 
« VI.— Tue Licgut tHat Faitep. Enlarged Edition. 
VII.— DEPARTMENTAL DiTTIES AND BARRACK-ROOM BALLaDs. 

Dark maroon cloth and gold, gilttop. Per volume, $1.25. 


IN ONE VOLUME. Price, $1.50. 
INDIAN TALES. 
Containing — PLatn TALES FROM THE Hits. So_piers THREE. 
Tue Srory or THE Gapssys. Tue PHantom ’Ricksnaw. 
In BLack AND Wuirte, and Wee WILLIE WINKIE. 
THREE-VOLUME EDITION. Price, $1.00’per volume. 
Volume I.— Plain TALES FROM THE HILts. 
- II.— ‘THe Puantom ’RicksHaAw, and In BLack AND Wuire. 
“ III.— So_piers THREE, and WEE WILLIE WINKIE. 
The above in paper covers, with the exception of ‘‘ Departmental Ditties ”’ and “‘ The 
Light that Failed ” (enlarged edition), price, per volume, soc. 


THE WOMAN’S CLUB. 
By O.ive THorRNE Mitter. A practical guide and handbook in 
the formation and development of clubs for women —social, lite- 
rary, and charitable. Cloth, gilt and silver, $1.00. 


A QUESTION OF TIME. 


Rupyarp Kip.inc.— 
Just Published. 
TOPICS OF THE TIMES. ; 
By the Rev. Howarpv MacQueary, author of ‘‘ The Evolution 
of Christianity ’’; containing also the author’s defence against the 
charge of heresy, as delivered at Cleveland before the Ecclesiasti- 








cal Council of Ohio. Cloth, $1.00. By GertRupE ATHERTON, author of ‘‘ Los Cerritos,” ‘‘ Hermia 
THE HEART OF A MAID. | Suydam,” etc. Cloth, gold and inks, $1.00. 
By Beatrice Kipuinc. International Series. Paper covers, 5oc. | THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
IMPERIAL CERMANY. HEINRICH HEINE. 
By Stipney Wuitman. Cloth, gilt, $1.25. . | Vol. I. (now ready). $1.25. 


UNITED STATES BOOK COMPANY, Successors to JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, 
142 TO 150 WORTH STREET, NEW-YORK. 


These 6 New States were Admitted to the Union | 889-90, 


DOMINION CANADA 
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rH PEOPLE'S CYCLOPEDIA oF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Contains Arties and Maps on all these Sales besides Thousands of Aries on Saar Recent and Timely Tops 


E PEOPLE’S combines thoroughness and accuracy with popular treatment of subjects, and solves the problem 
of i utmost useful information on every conceivable subject of interest to the human mind into the smallest possible 
space compatible with intelligibility. It is designed to be of the greatest use to the greatest number of intelligent readers, 
and to answer the ten thousand questions which are constantly presenting themselves to every thinking mind. Though popular 
in style and method as a magazine, no ns have been spared to render its statements scientifically exact and valuable. 
it is brought down to the present, giving e latest information on all topics. 


If you haven’t a Cyclo dia, zou must have THE PEOPLE'S. If you already have 4 
Cyclopedia, you will want THE OPLE’S to post you on thousands of topics which no other 
Cyclopedia treats of. Write for specimen pages to 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 




















A New Edition de Luxe of 


THACKERAY’S 
COMPLETE WORKS. 


LIMITED TO 1000 NUMBERED COPIES. 








Unquestionably the handsomest edition of Thackeray’ s , 


writings, the nearest approach to the highest’ ideals of 
perfection in book-making ever attempted in this country. 

The type is from a new font especially cast for it, and 
never used for any other pops. 

The paper, also especially made for it, combines the 
qualities of excellence in finish and in the materials used 
with a lightness of weight that prevents the volume from 
being uncomfortably heavy to hold and read. 

The illustrations, a distinguishing feature on account 
of the great variety and excellence, consist of 210 wood- 
cuts, mainly from drawings of the author, and repro- 
ductions from the drawings of Millais, Barnard, and 
Luke Fildes, together with two etched portraits, twenty 
original etchings, together with the famous etchings by 
George Cruikshank, over twenty-five in number, and 
many photogravures from scenes referred to. 

All of these illustrations will be hry, impressions on 
Imperial Japanese paper, especially imported for this 
work. The set will be completed in 3O volumes, at the 
vate of nbout two volumes per month. 

L spe gr in vellum cloth, gilt tops, uncut, $2.50 

er vot. 

, te /ssued by subscription only, and no orders taken 
except for complete sets. Prospectus with specimen, 
showing type, page, paper, etc., with specimen illustration, 
mailed free on application. 
BRYAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
757 Broadway, New-York 


Unmounted Photographs 
of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art, embracing reproduc- 
tions of famous original paint- 
ings, sculpture, architecture, 
etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 
per dozen; larger sizes in pro- 
portion. Lantern Slides to 
order. Send 15 cents for 1887 catalogue and 1890 
supplement of 12,000 subjects. 

SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. Publishers, 
338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Principal Agencies: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 32 West ond Street, N. Y. 
M. O’Brien & Son, 208 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
W. K. Vickery, 108 Grant Avenue, San Francisco. 


Loughead & Co. 1016 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Please mention THE CENTURY. 


FINE PICTURES AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Received this month from the Paris Salon, the 
London Royal Academy and the Auction Sale 
of Seymour Haden’s collection, a large supply of 
the best new and the best old Etchings and En- 
gravings, including many never before seen in 
America. 

Also some excellent Water Colors of the Dutch, 
French, English, and Italian Schools. Prices 
moderate; inspection or correspondence invited. 

_ Illustrated Catalogue No. 8 (of Modern Etch- 
ings) mailed on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 
20 East 16th St., between Union Sq. and 5th Ave. 
NEW-YoRK. 














GOOD READING. 


The Young Emperor, William II., of Ger- 
many. A Study of Character Development on 
a Throne. By HAROLD FREDERIC, author of *‘In 
the Valley,” etc. With portraits. 16mo, $1.25. 

Contents: The Supremacy of the Hohenzollerns— William's 
Boyhood — Under Changed Influences at Bonn—Tidings of 
Frederick’s Doom— Through the Shadow to the Throne — Under 
Sway of the Bismarcks — The Beginning of a Beneficent Change — 
A Year of Experimental Absolutism —A Year of Helpful Lessons — 
Fall of the Bismarcks—A Year Without Bismarck— Personal 
Characteristics. ‘ 

“An excellent biography which is full of interest . . . The 
‘Young Emperor’ may fairly be called a good book, and one that 
really adds to our information and clearness of impression concern- 
ing one of the most interesting characters of the present half cen- 
tury.” — London Athenaeum, 


Church and Creed. By R. Hener Newron, 
Rector of All Souls’ Church, New-York. I. Fold 
or Flock? II. The Nicene Creed. III. How to 
Read a Creed. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 40 cents. 


To these sermons, the first of which was preached the Sunday 
after the remonstrance against the alleged uncanonical practices of 
the Rev. W. S. Rainsford and Mr. Newton, have been added sup- 
plementary explanatory notes, defining more clearly the author’s 
views. 

‘Dr. Newton makes an earnest and vigorous defense of each 
of his positions, and his little book will be read with much interest.” 
—Christian at Work. 


The Leaf-Collector’s Handbook and Herba- 
rium. An aid in the preservation and in the 
classification of specimen leaves of the trees of 
Northeastern America. By CHARLES S. NEw- 
HALL, author of ‘‘The Trees of Northeastern 
America.” Illustrated. $2.00. 


‘The volume was needed by students, and will be valued by all 
who would add instruction to the pleasure of walks in wood and 
field. With a book so clearly descriptive with only a moment's 
reference, and all provided with places and material for fastening 
specimens for preservation, there is no one who cannot profit by 
it.”—Boston Globe. 


Sir Philip Sidney, and the Chivalry of Eng- 
land. By H. R. Fox-Bourng, author of “ The 
Life of John Locke,” etc. (No. V. in the Heroes 
of the Nations Series.) 12mo, fully illustrated, 
cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


The story of Sidney’s mortal wound at Zutphen, where he was 
fighting in warm sympathy with Holland’s protest against Spanish 
tyranny, is sufficient reason for posterity to rank him among the 
heroes, even had not his contemporaries placed him there by 
acclamation. 


Eothen. Pictures of Eastern Travel. By 
A.W. KINGLAKE. (No. XXXIII. in the Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets Series.) $1.00. 


“No book better than this deserves to be read a little at a time and 
inwardly digested. Nearly every chapter contains some bit of 
word-painting that is worthy of study as a specimen of the resources 
of the language in the hand of a master,” —San Francisco Chron- 
ticle. 


Stories from the Arabian Nights. Selected 
and edited by STANLEY LANE-POOLE. Thé editor 
will prepare fresh translations from the Arabic of 
** Sindbad the Sailor” and “‘ Aladdin and His 
Wonderful Lamp.” (No. XXXIV. in the Knick- 
erbocker Nuggets Series.) Three volumes, with 
frontispieces in photogravure. $3 oo. 

*.* List of Fall Announcements and prospectus of the Heroes 
of the Nations and the Knickerbocker Nuggets Series sent on 
application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW-YORK AND LONDON. 













New-York, New-York, 19 and 21 East 14th Street. 
Metropolitan College of Music 


Has no equal for the thoroughness of instruction and the absolute 
safety of its methods. Fall term begins Sept. 14th. Residence 
department for lady pupils from a distance. Duptey Buck, Presi- 
dent; ALBERT Ross Parsons, Vice-President; H. W. GREENE, 


Secretary and Treasurer. For particulars send for College Annual. 
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New-York, New-York, 20 East 127th Street. 
Mount Morris School. 
Frank Cuiirrorp Lyman, A. B., LL. B. 
Herman Drisver, A. M., LL. B. 
Opens Sept. 23d. 
A desirable home for three boys in Principals’ family. 
“The Mt. Morris School is confidently recommended as a school 


+ of the highest excellence.”— NoAu Porter. 


Visitors and Examiners: Prof. Henry Drister, Columbia; 
Rev. ArtHuR Brooks, Harvard; Rev. Gzorce R. Van Der 
Water, Cornell; Crarence Kina, LL. D., Yale. 





New-York, New-York, No. 4 East 58th Street. 
Mrs. Salisbury’s School for Girls. 


Facing Central Park. 


New-York, Brooklyn, 140 and 142 Columbia Heights. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
Will re-open September 30th. 








New-York, New-York, 63 Fifth Avenue. 


The Misses Graham 
(Successors to the Misses Green), Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies. 

EsTABLISHED IN 1816. 

This school continues the careful training and thorough instruc- 
tion, in every department, for which it has hitherto been so favor- 
ably known. Reopens October rst. 

New-York, New-York, 125th St. and 4th Ave. 
The Walworth Stenographic and 
Business CoLtece. Open entire year. Situations free. Board 


$5.00 per week. Also a me “Munson Monthly Phonographic 
News and Teacher.” rite for circular. 


New-York, New-York, Lyceum Theater Building. 
American Academy of the Dramatic 


Arts. F. H. Sarcent, Director. The next Academic Year 
begins Oct. 26. For particulars address E. P. STEPHENSON. 








. New-York, Brooklyn, 525 Clinton Avenue. 
Miss Rounds’s School for Girls. mits on 
certificate to leading colleges. Completed courses entitle to diploma. 
Special attention to imdividuals, Preparatory department. Ample 
grounds. Best sanitary conditions. Opens Septem a 


New-York, Binghamton. 
The Lady Jane Grey School. 

Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Special and regular courses. Prepares for College 
and European travel. Address Mrs. Janz Grey Hype. 

New-York, Poughkeepsie. 
Eastman Business College. 

Open all the year. A dive school for the training of ve business 
men. Persons of both sexes taught to earn a living and carefull 
prepared for honorable positions. Thorough instruction in Book- 
keeping, Banking, Commercial Law, Penmanship, Correspond- 
ence, Arithmetic, etc.; Telegraphing, Stenography, Typewriting, 
etc. Busi men supplied comp assistants on short 
notice. No charge for situations furnished. Terms reasonable. 
Time short. For information address 

CARRINGTON GAINES, President. 

















New-York, New-York, 51 West 52d Street. 


Mrs. Gallaher’s School for Girls. 
Primary, Preparatory, Collegiate. October 7th. 





New-York, New-York, 1961 Madison Avenue. 
Classical School for Girls. 
Primary and Advanced work. Certificate accepted by Wellesley 
and other Colleges. Delsarte Gymnastics. Reopens Sept. 29th. 
Miss Nortu and Miss Barngs, Principals. 


_ New-York, Poughkeepsie. 
Riverview Academy. 
56th year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government 
Academies, and Busi Military Organization. 
Bispee & AMEN, Principals. 








New-York, Utica. 


Mrs. Piatt’s School for Young Ladies. 
The next school year begins Thursday, September 24, 1891. 
Applications should be made early. 





New-York, New-York, 242 West oe St 
Collegiate Grammar School. 

Classical, Intermediate, Primary Departments. Preparation for 
all colleges for men and women. Physical ‘ym 
Re-opens September 28. L. C. Mycatt, A. M., Head Master. 


New-York, Clinton. 


Cottage Seminary for Young Ladies. 
Rev. C. W. Haw ey, A. M., Principal 





New-York, New-York, 325 W. 58th St. 


The Seguin School for the training of 
CHILDREN oF ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT. Circulars sent. 
Fourteenth year. Mrs. E. M. Secuin, Principal. 


New-York, Syracuse. 


Mrs. Alfred Wilkinson’s School for 
Girts. Re-opens September 30, 1891. Refers to Hon. Andrew 
D. White, Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, James B. Angell, LL. D. 





New-York, New-York, 233 Lenox Ave. 
The New~York Collegiate Institute. 
Primary, Academic, and Collegiate departments. Certificate 
admits to Wells, Smith, or Wellesley College. 
Rev. A.rrep C. Rog, Principal. 


New-York, New-York, 231 East 17th Street. 


St. John Baptist School ror Youne Lapus. 


Under the care of the Sisters of St. John Baptist. 
Reopens September 24th. Address the SISTER SUPERIOR. 





New-York, Albany. 
St. Agnes School. Under the direction of Bishop 
Doane. 21st year. Full courses of study from Kindergarten 
through Harvard Course for Women. 34instructors. Tuition, $400 
ayear. For catalogue, address St. Agnes School. 

New-York, Sing Sing. 
The Mt. Pleasant Military Academy. 

Thes56th year opens in September. Every appliance supplied. 

Send for circular to 4 » i Hows Altzx, Princ pal. 








New-York, New-York, 729 to 735 Sixth Avenue. 
Columbia Institute. 
Commercial and College preparation. Military Drill. 


boys received into family. 17th sed mage Fa a ae 
OWLER and Suaw, Principals. 


Four 


New-York, New Rochelle. 
The Collegiate Institute, “Te Castiz.” 
Prepares boys for college. Military instruction. College and 
special courses. Rooms elegantly furnished. Boarding — 
limited. Address H. F. Futrer, M. A., Principal. 





New-York, New-York, 6, 8, and 10 East 53d Street. 
The Reed School. 
In charge of Miss Jutta G. McALLtsTER, Principal. 
Mrs. SyLvANus REED, Visitor. 
28th year begins Oct. rst. 


New-York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
Home Institute. 
A Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Little Girls. 
Best advantages in Music, Art, and the Modern Languages. 
Miss M. W. Metcatr, Principal. 





New-York, New-York, 52 West 56th Street. 
Park Collegiate School. 
A Primary School of high order doing college preparatory work. 
Primary department. 


Eimer E. Puituips, A. M., Principal. 








New-York, Elmira. 


Elmira Shorthand College. P2¢*4} instruc- 


tors in shorthand, 


typewriting, reporting, etc. Tuition and board much lower than in 
larger cities. Positions for students when competent. For circulars 
address J. W. Roserts, President. 































New-York, Buffalo, Drawer 194. 


Systematic Reading of American 
History. 

The well-known Chautauqua Reading Circle offers an American 
Course for the Autumn and Winter of 1891-92. History, Govern- 
ment, and Literature are the chief subjects. The required readings 
are prepared by James Bryce, E. E. Hale, Henry A. Beers, F. N. 
Thorpe, James H. Montgomery, W. C. Wilkinson, &c. The sys- 
tem provides: first, a definite course; second, carefully selected liter- 
ature; third, practical hints and suggestions for reading. Write for 


full details to 
Tue CHAUTAUQUA OFFICE. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 201 Clarendon Street. 


A Voice Well Trained 
ts alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. The vaAN 
Buren Metuop of Voice Cutture is She best. It is ed 





Massacuusetts, Boston, Franklin Square. 


New England Conservatory. 
Founded by Dr. E. Touryste. 

MUSIC.—Instruction in Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin, Solfeggio, 
Harmony, Etc. Tuition, $70 fo $60 for 20 Class and Private Les- 
sons. Many Recitals, Lectures, Classes, also Orchestral Practice, 
FReE to all pupils. 

ELOCUTION,.— Oratory, Dramatic and Lyric Action, Fine 
Arts, Languages, Literature, Piano and Organ Tuning. A Com- 
fortable Home for lady students. Calendar free. 

Fall Term begins Sept. 10, 189r. 

Cart FAELTEN, L. S. ANDERSON, 
Director. Business Manager. 

~~~" MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth and Duxbury. x 

Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys, 

Plymouth. Toeepaee year. Twelve ome “4 

H. B. Learnep ( ard), Head-master. rs. Knapp, Principal. 


Powder Point School, Duxbury. 
Twenty-two — Physical and Chemical Laboratories. 
REDERICK B. Knapp, S. B. (M. I. T.), Principal. 
Both schools prepare for Scientific School, College, or Business. 
Ample grounds at opposite ends of Plymouth Bay. A special 
point is made of individual teaching. 





“the cream of the Rudersdorff Method.” Testimonials from upils, 
artistes, and physicians. Rooms located in the most beautiful part 
of Boston. Correspond licited. Pamphlet detailing the 
Method sent upon application. Send for the “Van Buren Music 
Tracts.” JEANNETTE VAN BuREN. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 593 Boylston Street. 
Chauncy~Hall School. 
Sixty-fourth year. Particular attention is paid to the health and 
individual training of young boys and giris- Thorough preparation 


MASSACHUSETTS, Montvale. 
Ashley Hall. 
Home and fitting school for twenty young ladies. Ten miles from 
Boston. Music, Art, and Modern Languages. 
Miss Wuitremore, Principal. 
Connecticut, Stamford. 
Miss Aiken’s School for Young Ladies. 
Lag Seay! year begins October 7, > For circulars and 
Miss Aiken’s Methods for Concentration, address 
Miss CATHERINE AIKEN. 








is made for the Massachusetts /nstitute of Technology, for Business, 
and for College. In all classes Special Students are received. The 
High and Grammar School Departments open Sept. 16; Primary, 
Sept. 23; Kindergarten, Oct. 5; Kindergarten Training Class, 
Oct. 12. 


Connecticut, Stamford. 


Miss Low’s School for Girls. 
Re-opens last Wednesday i temb 
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Circulars on application. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 324 Commonwealth Ave. 


The Misses Gilman’s Home and Day 
Scuoot for Young Ladies. College Preparatory, Regular and 
Elective Courses. Circulars on application. 


ConneECTICUT, Stamford. P . 

2 Ranks with the best 
Merrill Business College. ¢thecountry. Open all 
the year. Both sexes. Departments of Bookkeeping, Banking, Pen- 
manship, Shorthand, Typewriting, Telegraphy, Architecture, Ger- 

man, etc. M. A. Merritt, President. 





Massacuusetts, Cambridge. 


The Cambridge School for Girls. 


Application should be made to 
Mr. Artuur Gitman, Director. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
School for Young Ladies. 
WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 
Principals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, or College 
Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early application necessary. 





Massacuusetts, Amherst. 


The Terrace. 
Home School for Nervous and Delicate Children and Youth. 
Mrs. W. D. Herrick, Principal. 


Connecticut, Norwalk, Hillside. 
Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls and 
Younc Laptes re-opens Oct. 1. College Preparatory and General 
Courses. Special de ents for Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Art, Languages. Certificate admits to Wellesley and Vassar Colleges. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
Mrs. R. G. Williams’s Select Family 
ScHoot for young ladies and little girls. Free access to Amherst 
College collections in natural sciences and the fine arts, also to the 
libranes and class-room lectures. $350 per annum. 





ConNECTICUT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
The Curtis School for Young Boys. 
$500. 17th year. My 60-page book tells what education means 
for a boy ion Development of character stands first with us. 
No new boy over 13. Freperick S. Curtis, Ph. B. (Yale, ’69). 





_, MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. 
Mitchell’s Boys’ School, 18 miles from Boston, 
on the Boston & Lowell R. R. A strictly select Family School 
for Boys from 7 to 15 inclusive. Send for circular to 
M. C. Mrrcue tt, A. M., Principal. 

MassacuusEtTs, Lowell, 49 Nesmith Street. ==” 
Belvidere School for Girls. 
_ Prepares girls for Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, etc. Day and board- 
ing pupils received. Best possible references. For circulars and 
terms address promptly Mrs. E. J. UNDERHILL. 


Connecticut, Bridgeport. 
Park Avenue Institute. 
Excellent home school for boys. Advantages first-class. Parents 
always pleased. 50. Begins September 22, 1891. For circulars 
address Setu B. Jongs, A. M., Principal. 





FroripA, St. Augustine. 


The School, St. Augustine. 
Term opens Oct. sth. Primary and Preparatory Departments 
for boys and girls. For particulars apply to W. Hewertson. 





MASSACHUSETTs, Concord. 25 prepared for 
Concord Home School. ek aciseiite echocl 
or business. All the oa mg of family life combined with best 
mental and physical —- ildings new and according to latest 
models. 75 acres of ground. James S. GARLAND, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 


Home and Day School for Girls. 
“Tue Ems.” Miss Porter, Principal. Certificate admits to 
Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. Quincy method for children. 








FLoripa. 


Camp Biscayne, Florida, 3d Year. 

A winter home for four boys, on salt water. Extreme southern 
point of Florida, Latitude of the Bahamas. Instruction in Sailing, 
Boating, Swimming, Fishing and Camping. Perfect out-of-door 
life. Constant personal supervision. References exchanged. For 
information write to Kirk Munrog, Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Circulars of 
Mr. F. G. Pavutson, 
441 Wood St. 
PITTSBURGH, - PA. .- 
Mr. Neav FARNHAM, : 
First Nat. Bank B’ld’g, 


MINNEAPOLIS, - MINN. 


Circulars of 
Mr. W. J. Witcox, 
173 Monroe St. 


CHICAGO, - ILL, 





"i Mr. G. B. Srerunc, 
ll 52 Dey St. 


NEW-YORK, - WN, y 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, CHESTER, PA. 


A MILITARY COLLEGE, Degrees in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture and Arts, 


Thorough Work in Laboratories, Drafting-room, and Field. Mili 
A Preparatory Department. Best Moral, Mental, and Physic 


Thirtieth Session opens September 16, 1891. 


tary system second only to that of the U. S. M. A. 
Jdineg: E 2 





Training. Spacious gs; ve Equip 
Circulars of Col. CHartes E. Hyatt, President. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 

Mrs. Comegys and Miss Bell’s Eng- 
LISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN BoARDING SCHOOL FoR YouNG LapIES 
re-opens Sept. 28, 1891. Students prepared for College. 

Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1408 North Broad Street. 
Miss Marshall’s English and French 
BoarvInG AND Day Scoot. Location one of the most desirable 
in the city. Music Department in charge of the ablest instructors. 
Pupils prepared for College. 

, PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut Street. 
Miss Boyer’s English, French and 
Music Scxoot, for Boarding and Day Pupils. Music Department 
in charge of Miss E. P. Sherwood, and under the supervision of 
W. H. Sherwood. 








Onto, Cincinnati. 
The American System of Shorthand. 


To supply the increasing d d for stenographers, schools of 
shorthand and type-writing hav been established in various parts 
of the country, and, with few exceptions, all business colleges now 
hav a “‘department of shorthand.” A number of systems ar 
taught, but that of Benn Pitman is more generally used 
than any other in this country, and may be called the 
“ American System.’’—Zxtract from the Report of Commis- 
sioner of Education (Washington, D. C.) for 1887-88, page 927. 








For catalog of shorthand publications by Benn Pitman and 
Jerome B. Howard, address 
Tue PHoNOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
Walnut Lane School, Formerly Madame Clement’s 
—Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 35th year opens 
Sept. 23. Academical and college preparatory courses. 
Mrs. T. B. RicHARDS, Prin. Miss S. L. Tracy, A. M., Assoc. Prin. 


Onto, Cincinnati, S. E. Cor. 4th and Lawrence Streets. 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
Miss CLARA Baur, Directress., Established 1867. Day and 
Boarding Pupils can enter at any time during the school year and 
summer term. For Catalogue, address Miss CLARA Baur. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Montgomery Co., Ogontz School P. O. 
Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 
Established in 1850, removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country seat of Jay Cooke. For 
circulars apply to Principals. Opens Sept. 30th. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh. 
Western University of Pennsylvania. 
Classics, Chemistry, Engineering in all its branches. Advanced 
courses in Astronomy at Allegheny Observatory, under Professor 
Keeler of Lick Observatory. W. J. Hottanp, Ph. D., D. D. 








On10, Cincinnati, Mt. Auburn. 


Mt. Auburn Institute. Established 1856. 


French and English Home School for Young Ladies. History 
and Literature a Specialty. Careful Home Training and Social 
Culture. Best Music and Art advantages. European vacation 


parties. Address 
H. THANE MILter. 





New Jersey, Freehold. 
Freehold Institute. Esrastisuep 1844. 
College preparation aspecialty. Family school for boys. Primary, 


High School, and Classical courses. Gymnasium. 
A. A. CHAMBERS, A. M. 





New Jersey, Freehold. 
Young Ladies’ Seminary. 
Pleasant, healthful, homelike. Graduates from an extended 
course, or admits by Certificate to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. 
Miss Eunice D. Sewa tt, Principal. 


Onto, Oxford. 


Western Female Seminary. 

Thirty-seventh year opens September 9, 1891. Full Academic 
and Seminary Courses. Complete courses in Music, Elocution and 
Art. Students fitted for best Eastern Colleges. Laboratcry work 
in Sciences. Library, 5000 volumes. Large new building in course 
of construction. Steam heat; electric light; unsurpassed location. 
Terms, $180 per year. 

Miss Leta S. McKer, Principal. 





New Jersey, Bordentown. 
Bordentown College. 
For Younc WomEN AnD Girts. Belles-Lettres, Music, and 
Art Courses. Diplomas given. Degrees conferred. A Prepara- 
tory Dept. Address Mrs. GERTRUDE GOODELL Bowen, Pres. 


“New Jersey, Short Hills, 3 Salles ion WN. ¥. City, ». L. v 
. W. R. R. nglish, French an 
Baquet Institute. German School for Young Ladies. 
Resident native teachers. Students prepared for College. French 
the language of the family. Reference: Rt. Rev. T. A. Starkey, 
D. D. Harriet STUART BAQuet. 








New Jersey, Englewood. 
Dwight School for Girls. 


Pleasant home, finest educational advantages. College prepa- 
ration on certificate. 

EvrHaMeE S. CREIGHTON. ELLten W. FARRAR. 
New Jersey, Lakewood. 


Lakewood Heights School. 
Among the pines. A thorough and attractive school for boys. 
Opens Oct. 1. James W. Morey, Principal. 





CanapaA, Ontario, London. 


Rev. E. N. Encutsn, M. A., 
fr Principal. 
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Hellmuth College. 234 year begins Sept. 9, 1801- 
Epucation, Heattu, Home. Literature, Music, Art, Elocution, 
etc. Students from all parts of America, Number received limited. 
Conducted parties leave New-York, Cincinnati, Chicago and other 
points forthe Collegein Sept. Illus. Catalogues sent on application. 
























District oF CoLumsia, § 1407 and 1409 Massachusetts Ave. 
Washington. and 1212 oa 1214 Fourteenth St. 
Norwood Institute. 

A Select Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Little 
Girls, situated on ‘‘ Highland Terrace,” the highest point in the city. 
Connecting houses. Large, pleasant grounds. Academic, Collegi- 
ate, Elective courses of study under alarge corps of able and eminent 
The personal training and the privileges of home. 
Music and Modern Languages specialties of the school. Pupils re- 
ceived, upon certificate, at Wellesley College. ; 

Address Mr. and Mrs. Wiiu1am D. Case t, Principals. 


instructors. 
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District or Cotumsia, Washington, 1438 N St. N. W. 


The Misses Kerr’s Home School for 
Grrts. Boarding and Day Pupils. Boarding Pupils limited to 
seven. Fall Term begins September 28, 1891. 


Ittunots, Chicago, 479 and 481 Dearborn Avenue. 


Girls’ Higher School. Sixteenth year begins Sept. 
15. Boarding and day school for young ladies and children. 
Full courses of study, including eeeenere for college. Miss 
Resecca S. Rice, ALM. and Miss Mary E. Beepy, A.M., Prin’s. 








DIsTRICT OF — 1100, 1104, 1106, 1116 M Street 


Washington, and 1128 Eleventh Street. 


Mt. Vernon Seminary. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Mrs. E. J. Somers, Principal. 


Seventeenth year 


begins Monday, October sth. 


Ruope Istanp, Providence. 


Friends School for both sexes. Founded in 1784. Ex- 
cellent home. Students from 18 States. All denominations. 
Thorough work in English, Science, Classics, Music, and Art. Our 
certificate admits to college. Address AuGusTiNE Jones, LL. B. 


Fioripa, Lake Worth. ,- 
< Young men and women may pursue 
Winter School. studies in this beautiful and healthful 
lace on the Atlantic Coast, Lat. 26° 30’. Address Jas. HATTRICK 
Err, Rochester, N. Y. 10 years’ experience in p ing students for 
Yale, Bryn-Mawr, Smith, Mass. Inst. of Tec’ 





ology, etc. 








LANGUAGES. 


French, German, Spanish, or Italian actually spoken 
IN TWENTY LESSONS 
(40 recitations), without leaving your home, by 


THE GASTINEAU METHOD. 
Entirely new system and process. PUPILS TAUGHT AS IF 
ACTUALLY iN PRESENCE OF TEACHER. All exercises 
corrected and questions answered by the author. 
Membership (including Complete Method, with ‘‘ The Instruc- 
tor”), $5.00. Send two-cent stamp for ‘‘ How to speak a Lan- 
guage.”” Mention language desired. 


THE GASTINEAU SELF-STUDY COMPANY, 
297 Fifth Avenue, New-York. 


KEEP BOOKS fay 'ieagen " Deiger'ts 


place of a full set of books, Convenient forms for all entries. Easily ap- 
plied, simple, saves time. West's Self-proving Balance locates every 
error. Send three two-cent stamps for il d 16- hl} 


page pamp 
WOLCOTT & WEST, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








éHabla V. Espanol 7? 
Parlez-Vous Francais ? 
Sprechen Sie Deutsch ? 
Parlate Italiano ? 


IN TEN WEEKS 


You can, at your own home, by 


DR. RICHARD 8. ROSENTHAL’S 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 


learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, Italian, or German. 
Sam for each upon receipt of 2-cent 5 
All Subscribers — $5.00 for each language — become actual pupils 
of Dr. Rosenthal, who corrects all exercises and corresponds with 
them in regard to any difficulties which may occur. 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

















Greek Mythology in 
Greek Art. 


GREEK MYTHOLOCY. 


‘Greek Mythology Systematized ” is the title of a book written 
by S. A. Scull for the purpose of rendering the study of this topic 
measurably definite, by presenting mythologic systems in their 
unity, and, at the same time, fractical, by giving prominence to 
its dominant influence over the higher forms of Greek Art. 

This work has met the approval of the best authorities. 

(Published by Messrs. Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


GREEK ART. 


S. A. Scull has prepared a large collection of photographs that 
have value in several {ines of classical study. 

_ In Greece, views we made of sacred centers that were famous 
in legend and in literature. 

The art-features of these pi are of p interest; groups 
of photographs, commenced in Athens and Olympia, then con- 
tinued in the museums of Rome, Naples, Paris, and London, pre- 
sent (a) varying types of deities that represent changing id in 
Art; (b) sculptures from many localities furnishing material for 
comparative study; (c) pies & arranged series showing crude, 
progressing, and perfected sculpture. 

Professor Mahaffy, of Dublin, pronounces this collection an inter- 
esting and valuable one, and classical educators in this country, 
among them those connected with Cornell, Princeton, Yale, Har- 
vard, and Michigan Universities, are giving most encouraging 
endorsements, 

PRICES.—Although these photographs /rom original subjects 
were obtained at gue expenditure of time and labor, in order that 

rt-students may be induced to form groups that illustrate unitedly 
the elevation of art-ideals and the progress in art-representations, 
prices are placed delow the usual rates. 

Catalogues (containing prices), lantern slides, and photographs, 
can be obtained from RAU, 1324 Chestnut Bt. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








A New Edition de Luxe. 


BULWER-LYTTON’S NOVELS. 


LIMITED TO 1000 COPIES. 


The first and only fine illustrated edition of Lord 
Bulwer-Lytton’s Novels ever made in Europe or America. 

Bulwer stands foremost among novelists as a student 
and delineator of human nature, instincts and passions, 
and he is also acknowledged to be the most versatile 
writer of his day and generation. 

His popularity is increasing every year, and the pub- 
lishers recognize the great demand for a good edition of 
his writings. This edition is embellished with over 200 
photogravures on Japanese government paper from orig- 
inal drawings and paintings by the best illustrators in 
America, and photographs of the actual scenes and places 
referred to, gathered on the spot especially for this edition. 

The manufacture of the book is perfect. 

The type is large and new, and set in a fine open page. 
The margins are ample, and the paper a beautiful nat- 
ural tint laid paper. The volume is a small 8vo, easy to 
handle, and the binding is vellum cloth, gilt tops, slightly 
trimmed. Complete in 32 vol8., issued at the rate of 
about 2 vols. per month, at $2.50 per volume. 
Prospectus and specimen pages, showing type, page, and 
paper, with sample illustration, sent on application. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 





The Chafing Dishes made by 
the Gorham Mfg. Co. are of 
superior quality. They are con- 
structed of hard metal, silver sol- 

pfs, dered at every 
a) ® joint, perfectly 
finished, and 

very heavily Silver Plated. A 

number of styles and sizes are 

made, with various pieces, to 

be used separately or combined. 

The Swinging Dish for yacht 
use is one of the latest and 
most novel. With each dish a 
book of recipes for Chafing- 

Dish cookery—which has been very 
highly commended—is given. These 
goods are sold by all first-class Jewelry 
Establishments in the United States. 


GORHAM M’F’G CO., Silversmiths, 


(WETir 





BROADWAY AND 19TH STREET, NEW-YORK. 








BURNETT’s | {VAN HOUTEN'S 
Standard reine Flavoring 2 Coro A 
EXT RACt 2 2 wi Citta or te 


cellent, my dear 
/) ; Mrs. Bardell, but 
NO PANELLED BOTTLES. Let the liquid be 


FULL SIZES—NO DECEPTION. : YVAN HOoUvUTEN’s 
. § Cocoa. 


itis a glorious 
; ons . : Restorative after 
and town in the United States, as well as in many foreign SS S Sof fati ing jour- 
. j ” 
countries. MR. PICKWICK. ney . ; 


TESTIMONY OF PROMINENT PERFECTLY PURE. 


egg 2 "VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


shige “AM at . increases by 50PER CENT. the solubility of the 
“Grow yor.) M 11 & Condit, N. Y. 
Growing in favor. Acker, Merra — flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 


“ Have sold no other for 30 enna ierce & Co., Boston, bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 

“Our sales show yearly increase. ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated 
Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, Boston. even by the most delicate. 

“Best we handle.” .. . E. J. Crippen & Co., Phila. Ask your grocer for VAN HOUTEN’s and take 

“Our trade demands them.”’ Clark, Meader & Co., N. O. no substitute. gg-Ifnot obtainable enclose 


“Have dropped all others.” . . . . C.devne, Chicago. p ota. to onhee Van Bouran s nes, 106 
“Always standard.” . . . G. & R. McMillan, Detroit. | ge a a hE ay 
“Their quality has driven out others,” to 40 cups will be mail th 


Me is 
John Frazer & Co., Sydney, Australia, ieee 5 ee Wo Hed 4 


“Only extracts sold here.” Mackenzie & Co., Shanghai, 4 % Set a2. 


For sale by the trade generally in every principal city 








“We sell no others.” 
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LUNDBORC’S 


Famous Perfumes, 
Edenia, . Goya Lily, Swiss Lilac, 
Maréchal Niel Rose, Alpine Violet. 





For Sale Everywhere. 
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FRAGRANT PERFUMES 
All different, but equally delightful, 


Put up in ¥,1,2.& 4 oz. bottles. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
EPPS'S 
(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


“By a evils h ceowtihan’ of the natural 
laws which govern the operations of digestion 
and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. 
Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavored beverage which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the 
judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to dis- 
ease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are float- 
ing around us, ready to attack wherever there 
is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” — Absolutely Pure. 
The Civil Service Gazette. 

MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 


: DARE «it in leavening strength.—Zatest U. S. Government 
Sold only in half-pound tins, by grocers, labeled Food Report. 


JAMES EPPS & CO. ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 


HOMCGEOPATHIC CHEMISTS 106 Wall Street, New-York. 
LONDON. G0 f) ptr 
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